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Letter XVII. 

April, 1813. 

My ijeak Fr?iEM>, 

You \\ill congratulate us on our having 
quitted ‘‘ the liauntcMl house and you will do so 
heartily when I tell you that six families have 
succeeded each other in it, in as many weeks, since 
our cle])arture. The sixth family was about to 
quit immediately when we heani this news ; five 
having been driven out most obstinate persecu- 
tions, not only during the nights, but in broad 
daylight, of so violent a description, that the win- 
dows were all broken in a large upper chamber, 
our favourite room. The sixth family suffered 
similar annoyances, and also complained that much 
of their china >vas demolished. Like ourselves, no 
one has been able to obtain quiet rest in that house, 
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or rather T should say, others have heon in a worse 
state than ourselves, for we obtained some relief 
in consequence of our doorkeej^er’s achievement. 
And now I hope I luive done witli tliis su])ject. I 
have said much upon it, but I must be Jield ex« 
cusabh*, as “ ’tis ])assing strange.” 

Our present house is extremely commodious, and 
much taste and judgment have been displayed in its 
construction. The terrace is extensive and very 
picturesque, and the uj)]>er rooms are well situated. 
Most of the rooms arc furnished with glass win- 
dows, and the house altogether, being exceedingly 
well built, is ada])ted for afitu’diiig warmth in tlie 
winter, and proving a cool summer residence. 

With regard to a sojourn in 3^>gypt, it is not an 
easy matter to give you the pour ef contre. Of 
one thing I am convinced, that ])ersons must re- 
main a year in this conritrj^, that is, they must go 
the round of the seasons, or nearly so, before they 
can fully judge of the comforts it offers. I well 
remember the extreme annoyance I experienced, 
for some months after our Arrival, from the un- 
usually prolonged heat, of which I complained to 
you, and from tlie flies and musquitoes, whicli were 
really and constantly distressing ; and I could 
scarcely believe what people told me, namely, tliat 
I should soon find myself very well contented with 
the climate of the country. As to the musquitoes, 
they interfere so much with enjoyment, that a tra- 
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vcller who visits Egypt only during the great heat 
may assert, with truth, that he has no c^pifort by 
day, nor by night until he enters his curtain. I 
confess tliat I often feared we could not remain 
liere as long as I wished. Ko sooner, liowever, 
did the Kile subside, than my liopcs revived ; and 
liiiding tliat the most charming temperature ima- 
ginable succeeded the heat, I began to understand 
what travellers mean when they call this a delicious 
climate. November is a sweet month liere — De- 
cember and January are ratlier too cold, taking 
into coiisideiution that there are neither lire-}')laces 
nor cliimneys in finy of the houses, excepting in 
tlie kitclicus. February and March are jierfectly 
delightful, the temperature then being almost as 
mild as that of summer in England. During 
April there occur some instances of hot wind, 
otlierwise it is an agreeable mouth. In May the 
hot winds are trying, and then follow four months 
of oppressive heat. 

Devoted as I am, justly, to my own dear country 
and her blessed associations, I can give you my 
candid opinion, without any fear that I shall be sus - 
pected of preferring a residence in the Levant to mj 
English Iiome, and will show you, without reserve, 
in what consist the fascinations of this part of the 
East ; — in the climate, in tlie manners of the 
people, and in the simplicity of their habits, wdiich 
not only attract my admiration, but render me 

B 2 
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much Ifjss affected by their general poverty tlian I 
am by 1^, distress in my own country. It is very 
certain that if a daily journal vrcre published in 
Cairo, we should not see paragra])hs headed ‘‘ death 
by starvation,” distressing case,” &c, ; but wliy is 
it ? for there are no houses here for the reception 
of the poor, as in England. It results from the con- 
tented spirit of the poor, if provided simply with 
bread and water ; and, more than all, from the sort 
of family union which subsists throughout the l^st, 
and vvliich literally teaches the poor to bear (xicli 
otlier’s burthens.” In visiting the middle and 
higher classes of society, the same family compact 
is obsen ablc, and the mother of tJie family con- 
tinues always the mother and the head ; her gentle 
reign lasting witli her valued life, and the love anrl 
respect of those around her increasing witli lior 
years. It is asserted, that when IMohammed was 
asked what relation had the strongest claim on af- 
fection and respect, he replied with v.'anntli, “ The 
nu/tlier ! tlie mother ! the mother !” 

All blood relations in fheS^ast take precedence 
of the wife, who is received into a family as a 
younger sister. It could scarcely be suffered here, 
or in Turkey, that a father or mother should quit 
a house to make way for a son’s wife. This you 
will remember is remarked in Mr. Urquliart’s 
< Spirit of the East and let me ask you, is not 
this as it should be? I cannot understand how 
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a::y person witli a spark of iiafine in his breast 
could allow a beloved parent to resijf^what a 
child should be willing to shed his heart’s blood to 
])reserN'e. 

In obtaining an insight into the habits and man- 
iiers of tlie women, I possess considerable advan- 
tages ; first, from my brother’s knowledge of the 
East, and secondl}', from my plan of adhering 
strictly to habits cherished by the people, which 
system has secured at once their respect, wJiilc it 
has excited their surprise. We have even gone so 
far as to adopt their manner of eating ; and here 
I must digress to beg you not to say ‘‘ How very 
disgusting !” but read how we do it, and then you 
may confess that it is not so unpleasant as you 
thought. The dishes are prepared in a very deli- 
cate manner ; for instance, small cucumbers and 
other vegetables of* a similar kind are scooped out 
and stuffed with minced meat and rice ; minced 
meat is wrapped in vine-leaves, and so dexterously 
cooked, that each leaf with its contents continues 
compact, and is easify taken in the fingers. Fried 
meat in cakes, and the same in form of sausages, 
are equjilly convenient ; aiid all I have mentioned, 
and a hundred others (for there is great variety in 
their cookery), may be taken almost as delicately 
as a slice of cake. For soups, rice prepared in 
the Eastern manner, and stews, we use spoous ; 
and so do the Turks. One difficulty occasional Jy 
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prcscntytself ; but not at home. The chief lady 
of a IioiHf to do her guests honour, presents them 
with morsels of her own selection, with her own 
fingers ; and in some cases repeats this compliment 
frequently. It would be a positive affront to 
refus(‘ these ; and I am quite sure that no English- 
woman can so far strain her politeness as to eat as 
mucli as her liostess, in her excessive hospitalit}", 
desires, llioiigh the latter sets her a wonderful ex- 
anii)le. T have really seen the ladies of this coun- 
try eat as much as should suffice for three or four 
moderate meals at one sitting. Ihit to return to 
my difficulty. I always found it to be the best 
plan to receive readily, for a time, tlie morsels 
which w ere offered ; an<l when satisfied, to accept 
perhaps another, and sometimes two or three ; at 
the same time assuring my entertainer, that they 
were redundant, but that her viands were so ex- 
tremely well chosen, that I must, after tlie repast, 
inquire who has sujjerintended the cuisine, and 

derive from her some infonnation. Thus I re- 

• • 

moved the impression wdiich was immediately 
formed, that the dinner was not dressed agreeably 
with my taste : and induced only the repiark, that 
“ tlie English eat so much less than the Easterns 
accompanied by regret that so little satisfied me, 
but followed by an expression of pleasure that the 
dinner w'as so agreeable to me. 

I have not found the system of Eastern etiquette 
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difficult of atloption ; and from the honourable 
inaiiiier in wliicli I have been received, treated, 
and always pressed to repeat my visit, 1 may draw 
the conclusion fairly, that I have understood how 
to please the people. It has been a favourite 
opinion of mine, and one in which I have been 
educated, tliat a little quiet o])servation of the 
manners and Jiabits of others will always prevent 
those differences about triflas udiich so often dis- 
turb society, and sometimes separate even friends. 
Ilcn^ 1 have indcal found tlie ailx antaj^e of exer- 
cising this observation, and it has proved the means 
of securing to me invariably polite attention and 
resiiect. 

I think you would be amused could you see our 
dijiiuu’-arrangements at home. J^'irst, a small car- 
jjet is s[)rea(l on the mat ; tlien, a stool caseil with 
motlier-of-pearl, &c. is placed upon if, and serves as 
the support of a round tray of tinned co])per, on 
which is arranged our dinner, with a cake of bread 
for each person. A maid then. brings a copper 
ewer and basin, jftid "pours water on the hands 
of eacli of our party, and mg arrange ourselves 
round the tray, our Eastern table-napkins spread 
on our knees. These are larger and longer than 
English hand-towels, that they may cover both knees 
when sitting in the Turkish manner. During the 
meal, the maid holds a water-bottle, or defends us 
from flies with a fly-whisk. Having no change of 
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plates, knives, or forks, no time is lost at dinner ; 
and it i^^alJy occupies twenty miiuites. TJuis, 
much valuable time is «ived by avoiding woiks 
of supercrogatio?). One or two sweet dishes are 
placed on the tray witli those whicli are savoury ; 
and it is singular to see the women of tliis coun- 
try take morsels of sweet and savoury food al- 
most alternately. Immediately after dinner, the 
ewer and basin are brought round, the stool and 
carpet are removed with the tray, and the stool is 
always placed in another room until again re- 
quired*. There is something very sociable in this 
mode of sitting at table, and it is surj^rising to see 
how niany persons can sit with comfort round a 
comparatively small tray. I should advise you and 
other friends in England to resume the use of 
small round tables: 1 have t)ften regretted they 
are no longer in fashion : for a small family, they 
are infinitely more comfortable than the large 
square or oblong tables used in England. 

It is true, as you suj)pose, that I am sometimes 
amused at luy position, and more particularly so, 
when, on the occasion of any thing lieavy being 
brought into the hareem, one of the men passes 
through the passage belonging to it. Their ap- 
proach is always announced by their saying audibly, 
“ O l^rotcctor ! (Ya Satir) and “ Permission !” 
(Destoor), several times. Excepting on such oc- 
casions, no man approaches the hareem but the 
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sakka, or wator-carrior ; and I often think that any 
[lersoii with a knowledge of Arabic, and jy)ne of flie 
habits of the people, woidd think these sakkas devo- 
te(is, judging by their constant religious ejacula- 
tions. The men are quite as careful in avoiding tlie 
hareeni, as the ladies are in concealing their faces, 
and indeed, in many cases, more so. I have been 
amused particularly by tlie care of one of our 
meii, ^vho, having lived many years in a Turkish 
family, is quite a Turkish servant. On one occa- 
sion, on returning home from riding with my boys, 
my donkey fairly threw me off as he entered tlie 
court ; and wiien this man raised me up (for my 
head was on the ground), I su 2 )ported myself for a 
moment witli my hands against the wall of the 
house, while I assured my poor cliildren, who 
were excccdijigly frightened, that I was not hurt, 
forgetting that 1 was sJiowmy my hands not only 
to our own mcj), but to the men wdio attended the 
donkeys ! I was immediately recalled to a con- 
sciousness of where I w'as, and of the impropriety 
of f.iich an exposure, by the servant I have men- 
tioned, who most respectfully covered my hands 
witli my Jiabarah, and wrapped it around me so 
scrupulously that the men had not a second time 
the advantage of seeing a finger. 

No person can imagine the strictness of the 
hareem without adopting its seclusion, nor can a 
stranger form a just estimate of the degree of 

B 3 
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liberty enjoyed by the women without mixing in 
Eastern society. One thing is certain, that if a 
husband be a tyrant, his wife is his slave; ]>ut 
such citses are extremely rare. I do not pretend to 
defend the system of marrying blindfold, as it 
• were ; nor do 1 look for those happy marriages 
which are most frequently found in l^ingland ; but 
I am i)leased to find the Eastern \^^omen contented, 
and, without a shigle cxcei)tion among my ac- 
quaintances, so cheerful, that I naturally conclude 
they arc treated with consideration. Tlie niidtlle 
classes arc at ]il)erty to pay visits, and to go to the 
bath, when tliey please; but their fathers and hus- 
bands o))ject to tlieir shopping ; therefore female 
brokers axe in the frequent liabit of attending the 
hareems. The higher orders are more closely 
guarded, yet as this very circumstance is a mark of 
distinction, the women congratulate each other on 
this subject ; and it is not uncommon for a hus- 
band to give his wife a pet name, expressive of lier 
hidden charms, such as “ the concealed jewel.” 

There lives opposite to ds a good old woman, a 
devotee, who is a sort of Deborah to the quarter, 
and w ho passes judgment from her projecting win- 
dow' on all cases which are proposed for her opinion, 
much to our edification. One occurred a lew' days 
which wdll show' you that the system I have 
ifesclibed is not confined to any particular gratle in 
society. A young man in the neighbourhood had 
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been betrothed to a very young girl, upon the re- 
coiniiieiidation of Ids fellow-servant, without send- 
ing any of his own female relations to ascertain if 
Iier fippearance were agreeable, or tlie reverse, 
lleconiiiig anxious on this sulyect, two days after 
the l)etrothal, he sent a female friend, who assertecF 
that Ids bride had but one eye, that she was pitiable 
in appearance, and unfit to become his wife. The 
person who had recommended lier was a married 
man, and the bridegroom accused him of culpable 
negligence, in not having ascertained whether she 
had two eyes or not, as he might have sent his wife 
to pay her a visit ; while, on his own part, lie had 
taken no such precaution, and, being the most 
interested, w^as certainly the most to blame. Such 
was the state of the case when referred to Deborah. 
After hearing it patiently, \she said to the young 
man, ‘‘My son, why did you consent to t7o>be-' 
trotlied to a girl who was not knowui to your 
mother and fo the women of your house?” “ They 
have been, since my betrothal, to see her,” he an- 
swered, in a very nlelaficholy tone of voice, “ but 
she sat in a dark room, and they could not tell 
w hether she had two eyes or not ; and, in timth, O 
my mother, I have bought her many articles^ of 
dre??s, and I have paid four hundreri piastres as her 
dowry, the savings of many months.” “ Has she 
learnt any trade,” asked the old woman, “ that so 
much w'as required as her dowry?” “No,” re- 
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plied the bridti^rooni ; l)ut she is of a higlier 
fijiiily than mine, pa<?:c.‘.win^ Ijoiiscs, and aiid 
piTiP{.rtyd’ ‘‘ Property hcdonprs to Clod,” I'eplit^d 
s]je; and ho saying;, she retired from the coii- 
fereiieo. AV^o liave since heard that, alllioui^h the 
family of the girl is loo rpsportahlc to jxirniit. tliat 
her hetrollu'd husband sliould sec her fa.c(‘ e,vct» in 
her inotlier s presence, lie lias jiut tC'C houses, and 
lands, and j^roperty in the scale, an ! fniiid Iicr de- 
fect too light to 1)0 wortiiv of coiisidcration. 
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Letter XVIII. 

Ml' DEAR Fill EXE, 


April, 1843. 


It is indeed, true, that slavery cannot be 
nroseiiicd to the mind but with a revolting aspect ; 
yet I do assure you that slavery in the East is not 
what you imagine it to be. Here, perhaps, the slave 
is move in the power of the master than in tiie West, 
and 1 1 lore are some monsters, at whose.* names hu- 
manity shudders, who dreadfully abuse the power 
tliey legally claim ; but, generally speaking, an 
East<;rn slave is exceedingly indulged, and many 
who have been cruelly torn from their parents at 
an early age, find and acknowledge fathers and 
mothers in those to whom they are sold. They 
are generally extremely well dressed, well fed, and 
allowed to indulge m a degree of feimiliarity which 
would astonish you. If they conduct themselves 
well, they arc frequently married by their masters 
to persons of respectability, and the ceremony of 
the marriage of a slave in the high liareems is con- 
ducted with extreme magnificence. It is not un- 
usual for a grandee to give away in marriage se- 
veral female slaves, and sometime concubines, on 
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the same day, to husbands of his own selection. 
In some instances, the slaves are distressed at being 
thus disposed of, and Avould rather remain in their 
old home, but generally a marriage of this kiiifl is 
a subject for extraordinary rejoicing ; and accus- 
tomed as the women are to submit to tlie will of 
others in tlie aftiiir of matrimony, from the highest 
to the lowest in the East, the fact of their supe- 
riors choosing for them their husbands rather re- 
commends itself to their a2)])rova], and excites 
their gratitude. On tlie day of Iheir marriage 
they arc dressed in the most costly manner ; 
while in the Iiareems to which they belong, Casli- 
mci’e shawls, sometimes cloth of gold, are laid 
that they may walk over them. Singing and 
^ancing women are engaged for the occasion, and 
several girls bearing censers, and others sprinkling 
perfumes, attend eacli bride. You have heard and 
read" of the Arab dancing, which is far from deli- 
cate, but the dancing in the Turkisli Iiareems is 
not in any resjiect objectionable. Tiie girls throw 
themselves about extravagantJy, but frequently 
gracefully ; and turn heels over head with amusing 
lexterity. It is not a pleasing exhibition, but not 
I disgusting one. 

I cannot admire the singing, the women choose 
generally such exceedingly high keys that it resem- 
bles screaming rather than singing. I sometimes 
iiink that with the support of a tolerable accom- 
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paiiiment the songs might be agreeable, but the 
instruments of the country are anytliing but mu- 
sical, and interfere considerably with the purposes of 
harmony. The voices of the singers are remarkably 
fine, and would be perfection under European cul- 
ture ; and the performers are usua'lly enthusiastic 
in their love for their art, but still more so are 
their hearers. The vocalists are for the most part 
respectable. 

When the slave of a grandee is given aw'ay in 
, marriage, the man chosen as her husband is almost 
ahvays somewhat of a dependant; and the lady 
generally treats him as if he were somewhat of a 
dependant with respect to herself. 

I have been exceedingly amused lately, by read- 
ing in the ‘‘ Sketches of Persia,” the account 
which is given by some natives of that country 
(including persons occupying high offices under 
government, therefore the noble of the land), of 
the liberty and power of their women ; and I am 
disposed to think with them, that women, in many 
respects, have the a’ocendency among the higher 
orders throughout the East. We imagine in Eng- 
land that the husband in ^ these regions is really 
lord and master, and he is in some cases ; but you 
will scarcely believe that the master of a house 
may be excluded for many days from his own 
hareem, by his wife’s or wives’ causing a pair of 
slippers to be placed outside the door, which sig- 
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iiifies lliat there arc visitors within. It is true that 
the husband sometimes beconu's tired of frequent 
exeJusioii, and forbids, iis indeed he lias a rij^ht to 
do, the cojistiiiit admission of visitors ; liut in so 
doing, he draws down on his licad much discom- 
fort. lie lias Ids remedy, certainly ; but liow' sad 
is the system of divorce! Who can defend it? 
Where a wife has become a mother, tlie hnsbaiid is 
seldom willing to divorce her ; but wlierc tliis is not 
the ease, the aliliir is far too easily managed. 

Among the lo>ver orders, some of the husbands 
are sad tyrants. The fact is, tliat the men foolishly 
marry sucli little young creatures,’ they arc more 
like their children than their wives, and tJieii' inc x- 
perieiice unjustly provokes their husbands. While 
on this subject, it occurs to me to tell ytm tliat 
Dcborali has a most refractory grand-daughter, who 
is certainly tlic plague of her life. This ( hild is in 
the habit of reviling the neighbours* servants ; and 
a feu’ days since she used abusive language to a 
man v. ho was sitting in his master's doorway. The 
doorkee]ier was exceedingly provoked, ami at once 
retorted, ‘‘ When I have a liltle more money, I v, ill 
marry you, and punish you eveiy day.” This 
miuiiier of fevenge is something really new to us 
B^iropeans. 

I' Last week, a little bride was pamded througii 
the streets in our ncighbourliood, whose age could 
scarcely have exceeded ten years. Thinking the 
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procession, and tlie whole atiair, an c‘xcce(iiiigly 
goorl joke, slic was impatient of control; and in- 
stead of walking under the canoi>y, and submitting 
to march between two of her female friends, jn-e- 
ceded by a woman fanning licr, she ijisisted upon 
w'alking backwards before the former, and fanning 
them lierself. I'liis will give you some idea of the 
iiiei e children who are married here. 

The employments of the hareein chiefly consist 
in embroidery, on an oblong frame, supported by 
four legs ; but they extend to superintending the 
kitchen, and indeed the female slaves and stTvants 
generally ; and often ladies of the highest distinc- 
tion cook those dishes w'hich are particularly pre- 
ferred. The sh(‘rbets are generally made by the 
ladits ; anil this is the case iii one liarcem I visit, 
where the ladies, in point of rank, are the highest 
of Eastern haul ton. The violet sherbet is pre- 
l)ared by them in the following manner: — The 
dowsers are brought to them on large silver trays, 
and slaves commence by picking off the outer 
leiives ; the ladies thcii put the centres of the vio- 
lets into small mortars, and pound them until they 
have thoroughly expressed the juice, with which, 
and fine sugar, they form round cakes of conserve, 
resembling, when hardened, loaf-sugar dyed green. 
This produces a bright green sherbet, prettier than 
the blue or pink, and exceedingly delicate. I do 
not know of wliat tlie blue is composed, but am 
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told tliat it is a particular preparation of viokits ; 
the pink is of roses ; Ihe yellow of oranges, apri- 
cots, &c. It would be tedious w wo I to describe 
the variety of sherbets; but tliose I have men- 
tioned will give you an idea of these cooling sum- 
mer drinks. About four table-spoonfuls of syrup 
in three-quarters or a pint of water form a most 
agreeable beverage. 

You will be surprised to hear that the daughter 
of the Pasha, in whose presence the ladies who 
attend her never raise their eyes, superintends the 
washing and polishing of the marble pavements in 
her palaces. She stands on sueli occasions bare- 
footed on a small square earfiet ; holding in her 
hand a silver rod: about twenty slaves surround 
lier ; ten throw the water, while otliors follow them 
wiping the marble, and lastly polishing it with 
smooth stones. 

It is very grievous that the women in general 
are merely instructed in handiwork. But I must 
not speak slightingly of their ^broidery ; for it is 
extremely beautiful — as superior as it is unlike to 
any fancy-work practised in England. Taste of a 
very remarkable kind is displayed in its execution ; 
and similar, in many respects, to that exhibited in 
the most elaborate decorations of Arabian architec- 
ture; but its singular beauty is in some measure 
produced, wliere colours are employed, by the plan 
of often taking tlie colours at rarubm. 
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The* embroidery which is done in the hareems is 
very supciior to any other, and fre(|uently inter- 
SjX'rsiHl witJi precious stones, generally diamonds, 
pearls, emeralds, and rubies. The rich Jarge bro- 
cade trowsers often are richly ornamented Avith 
jewels, and are stiff’ with decorations ; but the Sal- 
tali (a small jacket) for chasteness and elegance is 
that which I most admire of all the embroidered 
articles of dress. For winter wear, it is of velvet, 
or line clotli, lined with silk. Saltahs of rich silk 
are Avorn during the autumn and spring; and, 
(luring the summer, dresses of European muslin are 
almost universally adopted, and are the only kind of 
apparel suited to the intense heat of an Egyptian 
summer. 

I^Vw of the ladies can read and AATitc even their 
OAvn language. I knoAv, however, some exceptions. 
In one famil}-, the daughters have been extremely 
well instructed by their brother, Avhose education 
Avas completed in Europe. In their library are to 
be ff)und the Avorks of the first Italian poets and 
the best literature o& Turkey ; and these they not 
only read, but imderstotMb 
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Letter XIX. 


Cairo, June, 1843. 

My dear Friend, 

There has boon an alarm of ijlagiie 
in Cairo, and several of the great hareeins liave 
been in quarantine. The apprcliension has been 
induced by the fearful murrain which has raged 
during nine months, as a similar misfortune has 
proved in former years the forerunner of a se\ ere 
pestilence. 

I mentioned to you some time, since that sucli 
a calamity was dreaded ; and it has in some mea- 
sure arrived. At El-Mansoorali, the cases of 
plague have not been few ; and while on tliis sub- 
ject I must tell you an extraordinary fact, v/liich 
will show you that it is even possible to extract 
sweet from one of tlie bitterest of humaij draughts. 
Some Russians liave been at El-Manso(nah for the 
purpose of studying the disease. As a means of dis- 
covering whether it be contagious or not, they 
have employed persons to wear the shirts of tlie 
dead, and paid them five piastres a day for so doing. 
This was a considerable salarj^, being equal to a 
shilling per day! Novr when the poor of thia 
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country consider half a piastre per day a sufficient 
allowance for each person, and maintain themselves 
well, in their own opinion, on this trifling' sum, you 
can conceive how charmed they might be with the 
liberal offers of these Russian gentlemen, were it 
not for the risk they incurred. Risk, however, 
they did not imagine. Tlie poor flocked to the 
physicians from all parts of the town, and entreated 
to be pennitted to wear the plague-shirts. One 
old man urged his request, saying, I am a poor 
old man, with a family to maintain ; do not refuse 
me; by your life, let me wear a shirt.” The 
women crowded round the house where their ima- 
gined benefactors had taken up their quarters, to 
bless them for having undertaken to support them, 
their lu:|sbands, and their children : and when the 
chief of these adventurous gentlemen found the 
dwelling thus surrounded, he wal|ted forth among 
them, and, taking off his hat, made a courteous low 
bow to his dark-eyed visitors ; whereupon they made _ 
the air resound with the shrill zaghareet, or cries 
of joy. • 

Not one of the shirt-wearers died, although the 
physicians after a short time (during which they 
awaited the result of their experiment) had re- 
course to heating the shirts to 60° Rtlaumur. Still 
tlie poor peasants lived, and throve on their good 
fare; but one of the physicians died. How he 
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took the disorder is of course a subject for contro- 
versy, but that the shirt-wearers escaped, is a great 
triumph to the non-contagionists of Cairo; and 
from all we can learn, the best informed are of this 
party. 

In the house of a merchant in Cairo, a slave has 
lately died of plague, and, according to custom, 
a soldier was placed at the door to enforce strict 
quarantine. The merchant did not relish this 
restraint, and desired the comfort of going in and 
out at pleasure. Accordingly, he attacked the 
cupidity of his temporary gaoler, and coaxitigly 
addressed him, saying, “ Thou knowest, 0 my 
brotlier, that I am a merchant, and tlicrefore have 
much business to transact in the markets, where 
my presence is necessary. Let me go, 1 beseech 
thee, and I will hire another to take my place. 
Consider my qp,se in thy generosity,” he adiied, 
putting into his hand a piece of nine piastres ; and 
the soldier found his pity so sensibly touched, that 
further remonstrance was unnecessary; the mer- 
chant passed, and the substitute was accepted — 
new way of keeping quarantine ! 

Long since I told you that I feared the plague 
might induce us, this year, to go to Upper Egj^pt ; 
but the accounts have never been such as to show 
us the necessity ; indeed, on the contrary, though 
constantly maWng the most anxious inquiries, we 
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did not hear that there had been many cases of 
plague ill the city, until the time of danger had 
jiassed. 

It is a singular and sad feet, that during our 
few months’ sojourn here this count^'^ has been 
visited by three of its peculiar plagues — murrain, 
boils and blains (or common pestilence), and 
locusts. The first has destroyed cattle to an almost 
incredible amount of value; the second has not 
been so severe as it usually is ; but the locusts are 
still fearfully eating the fruits of tlie ground. In 
the gardens of Ibralieem Pasha and others, the 
]>easants are employed to drive tliem away by 
tlirowing stones, screaming, beating drums, &c. 

IMy assertion with regard to the small daily pay 
that contents these poor people will sliow you how 
much it is in the power of a person of moderate 
income to dispense comfort to a cpnsideralile num- 
ber of poor grateful fcdlow-creatures ; and could 
you but see the blind, lame, old people wlio solicit 
alms in the streets of Cairo, you w ould yearn to 
su2)ply their simple ^ants. 

Tliose who are above distress are, with the ex- 
cci>tion of a very small proportion, such as we 
should number in England among the poor ; but, 
in many respects, they husband their little pro- 
I)erty in a ver}’^ strange maimer : though they 
never wuste a morsel of food, they are sometimes 
extravagant with trifles, simply from want of ma- 
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uagoment. A short time since we received from a 
slio}) a little parcel about a span long, round which 
was wound forty-seven feet of string, so that tlie 
paper was only Iiere and there visible ; and this 
was not, as^yoii might suppose, on account of the 
value of its contents, which cost but a few pence. 

The climate produces a great degree of lassitude, 
and the people will often use anything within their 
reach (if their own property) rather than make the 
smallest exertion ; and yet, as I have remarked to you 
some time since, no people can work liarder or more 
willingly when called on to do so. I do exceed- 
ingly like the Arabs, and quite delight in my rides 
in remarking the grace and politeness which cast 
a charm on their manners. It is very interesting 
to. see two peasants meet ; there appears so much 
kindly feeling among them, many good-humoured 
inquiries ensue, and they part with mutual bless- 
ings. 

WJiile riding out, a few days since, I was sur- 
prised by witnessing the extreme display w hich is 
exhibited during the wedding festivities of a mere 
peasant. When I arrived within a few doors of 
the house of the bridegroom, I passed under a 
number of flags of red and green silk, suspended to 
cords extending across the street ; above these 
were hung seven immense chandeliers, composed of 
variegated lamps ; and awmings of green and white 
canvas were stretched from roof to roof, .and 
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afforded an agreeable shade. Here the bride was 
paraded, covered with a red Cashmere shawl, 
numerously attended, and preceded by her fanner, 
beneath a rose-coloured canopy. 

A stranger might imagine that tlie^feast which 
concludes this display is the result of extreme lios- 
pitality, but this is not the case ; I was surprised 
at hearing of the system on which it is conducted. 
A peasant, for instance, will often buy two sheep, 
two hundredweight of tiour, and butter in propor- 
tion ; these things forming always the cliief ar- 
ticles of a feast prepared for the lower orders in 
Eg}^pt. He will then add different kinds of fruit 
according to the season, and abundance of tobacco 
and coffee ; and for the amusement of his visitors, he 
engages singers, and sometimes dancing-girls. To 
effect this, he will borrow money, and his next step 
will be to invite all his relations, and all his friends 
and acquaintance. These feel obliged to accept 
the invitation ; and no one joins the party without 
a present in his hand^; therefore, at the conclusion 
of the feast, the bridegroom is often rather a gainer 
by the festivities than otherwise. In every in- 
stance his friends enable him to repay those from 
whom he has borrowed. Heal hospitality has no 
part in the affair whatever. Ostentation alone 
actuates the bridegroom in making his prepara- 
tions. 

On the morning after his marriage he is geno- 
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rally accompanied by his friends into the country, 
or to a garden, where they feast together, and are 
usually entertained by dancing and songs. The ex- 
pense of this fete champetre, in like manner, sel- 
dom falls heavily upon the bridegroom. 

The Eg^^ptians have an especial passion for gar- 
dens and water.# Even stagnant water, if sweet, 
they consider a luxury: running water, however 
dirty, they hold to be extremely luxurious ; and 
when, during the inundation, the canal of Cairo 
is full, all the houses on its banks are occupied by 
persons wlio sit in their leisure hours smoking by 
its muddy waters : but the heiglit of tlK‘ir enjoy- 
ment consists in sitting by a fountain — this tiiey 
esteem Paradise. " 

IIow much I wish had the comfoi t of oc- 
casional showers in Eg}’pt: liowever, one of my 
boys amuses rnc often by supplying tliis desideratum 
by watering their garden from an upper projecting 
window ; employing for this purpose a large water- 
ing-pot with an ample rose, whence many a refresli- 
iiig shower falls before the lower windows, washing 
the thick dust from a mulberry-tree, and really 
giving an agreeable idea of coolness. 

This same mulberry-tree was an object of great 
admiration to a man who described our present 
house to us before w'e saw it : he said, after stating 
the accommodation which the house afforded, “ And 
there is a tree iii the court !” Having forgotten 
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what sort of tree it was, he blessed the Prophet (as 
these people do when they want to brusli up their 
memory), and then said, It is a vine.” 

This sultry day I can write no more ; and if able 
to forget tlie heat, the poor little sparrows would 
remind me that it is indeed oppressive, for they are 
flying in and out of our windows with their beaks 
^vide oj)en. 'J’hey do not seem calculated to bear 
this intense heat ; and they congregate round their 
h)od and water on the terrace, looking so pitiable 
during a liot m ind, that we should like to transport 
tlioin to li^ngland. There, however, 1 am afraid 
tlnw would not tenant the houses so fearlessly of 
harm as lliey do in Egypt. Here is no wanton 
cruelty : a great deal of apathy witli regard to 
snflering is apparent in the character of the people; 
but 1 do not think the Arabs, in general, ever 
inflict an intentional injury. 
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Letter XX. 

July, 1843. 

My dear FniEj^b, 

Since I remarked to you tlie general 
cheerfulness which reigns in the hareeins 1 had 
then seen, I have v isited one belonging to a Turk- 
ish grandee, which offers a sad exception, and 
touchingly exhibits a picture of family love and 
blighted happiness. The old and beloved master 
of this hareem is under a cloud ; he is suffering tlie 
displeasure of the Pasha, and is confined in the 
state prison. I received a most kind welcome from 
the ladies of his family. I remarked with regret 
the depression which weighed clown the spirits of 
all who composed it, and I was shocked to hear 
from the chief lady that she also was a jirisoner, 
having orders not to quit her house. 

She was attired in a kind of morning-dress, of 
w’hite, embroidered with black ; but w'ore a splen- 
did kind of crown.* This was composed of dia- 
monds, set in gold, forming flowers, &c., — ^the whole 
being of a convex shape, circular, and about six 
inches in diameter. It was w orn upon the crown 
* In Arabic a “ Kurs.” 
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ot* the liead, attached to the cap round which the 
Iiead-kerchief was wound, and had a very rich ap- 
pearanc(?, tlie diamonds being- so near together, 
tliat the interstices only served, like the red gold 
in which the stones were set, to heighten their 
brilliancy. At a little distance, the crown seemed 
like one heap of diamonds. ^ 

AVhen this lady referred to her heart’s trouble, 
tears rolled down her cheeks ; and I do not think 
1 1 lore was one lady or slave present whose eyes were 
not suffused with tears ; one especially interested 
me, for she was quite unlike any Eastern I have 
seen, having the complexion and the auburn hair 
and eyes of the pretty Irish. She manifested by 
the expression of her countenance more distress 
than lier crmipanions. I imagined she was one of 
her master’s wives; for she was attended by her 
nurse carrying her child (an exquisite little cherub) 
and several slaves. She did not, however, sit on the 
divan by “ ITaiinm,” or the chief lady. 

The mothers here exceedingly fear the evil or 
envious eye ; and ft is quite necessary, when an 
infant or young child appears, to exclaim, “ Md~ 
shiilhih,” and to refrain frotn remarking its appear- 
ance ; it is also important to invoke for it the pro- 
tection and blessing of God ; and having done so 
by repeating the expressive phrases used on such 
occasions in Eastern countries by Christians as well 
as IMuslinis, the parents are happy that their chil- 
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dren have been introduced to the notice of those 
who put tJicir trust in God. 

The apavtmcMits of this harcem are situated in a 
large garden ; and the interior decorations are like 
those of most Turkish palaces in this country. Tlie 
walls are painted in compartments, and adorned 
•^ith ill-cxccuted landscapes, representing villas 
and pleasure-grounds. 

I once told you tliat in all the liareems I had 
seen, the chief was the only wife : I can no 
longer make sncma boast ; but look and n ondei', 
as an Englishwoman, how harmony can exist where 

the affoction of the husband is shared by I do 

not like to say how many wives. 

Hareem-gardens are never agreeable places of 
resort in or near a town ; for the walls are so high 
that there is no free circulation of air, and tlie trel- 
lises for the support of vines over the walks are 
really roofs, necessary certainly at noon-day under 
a nearly vertical sun, but excluding the only re- 
freshing morning and evening air. 

I was surprised, during mj^ second visit to the 
harcem of Habeeb Eflendi, to find the ladies (whom 
I had not seen for a long time on account of the 
late plague) immersed in politics, and painfully 
anxious on account of the difference of opinion 
which lias arisen between the Emperor of Russia 
and their cousin the Sultan. They earnestly in- 
quired whether England >vould espouse the cause 
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of Turkey, and were in some measure comforted 
by a reference to the friendsJiip wliich England had 
so warmly manifested for the young Sultan, and the 
active measures which our government had adopted 
for the re-establishment of his rule in Syria. I find 
the feeling very strong in favour of England in the 
har('oms ; and I conclude tliat I hear general opi- 
nions echoed there. I judge not only from the re- 
marks 1 hear, but from the honourable manner hi 
which I am treated ; and the ^ei)tion, entertain- 
ment, and farewell I experienSro are in every rc- 
s])oct highly flattering. 

I told you of tlie great politeness that was shown 
i!ie oil the occasion of my first visit to the royal 
ladies I liave just mentioned. On my second visit 
to tliein T was almost perplexed by the honour with 
wliicli tliey distinguished me ; for the chief lady 
resigned her own place, and seated herself below 
me. I was obliged to comply with her desire ; 
but did so with much reluctance. 

1 saw nothing that I need describe, in the way 
of dress or ornanfent, on this occasion, excepting 
the girdle of the elder daughter. This w'as a broad 
band, of some dull material of a pale grey colour, 
embroidered with small white beads, which com- 
jmsefl an Arabic sentence, and having a most splen- 
did diamond clasp, in the form of two shells, some- 
what wider than the belt. There was another 
visitor present, who by her title and appearance I 
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saw to be a lady of very high rank ; and if tlie 
Turks, as some people say, admire fat women, she 
must be considered a i)rodigious beauty. I have 
seldom, if ever, seen a larger person. 

One of the most beautiful women I have seen in 
Egypt is the wife of a celebrated poet. I love to 
look on a pretty face, and hers is especially sweet. 
Her manners, too, are charming ; her welcome on 
my introduction was particularly cordial, and her 
request that I would pay her a long visit was made 
with evident sincerity of kindness. With the ex- 
ception of her diamond crown, her dress was simple, 
and her whole demeanour free from aflectation ; 1 
should imagine her character is a source of cheer- 
ful contentment to her husband and her children. 
You will forgive my national pride and prejudice 
when I siiy she reminded me of an Knglisliwoman. 

The house of this lady’s family is of the old 
Arab description, and is situated on tJie margin of 
a lake in the outskirts of the city, suiToiiiided by 
excellent and very picturesque houses, having, on 
the ground-floors, courts roofed vith trellises, sup- 
ported by pillars, and other fanciful wood-work, 
and covered with jasmines and vines. In these the 
male inhabitants spend their pastime or idle hours, 
looking on the water. The upper floors are fur- 
,$k4j^hed with meshrebeeyehs (the projecting windows 
described to you) overlooking the lake. 

From visits I turn to viiitors ; to tell you that 
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a most unwelcome guest made liis appearance yes- 
terday. Between the blind and glass of a window 
in the room where we usually sit, I discovered a 
large snake, more than a yard and a half long. It 
was outside the window ; but directly it saw me 
through the glass, it raised its head, and protruded 
its black forked tongue. It w^as of a light brown 
colour, and down the centre of its back its scales 
were of a bright yellowish hue. It was in such a 
situation that it was scarcely possible to catch it, 
and indeed my brother w'as the only man in the 
house who would attempt to do so ; for our ser- 
vants wejc so overcome by su])erstitious dread, tliat 
they would not apjiroach the intruder, and one of 
the men dared not even look at it : we were there- 
fore unwilling he should touch it, and persuaded 
him to send for a snake-charmer. 

There was considerable difficulty in finding, at 
such a moment, a man of tliis profession, although 
Cairo abounds with them. At length a poor old 
man arrived, who w^as nearly blind, and mistook a 
towel (which was pressed between the sasJics to 
prevent the creature entering) for the object of my 
dread. He addressed it with mucli courtesy, say- 
ing “ O Blessed !” several times, which expressed 
an invitation : to this, however, the snake turned a 
deaf car ; and twining itself dexterously through 
the trellis blind, it curled into a window in the 
court, and uas entirely kfet. 'We certainly would 
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ratlier it had been found, although assured it could 
only be, from our description, a harmless house- 
snake. 

You have doubtless read many accounts of the 
feats of Eastern snake-charmers, and wondered at 
their skill. Very lately, a friend of ours witnessed 
an instance of the fascination, or rather attraction, 
possessed by one of these people. He was in 
the house of an acquaintance when the charmer 
arrived, who, after a little whistling, and other 
absurd preliminaries, invoked the snake thus : ‘‘I 
conjure thee, by our Lord vSuleynnln” (that is, 
Solomon, the son of David), who ruled over 
mankind and the Jan” (or Genii); “if thou be 
obedient, come to me ; and if thou be disobedient, 
do not hurt me !” Aftey a short pause, a snake 
descended from a crevice in the wall of the room, 
and approached the man, who secured it. Ko 
other snake appearing, it was decided that the 
house >vas cleared, and our friend requested tlie 
snake-charmer to accompany him to his own house. 
He did so, and invoked the'* snakes in the same 
words. The invocation was attended by the same 
result : a snake descended, and in the same manner 
resigned itself to the serpent-charmer. 

With regard to the serpent still in our Jiouse, 
let us say, with the Muslims, we are thankful it 
is not a scorpion. Their philosophy is a lesson 
to us. 
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Several poor neighbours have lately been stung 
by scorpions: we sent them some (carbonate of 
ammonia to apply to the wounds, and it was the 
mejins of producing the happiest results. 

Cairo, with its many ruined houses, affords innu« 
merable nests for noxious reptiles ; and the progress 
of its decay has lately been so rapid, that at last a 
j)roolamation luis been issued by the Pasha for 
extensive alterations and repairs throughout the 
city. TJie houses are to be whitewashed w'ithiii 
and without ; those wdio inhabit ruined houses are 
to repair or sell them ; and uninhabited dwellings 
live to be pulled down for the purpose of forming 
squares and gardens ; meshrebceyehs are forbidden, 
and mastabahs are to be removed. Cairo, there- 
fore, will no longer be an Arab city, and will no 
longer })ossess tliose peculiarities which render it 
so picturesque and attractive. Tlie deep shade in 
the narrow streets, increased by the projecting 
windows — the jiicturesque tradesman, sitting with 
one friend or more before his shop, enjoying the 
space afforded by life mastabah — these will be no 
more ; and while I cannot but acknowledge the 
great necessity for repairing the city, and removing 
the ruins which threaten the destruction of pas- 
sengers, I should have liked those features retained 
w’hich are essentially characteristic — which help, 
as it were, to group the peo])le, and form such 
admirable accessories to pictures. 
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I must add to this letter an account of a shame- 
ful and very ridiculous imposition which was prac- 
tised upon us a fortnight ago. A poor old man 
who had for some time filled the situation of door- 
keeper to our quarter, had long been ill, and had 
been assisted by several gejitlemen in procuring 
some necessary comforts. One day my brother 
received a letter from the Sheykii of the quarter, 
telling him that poor Mohammad the doorkeeper 
had received nici-ey H the sixtli hour of the pre- 
ceding night iiii'i q.ressing a hope that he would 
give them tlu* jwice of his shroud. IMy brother, 
accordingly, sent one of his servants to tJie house of 
Mohammad, where he found his body laid out, a 
waslier of the dead attending, and his wife appa- 
rently in great distress on account of her loss. 
She returned the most grateful acknowledgments 
for the bounty which was sent to aid in enabling 
her to bury lier poor husband ; and after a while 
the affair passed from our recollection (we never 
having seen the poor man), or if remembered, it 
was only to inquire who would supply. Ids place. 

The old woman removed to another liouse a few 
daj's after ; and a maid-servant of ours, on passing 
by chance her new dwelling, was surprised to the 
last degree to see the late doorkeeper sitting within 
its threshold. “ What,” exclaimed she, my uncle 
Mohammad alive, and well !” “ Praise be to God,” 
he answered, I am well, and have livetl on the 
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bounty of your master, the Efendee ; but, by your 
life, my daughter, do not tell him that I am alive.*^ 
The old man, I should here tell you, is no relation 
of the maid’s ; this being one of the usual modes 
of address among the lower orders. The maid 
promised his existence should continue a secret; 
but she found on her return home it was impos- 
sible to keep her word, and the quarrel which 
ensued between her ami the servant who eoiivt-ycMl 
the money for the sliroiul (botii believing tlieir 
own eyes) as violent as ^ ctwccii llarooii 
Kr-Raslieed and liis \\ ife Znbey -r rather that 
between tlic'ir two einissaj*ies, on the subject of 
Abu-l-IIasari the wag. 
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Letteii XXI. 


Sc*])tenib. r, 1813. 

My dear Friend, 

In describing to you the honourable re- 
ception and elegant enterrainnicnt I experienced 
ill the Pasha’s liareeni, I cannot be too minute. 

Tlie chief residence of Ids ladies is tlie Kasr 
ed-Diibarali, a fine house situated on the west ol 
Cairo, on the eastern bank of the Nile, aial justly 
their favourite retreat. After riding through llie 
plantations of Ibralieem Pasha, which almost sur- 
round the palace, we arrived at tluj great gates ui 
the Kasr, through which wc emtered a Jong road 
within the high walls covered with trellis closely 
interwoven wdth vines. At the end of this Ave 
dismounted, and walked on a beautiful pavement 
of marble through several patlis, until vre arrivtid 
at the curtain of the Jiareein. Tins being Kiised, 
we were immediately received by a young Avife of 
Mohammad ’Alee, wlio addressed my friend Mrs. 
Sieder in the most affectionate terms, and gave us 
both a most cordial welcome. In a moment a 
croAvd of ladies assembled round ns, Aying Avitli 
each other in paying us polite attention ; and 
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ha^ iiig disrobed me, they followed us (the wife of 
the viceroy with us leading the way) to the grand 
sfilooii. 

This is a very splendid room, paved with marble, 
as indeed are all tlie passages, and, I imagine, all 
the apartments on the ground-floor ; but as several 
are entirely covered with matting, I cannot assert 
this to be the case. Tiic pavement in the saloon 
is simply white marble, tlu* purest and best laid 1 
have seen in the East. The ceiling (which is 
divided into four distinct oblong com])arlments) is 
painted admirably in stripes of du;k aiul light blue, 
radiating from gildcni centres, from each of wJiich 
Iiang splendid chandeliers containing inmimerable 
wax-lights. The corners and cornices arc richly 
decorated. The pavement under the two centre 
eoin])artments is not matted, but the two ends, to 
the right and left on entering, arc covered witli 
fine matting, and fitted with crimson divans. 

The windows are furnished with white mnsliii 
curtains edged wu'tli coloured fringe, some pink 
and some blue. AD the looking-glasses (of which 
tliere are perhaps six in the saloon) are furnished 
with festoonaaud curtains of pink and blue gauze. 
There is one table with a cover of pink crape 
embroidered in stripes of gold, and having upon it 
a large glass case of stuffed birds. On either side 
of the door are fanciful stands for large square 
glass lanterns, composed of pillars, round which 
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are twined artificial flowers. Tlic windows are 
European in form, and the harecin bliinis are com- 
posed of tasteful iron-work ; I can scarcely say 
filigree, the pattern is too bold. The entire in- 
terior decorations are in light and summer taste, 
and tlie saloon charmingly cool. 

We crossed to an apartment on the opposite side, 
where the same lady placed us on the divan and 
seated herself by our side. This room is entirely 
covered witli matting, and furnished with most 
luxurious divans, extending round three sides, not 
raised (as is usual) on a frame about a foot or more 
in height, but entirely of cotton, forming mat- 
tresses two feet in thickness, placed on the ground. 
These are covered with very gay chintz, as are 
also the cusliions which incline against the walls ; 
and at tlie right and left ujiper corners are distinct 
square cushions, covered with wdiite muslin em- 
broidered w'ith black braid, and each having back 
cushions to correspond. Above all these there is 
a row' of small cushions, covered with white muslin 
and embroidered with blaok, corresponding in 
pattern wdth the corner seats. The curtains re- 
semble those in the saloon. • 

Here we received coffee, which w'as handed to 
us by the chief lady of the household, the treasurer, 
a particularly lady-like person, to whom it was 
iianded by a lady who bore it on a silver salver, 
attended by several others ; one carrying tlie little 
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cofiTcc-pot ill a silver vessel, suspended by chains, 
and also used as a censer, containing burning char- 
coal. The whole group was most picturesque, 
and many of the ladies were fair, young, and 
beautiful. 

TJie lady of Iho Pashl then proposed our re- 
turning to the saloon, that she might comluct us 
to tlje widow of Toosoon IVlsha, and to the 
daughter of Mohammad ’Alee IMslni, who were 
sitting at the upper corner. I found tlie former 
lady seated on a cushion on the ground, next to 
the right-hand cormu*, and the daughter of the 
Viceroy took the seat of honour, \\hich was also a 
cushion placed on the ground. Kumcroiis ladies 
and slaves wer(‘ in attendance; all standing in a 
line Tit^foi'e tlie edge of the mat. 

'We were soon joined by another wife of the 
Pashl, the motlier of Mohaininad ’Alee Bey (a 
boy about nine years of age) ; her designation is 
“ The lady, liie mother of Mohammad ’Alee 

It would be a breach of etiquette, and contrary 
to hareem laws, were I to describe particularly 
the persons of the wives of the Pasha, or any 
lady after distinguishing her by her name or her 
situation in a family ; but I may in general terms 
express my admiration of the two ladies I have 
seen, and I think they arc the only wives of the 
viceroy. Both are young — tlie one is a dignified 

VOL. II. n 
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and handsome person, and the otlier CPiieohlly 
gentle and very lovely. 

Soon after noon, dinner was announced ; and tlio 
widow of Toosoon Piisha led the way to a room 
adjoining tlie saloon, where a most elegant dinner 
was arranged, on a very large round silver tray, 
placed on a stool, and surrounded by cushions. 
The passages we passed were occuj)ied by in- 
numerable black female slaves, and some eunuchs, 
dressed in all the variety of gay Eastern costume, 
and forming a curious contrast and a most pic- 
iiircsquc back-ground to tluj ladies and white slaves 
wlio surrounded and accompanic<I i:s. On c ither 
side of the door several ladies, each \\ ith an em- 
broidered napkin hung on her right arm, held 
silver ewers and biisius that we might wash our 
hands before advancing to the table. 

No one was admitted to the table but the widow 
of Toosoon Pasha, the daughter of jMoIiammad 
'j^lee Pashsi, the mother of Mohammad ’Alee 
Bey, with ourselves, and a lady of great importance 
in the East, the foster-mother of ’Abbds Paslia.^ 
The place of the younger wife was vacant. 

The tray was covered with small silver ilishcs 
filled with various creams, jellies, &c., and most 
tastefully garnished with exquisite flowers. In the 
centre was a fore-quarter of lamb, on i)ihlv. I 


* 'Abbas Pu£h^ is the reputed successor to the Pi'usliillik. 
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was truly glad, on this occasion especially, that niy 
jiO)iie-habits had been Eastern ; liad the case been 
otherwise, a joint of meat to be eaten without 
kiiile or fork would have been a forniklalile obj(!Ct ; 
for, iiiKler any oironmstances, I should not have 
anticii)ated that the widow of Toosoon l\isha, who 
is also the. mother of Abbas IMshsi, and who, 
beiijf^ the eld(;st, w'as the most honoured at table, 
would liave distinguished me as she did, bj" passing 
to me, with her own fingers, almost every mcwsel 
that I ate during dinner. The mother of Aloliam- 
mad ’Alee Bey in the same mu»incr disting'uished 
Mrs. Sieder. 

The lamb was succeeded by stew; the stew by 
vegetables ; tlic vcigetables by savoury cream, 
&c., compo.'-ing an innumerable Aariety ; and each 
Avas removed, and its place filled, Avhen perhaps 
only tasted. Sweet dishes, most delicately pre- 
pared, sncc(?eded these in raj)id succession ; and, 
with one e\ception, all were in silver dishes. 
Ladies attended close to our divan with fly-whisks ; 
behind them about* thirty formed a semicircle of 
gaily-dressed, and, in many cases, beautiful Avomen 
and girls ; and those near the door held large 
silver trays, on Avhich the black slaves who stood 
without placed the dishes, that the table might be 
constantly rcjdenished. 

Black female slaves in the houses of the great 
are not permitted to enter an apartment Avhere are 

i>2 
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visitors ; but black eunuchs, when favourites with 
their masters, are constantly to be found in tlie 
very cciitre of a high hareem. 

In presenting- the morsels to mo, the widow' of 
Toosoon lMsh:l constantly said, “ In the name of 
God and these worfls are always said by the 
IMusliins before eating or drinking. ‘‘ Praise be 
to G od” is the grace after either. 

Tliero is one particularly agreeable custom ob- 
served after dinner in the East ; cacli })ersoii is 
at libei ty to leave tine table wlien satisfied. 'I'o a 
European it is really a relief to do so, the dishes 
are so numerous, varied, and rich. 

Tli(’re is much grace in the manners of the ladies 
of llie East even in the most trifling actions : it 
was pretty to observe the (degance with which the 
silver ewers and bjusins were held for us when we 
left the tray. We were succeeded at the table by 
the highest ladies of the household ; and 1 imagine 
others, according to their rank, dined after these, 
until all had taken their meal. 

We returned to ths saloon, w here we w'ere met 
by the younger wdfe of the Piisha, who had been 
prevented joining us at table by indisposition. She 
gave me a most kind general invitation to the 
Kasr ed-Dubdrah, and a particular one to a festival 
w hich is to take place on the occasion of a grand 
marriage some time before I quit this countiy. 
The fantasia, she assured me, is to be the most 
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splendid that can be prepared or arranged ; and 1 
shall soon be permitted to tell you the name of tlie 
bride. 'J'hia she told me ; but I must ni)t mention 
it until the day is fixed for the marriage. Jt is an 
Egyptian state-secret ! 

There are many extremely beautiful v/onien in 
the hareem of the Pasha, and many handsome young 
girls ; some not more than ten years of age. Tlie 
Turkish ladies, and the Circassians, and (Georgians, 
are generally extremely fair ; and I must particu- 
larly mentioii one who was remarkably beautiful, 
and more sj)lendidly dressed than any of her com- 
panions. She (lid not enter the saloon until we 
heard dinner announced ; and her a})j>earanee was 
something very attractive. Her yelek and shin- 
tiyan (or long vest and trousers) were of rich i)hini- 
coloured silk, and the quiet colour of her dress ex- 
hibited with brilliant eflcct a profusion of costly j 
diamond ornaments. Her head-dress was tastefully 
arranged, and the richer sprays of diamonds were 
lavishly interspersed m a dark crape head kerchief. 

I cannot take a better ojiportunity of describing 
the EastcTii dress, as worn by the Turkish ladies, 
than while the hareem of the Pashii is fresli in my 
recollection. The tarboosh (or red cap) is trimmed 
with a very large and full tassel of dark blue silk, 
which is separated and spread over the crown, and 
those ladies who wear rich ornaments almost always 
display their most costly jewels on the back of the 
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iiead, either in tlie form of a kurs, wliicli I Iiave 
described to you, or a spray, very much resembling 
. in form vl flettr da lis'y but broader and shoi ter ; tin’s 
is i^laced at the division of tlie tassel, whicli latter is 
often so broad wlicn spread, as to extend an inch 
beyond tlie head on either side in a front view. 
The hcadkerchief is wound round the h(iad, partly 
over the fbrehead, and the fringed ends are arranged 
on one side ; the front hair is cut short, and comber 1 
towards the eyebrows, and this is extrciindy un- 
becoming, disfiguring even a beautiful face, exce])t- 
ing in cases Vi herc the hair curls naturally, and 
parts on the forehead. Tlie long hair is dis]»{js(jd 
in numerous small jilaits, and loojied up on cither 
side ovcT the hcadkerchief. In many cases, the 
hair of the younger ladies, and white slaves, is dis- 
hevelled, and hanging loosely on the shoulders ; 
blit this I have only observed in tlie Turkish 
iiareenis : many in the Kasr ed-I)ub:irah wear their 
long hair tlowiiig on their shoulders, and, in 
some instances, their attractions are considerably 
Iieighteiied by this simplicity; but no coiffure^ 
liowever studied, or simide, is so pretty as that 
worn by the Arab ladies, whose long hair hanging 
down the back is arranged in many small plaits 
often lengthened by silk braid, and generally adorned 
with liundreds of small gold ornaments, resembling 
oval spangles, which harmonize better with the 
Eastern costume than any other fashion. 
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Tu return to tlie Turklsli lu(iies : tlioy wear the 
yelek consiilerably longer than tlicir Jieight ; the 
back })art resting on the gTountl, and Ibnning a 
gracei’iil tiain ; and in walking over a mat or 
carper j they hold the skirts in front over the arm. 
*i'lie sliirt is of silk gauze, line muslin, or a very 
beautiful tliiii cratie, with glossy stripes, wliieh is 
made (jf raw silk in the harceins, and is ere.’ini 
colour: the sleeves of tliis are not contujod at the 
\vri>t. 'J'he shintiyan ai-e extieiudy full, and 
lU'Merally of a dilfcixmt maieiial from the y('lek : 
liio former being of rich brocade, h rge i)aft(Tned 
nuisliu, or chintz, or sometimes of jdain satin, or 
gros do Kaj>les. The yelek, on the contrary, is 
madi' of a material witli a delicate pattern, generally 
a SI a <11 stripe, whetlier of satin, Indian silk, or 
snc./iin. 

Tln)>'o lailies who arc not jierfeclly idle, aiul 
who have not slaves as train-beanns, tuel; tlu’ir 
skirts throir>’h their girdles ; and thus, 1 tlnnk, 
the (I less is very graceful] j’’ wo:n. Ladies of dis- 
tinetii):! always weat Cashmere shawls round the 
wai.>1, generally red; and these in Kasr ed-Du- 
b.iiali had a narrow edge of gold, with gel.1 
cords and tassels at the corners. There, the luirz 
W'ore ditierent from any T had before seen ; being 
of embroidered cloth, of various colours; and the 
daughter of the rasha, and others, had their long 
sleeves buttoned at the wrist. The sleeves are 
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always so matle that they can be buttoned if their 
length prove inconveni(»nt ; but as tlic great ladies 
of the land do not occupy theiuselvcs in any way, 
but spend their time on their divans, they can 
scarcely find these hangingdraperies inconnnodioiis. 

This descri[)ti()n of dress leads me ))ack to the 
lady whose apj)(*arance so especially attracted my 
admiration. After I requested that my riding- 
dross might be brought, I observed several ladies 
crossing the saloon, among whom she walked, 
bearing it towards me, and looking like a queen in 
person and in dress. She dressed me with much 
grace, and then with her eompanioiis stepped back 
into the doorway to receive and give the parting 
salutation. One circumstance I have omitted, 
namely, the crimson embroidered curtains, which 
hang before all the doorways in the palace ; for the 
doors stand open, a closed door being never permitted 
in the harcems. Much taste is disjilayed in the em- 
broidery of these curtains ; indeed, the perfection 
of taste is to be found in the decorations of the 
Kasr ed-Duburali. 
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Letteh XXII. 


December, 1S13. 

My LEAH FiilEND, 

I CANNOT \^ettcT give you an idea of the 
oj-dc‘ 1 - and discipline observed in the liareeius of the 
great and wealthy than by comparing each to a 
pctly slate, with its rulers and its othcers. The 
person occupying the place of highest rank, next to 
tlio master, is the chief lady, who is often called, 
j)roi)eviy or nTi[)roperly, ITiinum, or, correctly, 
Kliaiimn. This title, which literally signifies ^My 
Lord,* (for Turkish ladies, %vhoin we in England 
generally look upon as persons treated u ith little 
respect, are lionoured with male titles) by right 
belongs first only to those ladies of the Sultdii whom 
we call sultanas ; tjiat is, to any of tlie near fe- 
male relations of the sovereign, and to any of liis 
ladies who has borne a prince or ])rincess ; secondly, 
to the wives of the grand vezeer ; but it is sometimes 
given by courtesy to the wives of grandees in ge- 
neral, and sometimes to ladies of inferior grades. 
The male title Efendim (literally ‘ ]My Master’) 
is also given to tlie same ladies. 

The chief lady of the hareein is the mother o£ 
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the master; or, if his mother be not living*, his 
sister, or sisters, fake preccflence ; and next to 
them ranks Ids favourite wife, 'i'he question of 
priority amoii!:^ the wdves of one man is more easily 
arrant^ed than you, with European notions n^spect- 
ing the rights of w'omen, couhl imagine possible. 
It is generally settled thus : the first wdfe, if she 
become a mother, retains her rank above any wife 
subsequently taken ; but if not, she yields toanotlier 
more fortunate, and consequently, more belo^’ed 
and Jionoured. The other wives take their stations 
according to tlie preference of their husbands. 

Each wife, among the higher chisses, has her 
separate apartments, and distinct attendants ; for even 
Eastern wdves might manifest jealousy under cir- 
cumstances of constant intercourse with each other. 
In the cases of the great, it is not unusual for each 
wife to occupy a separate mansion ; but w hether in 
one large house, or several smaller ones, the ha- 
reem of the grandee occupies the wdiole, or nearly 
the whole, of the abode, w liich is generally enclosed 
by garden w'alls as lofty as the houses in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Without the aid of sealing 
ladders, or the more effectual mean of admission 
— intrigue, the hareem of the Turkish grandee is 
\vell secured from illicit visitors. At the outer 
door is stationed a bowab, or door-keeper, and the 
^cond is guarded by eunuchs. Ileyond the scconil 
suspended the hareem curtain w hich I have be- 
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fore described ; and in the first of the ip.ner apart- 
inerts are the black female slaves who undertake 
thj menial offices of the hareem. Af'ter passinpf 
the outer apartments white slaves are found car- 
ryiui^ silver sprinkling bottles of scented water, 
small silver censers suspended by chains, cofiee, 
pipes, slicrbet, and sweetmeats ; each set of coffee- 
cups or sherbet-cups being placed on a small tray, 
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and often concealed* bencatli a round pj)lcndidly 
embroidered cover, bordered with deep and heavy 
gold fringe. Among the white slaves may be ob- 
served several wlio are considered superior to their 
companions, walking about as though superintend- 
ing their arrangements ; and among the former, 
especially, I have found the most lovely girls in 
tlie hareems, many of them fully justifying my pre- 
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conceived ideas of the celebrated Georgian and 
Circassian woiuoii. Kxceptiiig ifi two cases, dicer • 
fulness lias ap])eared to me to reign among these 
fair prisoners ; entirely excluded as tliey are from 
intercourse witli any iiersons of the otljer sex, ex- 
cept their master and Jiis very near relations. If 
any other man attempted to pass beyond tlie first 
entiaiice, his temerity would in all probability be 
punished with death the moment his purpose sliould 
be discovered. 

Tlie houses of the grandees, separate fioiii their 
hareeins, are generally accessible ; and the liberty 
of ingress is sometimes not a little abused. Last 
montli Mohammad ’Alee was residing in las palace 
at Shubra, and two Europeans resorted thither for 
the ]>iirp()se of seeing the gardens. They wore the 
Frank dress, witli the exception of their liaving 
adopted tiie tarboosh, a sliawl round the waist, and 
red shoos. After pcrambulaliiig the gardens, they 
entci ed the palace, and meeting with no opposition, 
they examined one apartment after another, and at 
length entered the bedroom of the Fashd, where 
sat his highness, nearly undressed ! Altliough 
taken by surprise, liis Turkish coolness did not for- 
sake him : calling for his dragoman, he said, “ En- 
quire of those gentlemen where they bought their 
tarbooslics.” Tlie Europeans replied, “ I hcy were 
purchased in Constantinople “ and re- 

joined the Fiisha, “ I suppose they learned their 
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manners. Tell them so.” Judging from this retort 
that their presence was not agreeable, the Franks 
saluted tlie viceroy, and withdrew. 

This reniiiids me of another late occurrence, in 
which, however, wsx& exhibited only a want of 
Knowledge of Turkish etiquette ; no absence of 
gentlenianly mind. An European gentleman who 
lately visited Egypt was introduced, among others 
in this city, to a grandee, and was accomi)anied to 
his residence by a friend of my brother, and Moiis. 

L , both of whom, during many years, ha\'e 

resided in this country, and visited in the best 
Eastern society. After they had partaken of tlie 
usual refresliment of pipes and coffee, sherbet was 
brought, and handed first to the stranger. ITe 
looked at it for a momeiif, and then at the gaily 
einbrf)idered napkin hung over the arm of the slave 
who presented it ; and following the im])nlse given, 
I conclude by his preconceptions of Eastern habits 
of cleanliness, dipped his fingers in the sweet be- 
vera:?e, and w iped them on the napkin. Mons, 
L , with the perfect delicacy which charac- 

terises French politeness, folJow'cd his example, 
dipped his fingers in the sherbet, and wiped them 
on the napkin. I wonder whetlier their host un- 
derstood his motive for such strange doings. My 
brother’s friend sat at a little distance from liis com- 
panions, and confessed that he drank his sherbet. 

To return to the oi^nization of tlie great Jia- 
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reems : the Hdiium generally, has four ])riucipal 
attendants, two of wlioni are elderly, and act simply 
as coin])anions : the tliird is the treasurer, and the 
fourth, tlie sub-treasurer. 'J'he next in rank are 
those who hand pipes and coffee, sherbet and sweet- 
meats ; and each of these has her own set of sub- 
ordinates. Lastly rank the cooks and liouse-slaves, 
wlio arc mostly negrcsses. The harecm is a little 
world of women, iji which many have passed tljeir 
infancy and their cliildliood ; the scene of tlieir 
jovs and sorrows, tlieir pleasures and tla ir cares ; 
beyond which, they have no idoaof a wider theatre 
of action ; and from which they anti(;ipate no 
change but to the harceju of their lursbaiids. 

The ideas entertained by many in Euro}?e of tlie 
immorality of the hareeiu are, I believe, erroneous. 
True it is, that the chief ladies have much j)ower 
wliich they might abuse ; but the slaves of these 
ladies are subject to the strictest surveiilance ; and 
tlie discipline which is exercised over the younger 
women in the Eastern hareem can only be coin- 
paro<l t{) that which is establlslied in the convent. 
A deviation from the strictest rules of modesty is 
followed by severe punishment, and often by the 
death of tlie delinquent. The very framework of 
Eastern society is so opposed to the opinions of 
Europeans, that I will venture to prophecy it must 
be the work of several generations to root up pre- 
judice before the mind of the Eastern can be pre- 
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pared for the reception of our ideas of civiJiz.ation. 
That Ciiristianity is the only iiiediiim tlirough 
which liappincss may be attained by any people is 
most certain ; tlierefore as the Easterns are veiy 
far fioni l)eing’ CJiristians, except in tlie mere 
dogmas of tlieir faith (inasnmcli as tlicy acknow- 
ledge the Messiah, thougli denying his divine na- 
ture, and liis atonement for sin), so they are very 
far from being really happy. 

The prejudice existing among tlie Turkish 
women against the pure* doctrines of Christianity , 
is evident fiom occasional, or ratlier, T should say, 
from fn'ijuent remarks made in my i)rc*.sencc, and 
to my friends. One lady, who gave me a general 
and warm invitation to her liareein, and treated me 
really afleetiuiialely, so far betrayed her opinions, 
that she exclaimed tome, and to my friend, What 
a pity that you are Cliristians !” Alas ! such 
feelings are too general for our minds to bo blinded 
to tlie fact of tlieir existence ; and so long as mar- 
tyrdom avvaits the comert to our blessed faith, 
little or no progress will be made by tliose benevo- 
lent men, wliose devotion of hapi)incss and of life 
to our Sa^'iour’s caiisc will secure for them the 
favour of their God, however unsatisfactory may 
be tlie results of their labours. 

Of those female slaves who, after the age of 
childhood, have been brought from countries where 
tliey have enjoyed almost unbounded libertv, few. 
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perhaps, become reconciled to. confiiioment within 
the narrow and limited precincts of tlic hareom. 
Some, by their personal charms rendered favour- 
ites of tJie master, doubtless dclig’ht in the luxuri- 
ous i)rison. Others, who have, in addition to his 
favour and affection, a stronger tie to their foreign 
home — tliat of their having borne Idni a child, 
would receive their emancipation, if accompanied 
by a dismissal and a marriage to some other per- 
son, with earnest prayers for the retraction of the 
intended boon. Brought uj), in general, with 
Muslim feelings, they become the most aflection- 
ate of mothers. Their maternal tenderness is often 
most especially manifested by their dread of the 
evil eye ; a superstition which obliges me, in my 
intercourse with Muslim mothers, to observe tlie 
utmost caution in making any remarks upon 
children. 

In one instance, I was unfortunate, in one re- 
spect, in a remark of this kind ; but fortunate in 
another respect, inasmuch as one of my own chil- 
dren was the subject. I occasioned much distress 
to an Arab lady who was passing the day with me 
(when, in the course of conversation, the effects of 
climate on the constitution of the young wore dis- 
cussed) by observing that my eldest boy had not 
suflered as the rest of our party had done from the 
heat ; adding thankfully, that I considered him 
strong. In an instant she vociferated, “ Bless the 
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Prophet! bless the Prophet!” and repeated this 
for some time, wliile she coloured deeply, and ex- 
hibited the most extraordinary agitation. I con- 
fess I u as at first confounded ; for although I per- 
ceived that in her enthusiasm she feared that I had 
endangered my dear boy’s welfare by expressing 
my o])ini(m of his health, and that she earnestly 
desired 1 should avert any calamity by doing as 
slie dircct(‘d at the moment, 1 was not at all dis- 
pos(.‘d to hless the Pro2)1iet; but I endeavoured to 
quiet her apprehensions by repeating in Eastern 
plirascology “^Praise be to God for the health of 
my family,” and ‘’If it please God may it con- 
timu*.” Finding me calmly and gravely endea- 
vonrijjg to couvince her that the English do not 
fear ex])ressiijg their satisfaction in the welfare of 
those tliey love, she btcjime more tranquil, but I 
do not think slie felt reassured. By saying “ O God, 
bless our Lord Mohammad !” the etfect of the evil 
eye is believed to be prevented ; and it is not a 
little singular, that my friend feared the etfect of 
my ow']i admiring upon my own child. 

It is very difficult for a stranger, like myself, to 
avoid making mistakes in various other ways. For 
example, I heard footsteps on the stairs leading to 
our terrace a few days since, and beckoned a maid, 
who w as passing, that she might inquire for me 
who w'as gone up stairs, w^hen, to my astonishment, 
she ran from me imme^Jiately ; and though I called 
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lier by name, and induced her to look round, she 
saw me again beckoning with 'my hand, and con- 
tinued her lliglit. Annoyed at wliat appeared io 
be perverseness, I clapped my hands, and slie at 
once retnrne<l. ‘‘ Why did you run away wlieii I 
beckoned yon?” said I. “Because,” reidicd slie, 
“you made a signal to me to go away.” 'i liat is^ 
I turned tow^ards her tlie back of my liand. Had 
I reversed the position, or beckoned witli the ])alni 
downwards, she would have understood that T 
wanted her; as it was, she supposed tliat she was 
to run away as fast as possible. 

I do not remember that I mentioned to yon the 
uncouth dresses that are worn here at this season 
of the year by the hulies of the higher classes. 
When I pay an unexpected visit to such persons, I 
generally find most of them in quilted jackets of a 
description as little becoming as can be imagined, 
or enveloped in any w'arm covering that they have 
at hand. Their rooms are Avarmed by means of 
the brazier, Avhicli produces a close and suffocating 
smell, such as I cannot easity^ endure ; and, indeed, 
I seldom feel much occasion for a fire. Tlie wea- 
ther is now really delightful ; but it has not been 
so uniformly since the commencement of Avinter. 
As ill the cases of most travellers, our residence 
here has been marked by peculiarities. The extra- 
ordinary inundation of last year, and the heavy 
rain of this, are events Avhich have had no pre- 
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cedents on record during the lives of the present 
generation. After wishing for occasional showers 
(hiring eight months in vain, not a drop of rain 
falling, we had on the thirtieth of October a tre- 
mendous storm of rain, attended with thunder and 
lightning, and one almost continuous peal of thun- 
der lastcMl two hours, rattlfng and ridling in a most 
awful manner, while the rain fell in torrents ; ]>ut 
on the first of last month, the rain was still more 
copious : it poured through the roofs and ceilings ; 
and we and our servants during the storm were 
seeking dry corners in which to deposit cushions, 
inattrasses, and other furniture ; and were running 
hither and thither to remove them as the water 
gained upon us. Our house is extremely well- 
built for Cairo, and yet, in the upper rooms, 
pretty smart showers fell through the ceilings fbr 
some time after the storm abated, and only one 
room in the house escaped the general flooding. 
Our poor neighbours suffered severely, and fearful 
has been the illness which has ensued ; indeed, the 
inhabitants are still <eeling lamentably the effects 
of that tremendous storm. Many houses have 
fallen in consequence of it ; and others have been 
greatly injured. The roofs, in many instances, are 
seldom plastered with anything better than mud, 
but simply composed of planks and strong beams, 
on which coarse matting is laid ; and often over 
all only rubbish is strewed to preserve the matting 
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from being blown away: therefore the showers 
which penetrate these roofs sometimes become 
showers of mud, to the destruction of furniture, 
llain, however, seldom falls in this part excepting 
in the cooler season, wdien a few showers occiuy 
and tliose are generally light. 
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Letter XXIII. 


January, 1844. 

My dear Friend, 

I WAS presented yesterday to Xezleh 
Ilanuin, by my friend Mrs. Siedor. My reception 
was remarka]>]y flattering, and perliaps unusually 
so, because it took place in her bed-room. I was 
not aware that slie was suffering from severe indis- 
position when 1 called at the Kasr ed-Dub{irah, and 
w’ouhl not liave intruded when 1 was informed that 
this was tlic case ; but when she lieard that I had 
arrived, she expressed her desire to see me as soon 
as her two physicians, then in attendance, should 
have quitted her chamber. Her highness is the 
eldest daughter of the PJshil, and tlierefore holds 
the highest rank among the ladies of Egypt. I 
have before said that she is the widow of the 
Deftardiir Mohammad Bey. 

While we w ere sitting in one of tlie rooms open- 
ing into the saloon, the curtain before our door 
ivas suddenly closed ; for the physicians were pass- 
ing. In a few minutes tlie curtain w'as withdrawn, 
and I was conducted to the presence of her high* 
ness. 81ic was supported by pillows, and evidently 
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suffering much from cough, and oppression of the 
chest. She received me with much affability, and 
at once requested me to sit by her side on a raised 
divan, which I imagine is her bed. Low divans 
surrounded tlie room, and the pavement was covered 
with a Turkey carpet. It had in no respect tlie 
character of a be<i-rocni, but rather that of a luxu- 
riously furnished Turkish winter sitting-room. It 
opens into a noble saloon, over that which I for- 
merly described to you. I ibund the youngest son 
of the Pdshd, Mohammad *Alce Bey, sitting on a 
cushion at the feet of his sister, Nezleh Han urn, 
and finding me to be unacquainted with Turkish, 
he politely conversed with me in French. He is 
nine years of age, and in a few' months will be 
considered beyond the harecni age. His mother, 
and other ladies, sat on my left hand. Thus I saw', 
on the one hand, a lady about fifty years of age — 
the daughter of the Piisha, and on the other, a very 
lovely young w^oraan, step-mother to her highness, 
the wife of her father, and the mother of her little 
brother. < 

Her highness, in features, and especially in her 
eyes, bears a strong resemblance to her father, 
having a countenance full of intelligence, and 
capable of the most varied expression ; generally 
quick and searching in glance ; but often beaming 
upon me with the sweetest smile imaginable. She 
directed one of the Pashd’s favourites, the mother 
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of two of his children, to wait upon me.* This 
lady received the coffee from another at the entrance 
of tlie chamber, and handed it to me in an exquisite 
gohl zarf, richly set with rows of large and small 
diamonds, arranged spirally, and ornamented be- 
tween tlie rows with most delicate enamel. Yes- 
terday was the fourth day of the Great 'Eed, or 
Great Beirdm (the latter of the two priiici]>al 
annual festivals of the Muslims), and a day appro- 
priated to visits of ceremony to Jicr highness by 
those ladies who have access to lier ; tlie tJiree pre- 
ceding days having been spent by them in visiting 
the tombs of relations and friends. While I was 
sitting with her, many ladies came in to pay their 
rc “<pects to her ; but in consequence of her illness, 
they wore simply dressed, with the exception of 
one lady, who was most splendidly attired. She 
had on the back of her head a profusion of dia- 
monds, and wore a long orange-coloured CashmcTo 
jubbeh, richly embroidered, and forming, as she 
walked, a glittering train of gold. She only 
kissed the border of* her highness's robe, and left 
the room without speaking ; none of her visitors 
did more than kiss her hand ; nor did any one of 
them speak a single word ; neither did Nezleh 
H {ilium take any notice of their salutation, other- 
wise than by allowing them to take her hand. 

* She has lost both her children. 

E 2 
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This etiquette, I am informed, i^ot only observed 
during her illness, but at all times. The visitors 
never raised their eyes ; and here I felt peculiarly 
the advantage of being an Englishwoman, for she 
kept up with me a lively conversation, and reall}'' 
treated me as an equal. With true Eastern polite- 
ness, her highness assured me that our presence 
made her feel really well ; and begged I would 
consider her Iioiise my own; using every per- 
suasion to induce us to prolong our visit. Sherbet 
was handed to us in deep j^urple cups, exceedingly 
elegant, and containing a very delicious beverage. 
I need only say of the sherbet and coffee covers, 
and the napkins, that they were as splendid as the 
most exquisite embroidery could render them ; but 
I must notice her highness’s pipes. The mouth- 
pieces were most tastefully adorned with brilliants, 
set in rich patterns, and the silk covering of each 
was elaborately decorated with embroidery. She 
smoked incessantly ; but was the only lady in the 
room who did so. By the way, I have become 
quite reconciled to sitting arnong those who smoke, 
for the scent of the tobacco used by the ladies here 
is extremely mild, and quite unlike what offends 
my sex so much in England. 

Isezleh Hdnum requested me three times to 
remain when I proposed leaving her, and when at 
length I urged that I must depart, as it was near 
sunset, she bade me farewell in the most flattering 
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terms slie could empli^. On quitting her cliani- 
ber, I found the lady next in rank to lier who 
liandtMl me the coffee and slierbot, waiting with 
another cup of sherbet for me to take en passant, 
I mention this because it is always intended as a 
distinguishing mark of honour. Several ladies 
accompanied us to the door, and tlie treasurer fol- 
lowed me Avith the present of an embroidered 
handkerchief from her highness. 

Do not think me egotistical, because I describe 
tlius minutely my reception : I (‘(uisider it import- 
ant in a description of manners, «^‘specially as the 
recidviiig and [laying visits is the every-day business 
of an Eastern lady ; and by tlius entering into de- 
tail, I hope to give an idea of the extreme politeness 
which characterises those with whom I am ac- 
quainted. I may also add, that I think it due to 
the hareem of the Dasha, and others of (iistinction, 
to show the respect they manifest towards tlio 
English. Were I a person of rank, there would 
be nothing remarkable in the honourable attentions 
I receive ; but as a pfivate lady, I confess they are 
exceedingly beyond my anticipations. On quitting 
the Kasr, my attention w^as atlracteil by one of the 
most perfect visions of loveliness I have had the 
gratification of seeing, in the person of a white 
slaA^e-girl about seventeen years of age. She stood 
leaning her head against the doorway, while the 
line of beauty Avas described to perfection in the 
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grace of her attitude : her complexion Avas deli* 
cately fair ; and her hair and eyes were neither or 
them dark, but of that gentle shade of brown 
M'hich harmonises so charmingly with a fair com- 
plexion. 1 cannot minutely describe her features ; 
for there is a perfection of beauty which defies 
descriplion, and such was her’s. There was an 
expression of melancholy on her sweet countenance, 
and something so impressive in lier appearance, 
that those who liave seen her once cannot forget 
her. 

1 fear that I sliall not soon receive my summons 
to the AA^edding in the Paslid's hareem. There 
seems to be some cause for delay which I do not 
knoAv ; and it is a subject respecting Avhich I can- 
not, consistently with politeness, ask any questions 
of those who are able to give me the desired 
information ; but a cousin of the Sultdn told me, a 
few days ago, Avith the utmost gravity, in allusion 
to this affair, that there remained one point unset- 
tled, namely, tlie choice of a bridegroom I Every- 
thing else was arranged. Among the great, in 
this part of tlie Avorld, the Avishes of a daughter 
Avho is to be given away in marriage seem to be 
very seldom considered. She is nourished and 
brought up in the expectation of a day when she 
Avill be delivered OA'er by her parents to the pro- 
tection of a husband, a stranger to her both in 
person and in mind. You may well wonder that 
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such conduct can be tolerated in any land ; and 
may sigli for those helpless women who are dis- 
posed of in this manner ; but the reform of such a 
practice, under present circumstances, is impossible ; 
for I am- perfectly confirmed in my opinion that 
tlie 'women themselves would shrink with horror at 
tlie proposal to make an intended husband person- 
ally acquainted with his wife before the marriage. 

Marriages among the middle classes in this city 
are often conducted with much display of a most 
singular kind. A bridal procassion which passed a 
few days ago through the principal streets in our 
neighbourhood, was headed by a fool, or buffoon, 
w ho, mounted on a horse, and attired in the most 
grotesque manner, with a high pointed cap, and a 
long false beard, performed a variety of ridiculous 
antics. Tw o men upon camels, each beating a 
pair of kettle-drums, of enonnous but unequal 
dimensions, attached to the saddles, immediately 
followed the fool. Then came a man bearing a 
cresset, formed of a long pole, having at the top 
several receptacles 4Ebr flaming wood, which were 
covered with embroidered handkerchiefs. This 
cresset, the proper use of which is to serve as a 
light at night, was thus used merely for display. 
Next came a man on tall stilts, and tw^o swords- 
men gaily attired in cloth of gold, brandishing 
drawn swords, and occasionally engaging in a 
mock fight. The sw'ordsmen were succeeded by 
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tiro ilaiiciiK^ moil, and flicse by vocal and instru- 
mental musicians, singings anfl playing witli tlie 
utmost vigour. Then followed five boys, eacli 
about five or six years of age*, attired in female 
apparel of the richest description, heavy with gold, 
*»nd decorated with a piofasion of ivomen's orna- 
ments composed of gold and costly jewels, which 
dazzled the sight. These boys were being paraded 
previously to circumcision; and each of them 
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partly covered his face with a folded embroidered 
handkerchief, to guard against, the evil eye. They 
were followed by four women, hose office had 
been to summon the female friends to the wedding. 
Iikicli of these, who, like aJl who followed tJiem, 
were on foot, had a rich piece of cloth of gold 
throw'll over her left shoulder, with the edges 
attached togelljer on her right side. The pieces 
of cloth were presents which they had received. 
About thirty young girls, all veiled and hand- 
somely dressed, and then about the same number 
of married ladies (the latter of whom, enveloped in 
their black silk habarahs, looked, to the eye of a 
European, as if they were attired rather for a 
funeral rather than for a w'edding) followed next ; 
and then came the brhie. She w as entirely covered 
by a rich Cashmere shawl, as usual ; but upon that 
part of it which covered Jier head-dress and bridal 
crown were attached such spleiiflid jew^elled orna- 
ments as are seldom seen except in the hareems of 
grandees. Attended by two female relations, one 
on each side of her, followed by others, and j^re- 
ceded by a woman, who w'alked backwards, con- 
stantly fanning her (notwithstanding the coldness 
of the weather) with a large fan of black ostrich- 
feathers, she walked under a canopy of yellow 
gauze, supported by four pole.*?, at the upper ends 
of which w^ere attached embroidered handkerchiefs. 
Behind this walked a baud of musicians. The 
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whole was like one of those scenes described in the 
Thousand and One Nights ; so gay, so brilliatit, 
and so strikingly Eastern. The procession ad- 
vanced almost as slowly as a tortoise. 

While on the subject of j>roccssions and mar- 
riage, I may mention a late ridiculous occurrence, 
arising out of a matrimonial case. Four lawyers of 
our neiglibourhood weni last week condemned to 
hard labour, and ])aradcd through the streets on 
asses, with their faces towards the tails, for illegal 
conduct in a suit respecting a refractory wifi*. In 
illustration of their oficnee, I may remind yon of 
a cjise, which I heard referred for judgment to our 
neighbour Deborah ; that of a young man who 
agrei'd to take as his bride a girl reported to 
have but one eye, because she was a person of pro- 
perty. He did take her, and expended an extra- 
vagant sum upon the wedding festivities ; but tJie 
affair did not end as he expected, I le found liis 
wife to be about thirteen years of age, a little de- 
licate child ; but possessing some spirit ; for she 
positively and obstinately refused to acknowledge 
him as her husband. Having been legally married, 
he could only divorce her, or cause her to be re- 
gistered as refractory ; and he adopted the latter 
course ; in consequence of whicli he is not obliged 
to Support the girl, her family doing so until she 
shall resign herself to him. Cases of this kind are 
t)f frequent occurrence, and though it often hap- 
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pens that a woman twenty years of ago submits 
witliout a murmur to be married to a man of 
threescore, a girl who lias not long passed the 
commencement of her ‘ teens* veiy seldom will 
a husband whose chin shows him to be a 

man. 
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Letter XXIV. 

February, 1844. 

Mr DEAR Friend 

My brother s account of the liareem, and 
all that he has written respecting the manners and 
customs of the women of this country, I have found 
to be not only minutely accurate, but of the utmost 
value to me in preparing me for tlie life wliich I 
am now leading. Ilis information, however, on 
these subjects, being derived only from other men, 
is, of course, imperfect ; and he has anxiously de- 
sired that I should supply its deficiencies, botli by my 
own personal observation, and by learning tis much 
as possible of the state and morals of the ^vomen, 
and of the manner in wliich they are treated, from 
their own mouths. 

When my experience with respect to the hareem 
was much shorter as to time, and more limited as 
to its objects, than it has now been, I was unwill- 
ing to express to you an opinion with which I was 
^(j^nbly impressed within a few months after my 
al in this country ; that a very large propor- 
Hbn of the men, and not a few of the women, are 
frequently, and almost habitually, guilty of the most 
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abominable acts of cruelty and oppression. Though 
I liavc seen imich that is amiable in the i)ersons 
with whom I am acquainted here, the opinion 
above* ex})ressed has been so frequently and strongly 
confirmed that 1 cannot withstand the conviction 
of its being correct. 

The wives and female slaves, in the houses of the 
higher orders, are generally, if I may judge from 
what 1 have seen and heard, treated by the husband 
and master with much kindness ; and the condi- 
tion of the slaves s(?ems to be, in one respect, pre- 
ferable to that of the wives ; as the latter are often 
in constant fear of being divorced ; while tlie sale 
of a slave ’vho has been long in a family, unless 
HI account of pecuniary distress, is reckoned highly 
disreputable; and if slie borne a child to her 
masUT, and he acknowledge it to be his own, to 
sell her is illegal. But among the middle and 
lower classes, both wives and female slaves arc 
often treated with the utmost brutality : the former 
are often cruelly beaten ; and the latter, not un- 
freqiieiitly, beaten fb death ! 

A neighbour of ours, a few weeks ago, flogged 
liis \A’ife in a most barbarous manner, and turned 
her out of doors, because his supper was not ready 
precisely at the time appointed. Two days after, 
however, he brought her back. The .same man, 
not long since, beat a female slave so severely, that 
she lingered in great pain for about a week, and 
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then (Jitd. This man is a Coiit, by profession a 
Christian ! Another man beat one of his female 
slaves until she threw herself from a window, and 
thus killed herself on the spot. This man also is 
of the same profession ! Much are they mistaken 
who sny, “ \Vhat need is there of missionaries 
here to instruct the Copts, who are a Christian 
peoj)Ie One who know^s them well assures me 
that their moral state is far w'orse than that of the 
Muslims ; that in the conduct of the latter there is 
much more Christianity than is exhibited in that 
cf the former. But the remarks which I am 
making apjjly to both the Muslims and the nominal 
Chustians, but to these are more extensively ap- 
plicable. How sad that the duty of regarding 
truth should oblige me to make such a distinction ! 

The English Institution in this city, the chief 
object of w hich is to introduce among the Copts 
that sound knowledge which is the first requisite 
to improve their religious and moral condition, I 
look upon as one of the most useful of all the esta- 
blishments of the Missionary Society. The accounts 
of it which have appeared in tlie publications of 
that Society have scarcely show^n its full import- 
ance ; for this cannot be duly appreciated by any 
one who does not know by experience the state of 
the people wdiom it is designed to benefit, and the 
admirable judgment and indefatigable and self- 
denying zeal with which its objects are pursued. 
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Connected with tliis Institution is a cliapel, suffi- 
ciently large and very coniinodious ainl coinfort- 
ahlo, where I am tliankful to have opportunities 
to join in tlie servic ‘ of our Ciinreh, and to hcjir 
many an excellent sermon. But I must return from 
this digression to resume tlie subject which occa- 
sioned it. 

Seldom do manydaj^s elapse without our licaring 
tlie most piteous screams from women ami eliildren 
suffering under tlie wdiip or stick ; and much 
trouble do we cxjierieiie.c in our endeavours to stop 
the ])arbarities practised in our immediate neigh- 
bourliood. Tlie answer usually retuiaiod to our 
messages of reproach on these occasions are of tlie 
most civil kind, assuring us, with many sahilations, 
thaty /or our sahes^ the offender sliall be forgiven. 
1 believe that the cruelty wdiich now seems so 
coinmoii may, in some degree, be attributed to the 
^j)pression which its exercisers themscU es siifler ; 
ibr every one who has studied the liumaii mind 
>’ill agree with me, that, with few exce]>tions, the 
oppressed become the*liardest of oppressors. 

Tlie women generally seem full of kind and 
tender feeling, although (as I have remarked) there 
arc not a few instances of the reverse, and lately 
we have been distressed by the conduct of two 
women, our near neighbours. Tlie one, old 
Deborah, >vliom I mentioned to you in a former 
letter, has so cruelly beaten a little girl who lives 
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with her, on three or four occasions, that we have 
taken the poor child into our house each time until 
she has, by her own choice, returned, when her 
cruel mistress, who is said to be her grandmother, 
lias promised us not to repeat her violence. 

The other was a more distressing case. A 
woman residing in a house adjoining our own had 
lost seven piastres, and discovering that a little 
grandson had stolen them, she sent for a man, by 
profession a beater^ to chastise him. One of my 
boys hcaixi this ; and finding that by mounting a 
little ladder he could reach a window commanding 
the court of this woman's house, he did so, and 
immediately called to tell me tliat the report w'as a 
true one \ that the man had arrived, and was tying 
the arms and legs of the poor child ; but that his 
grandmother was standing by him. That being 
the case, I assured my boy that her only object 
could be to frighten the child by confining his 
limbs, and that 1 felt certain she could not suffer 
him to be hurt. I formed this opinion from my 
love for the grandmothers* of England, whose 
children’s children are the crown and glory of their 
age. Alas! for my mistake in supposing this 
Arab possessed the feelings of woman’s nature ! 
I hardly left the foot of the ladder, when I was 
recalled by the screams of my own dear child, who 
was crying and scolding in an agony of distress ; for 
the man in the court below was beating the limbs. 
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the back, the chest of the poor little boy, as in 
writhing and rolling on the ground each part fell 
under the dreadful blows of a })onderous stick, 
while between each infliction tlie old woman cried 
‘‘again!” This brutality could not be suflered, 
and my brother instantly sent one of our servants 
with such a threat of vengeance if they did not 
immediately desist, that the child was at once re- 
leased, and quiet was restored to our house, but 
not tranquillity to our minds. This same wretched 
W'oman periodically laments the loss of her son, 
the father of this child, and fills the air with her 
discordant wailings regularly every alternate Mon- 
day. She has always been to us a most annoying 
neighbour, and is the more so now that we know 
the hypocrisy of her lamentations. 

The Muslim ceremonies that have reference to 
the dead are, however, generally very interesting ; 
and their wailings would always be deeply affect- 
ing, were they always sincere, and not confined to 
stated periods ; for they seem to express the most 
intense, heart-breaking, despairing grief. The art 
of wailing in the most approved style appears to be 
an accomplishment that can only be acquired by 
long practice ; and regular professors of it are 
usually hired on the occasion of the death of a 
person of the middle or higher classes. These ac- 
company their lamentations with a tambourine, 
and occasionally interrupt their screams by plaintive 
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songs. Their performances, and those of the female 
mourners in general, arc such as were practised in 
most remote ages ; such as we see portrayed upon 
the walls of the ancient Egyptian tombs, and such 
as arc mentioned in many parts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 ; Jcroni. ix. 18; 
Amos V. 16; and St. Matt. ix. 23 ; vividly bring- 
ing to mind the minstrels and the pcophj making 
a noise” for the death of the djiughter of Jairus. 
As illustrative of the lliblc, these and other East(‘rn 
customs arc to me most especially iidcresling. 

Consider ye,” says Jeremiah, exhorting liLs 
countrymen to bewail their disobedience, and 
call for the mourning women, that they may come : 
and send for the cunning women, that they may 
come : and let them make haste, and tak(; up a 
wailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears, and our eyelids gush out with waters:’* and 
by the same me^ns the feelings of a mourning 
Eastern family seem to be most powerfully excited 
in the present day, for, in general, the most piercing 
cries and screams that I hear, on account of a 
death, are those which interrupt the lamentations 
of the hired mourner, who is “ cunning” in her 
art. The cemeteries in the neighbourhood of Cairo 
are among the most picturesque of the various 
scenes which surround us ; and in these are many 
private burial-grounds, each belonging to one 
family, who, if of sufficient wealth, have within 
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its walls a house of mourning. To this house the 
females of the family regularly repair at the period 
of each of the two great annual festivals, as well 
as on extraordinary ones, to bewail their dead; 
having previously sent thither such furniture as is 
necessaiy for their comfort; and there they re- 
main, on the occasions of the two festivals above 
mentioned, and immediately after a death, three or 
more days and nights. Some of the houses of 
mourning are pretty and cheerful-looking build- 
ings, and enlivened by a few trees and flowers ; and 
I believe that the women often find no small plea- 
sure in visiting them ; their life being in general 
so monotonous. Some women, who have not houses 
in the burial-ground for their reception, have tents 
pitched for them when requisite. 

Yesterday we spent some hours at the Southern 
cemetery, which is adjacent to the city, but within 
the confines of the desert ; and were much inter- 
ested in examining the tombs of the family of Mo- 
hammed ’Alee. The tombs in the cemetery ex- 
hibit a strange mixture of various* tastes and 
dimensions ; some are in perfect repair, substan- 
tially and well built ; others are of more fragile 
kinds ; though many of the smaller monuments 
are composed entirely of white marble ; but the 
most picturesque are the most ancient ; displaying 
exquisite taste in their general forms, and more 
especially in their domes and minarets, and their 
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arabesque decorations ; llicse are of yellow lime- 
stone, here and there relieved by columns of white 
marble. Tlie building* containing the tombs of the 
l^dslid’s family is surinoiintcd by several domes, 
but is low, and in no respect deserving of nmcli 
admiration. How can I tell you of the cheerful 
ap23earance of the interior? Two noble saloons 
are filled \vitli tombs at nearly equal distances r 
these are cased with while marble, and most gor- 
geously decorated with gilded and painted car\ cd 
work. 'J’lic floors are covered with beautiful car- 
pets, and t]i<3 scene has at once a complete air of 
gaiety and comfort. It has litfle that can lead the 
mind to the reflection that this is the resting-place 
of the dead. Such a variety of gay colours, and 
such varied forms meet the eye, that if the con- 
sciousness intrude that it is a sepulchral building, 
it is soon banished by the speculation as to which 
tombs may be considered more splendid than those 
around them. We generally gave the preference 
to that of the motlier of Nezleh Iliinum, and of 
Mohammad Bey Deftarddr; the latter, 1 think, 
bears the palm. 

The tombs are generally about eiglit feet long, 
and four high ; and on the top of these is placed 
an oblong slab, about a foot thick : the upright 
slabs at the head and feet are eight or ten feet 
high; and on that at the liead is a representa- 
tion of the head-dress of the deceased, can ed in 
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stone, and painted. There are four unoccupied 
tombs ill tlie principal saloon, raised, but not de« 
corated. The embellishments altogether are such 
as only suit saloons appropriated to feslivity. 
Turkish taste is ill calculated for decorating the 
aboties of the living, and does not apply at all 
where quiet and solemn effect is indisjiensable. 
It is not so with regJird to Arabian taste : the 
Turkish is gaudy and florid : the Arabian is chaste 
and elegant, as much in domestic architecture as 
in the construction and decoration of sepulchres 
and mosques. ^ 

I felt that I coidd at any time spend a day in 
the sjiloons above mentioned, admiring the beauties 
of the place, with mucli personal comfort, and 
without the frequent intrusion of any melancholy 
reflection. 

In a charming house, adjoining the tombs, ap- 
propriated to the use of the hareem of the keeper, 
we paid his ladies a visit, and were welcomed with 
true Eastern hospitality. The chief lady, who was 
handsomely attired in scarlet cloth, embroidered 
with gold, is a kind agreeable person, but woefully 
mistaken in her manner of training the dispositions 
of children. Two little babies belonging to the 
hareem w'ere brought in to show us : the eldest, a 
boy, could just w^alk ; and as soon as he made his 
appearance, the chief lady called for a stick, that 
puss, who was quietly crossing the carpet, might 

VOL. II. F 
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be beaten for bis amusement. Not beiii^ aware 
that the beating was not to be in earnest, 1 iiiter- 
esded for the cat ; when my acquaintance replied 
mysteriously, “ 1 like her very imieh, T will not 
hurt her.” Accordingly, she raised her aim with 
considerable ehbrl, and let it fall gently. She next 
desired one of her slaves to kneel, which tlie girl 
did most gracefully, and bent her head wdth an air 
of mock submission, to receive the kurbnj ; and ilie 
same farce w as performed. Though neither slave 
nor cat was a sufferer on the occasion, tlu^ effect 
must have been equally bud ion the mind of the 
child. Alas ! for the slaves and cats wdien he is 
biif enough to make them fwl 1 
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Letteii XXV. 


February, 1844 

My dear Friend, 

Although so many have written of the 
j)yranii(ls, and a new description cannot fail to have 
something of the character of an often repeated 
tale, I find mucli that I must say respecting these 
stupendous monuments, the greatest, perhaps, of 
ilie Woialers of tlie World, which have been ob« 
jccts of our curiosity and astonishment even in the 
age of childhood, and the sight of which forms an 
era in one’s life. I will, however, as much as pos- 
sible, avoid tniubling you with a repetition of what 
you have read, or may read, on this subject, in the 
w’Oirks of various travellers. 

Having arranged that, during our visit, we 
should spend our days in a sepulchral grotto, and 
our nigiits in a tent, we set out on this agreeable 
excursion wdtli the most pleasing anticipations. 
The illusion so general in the East with regard to 
distance, occasioned by the extraordinary clearness 
of the atmosphere, is strikingly demonstrated in 
approaching the pyramids ; it is very remarkable 
that the nearer we apjiroached the objects of our 
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destination, the less grand and imposing did they 
appear. From tlieir aspect, as I first drew near 
to them, I should have formed a very inadequate 
idea of their dimensions. As soon as we had 
crossed the river tliey appeared witliin a mile of 
us ; and after we had proceeded more than a league 
from El-Geezeh, I could scarcely believe tliat we 
were still a full league fi*om tlie pyramids ; for the 
distance to tliem from El-Geezeh, by the route 
which we took, is more than six miles, tliough it is 
just five miles in a direct line. When we arrived 
within a mile of the pyramids, the illusion became 
greater: the courses of stone were then plainly 
discernible, and it was easy to calculate that they 
were not more in number than the courses of brick 
in a house about fifty or sixty feet higli. These 
presented a scale by which the eye was much de- 
ceived in estimating the altitude of the structure ; 
being unaccustomed to tlie sight of stones of such 
enormous magnitude employed in building. But 
neither of these causes would be sufficient to pro- 
duce such an illusion if there were any neighbour- 
ing object with which the pyramids might be con- 
traste<l. I was fully convinced of tliis when 1 ar- 
rived at the base of the great pyramid. It was 
tli6n curious to observe how distant appeared those 
places w’here I had thought myself nearly at my 
' journey's end. The clearness of the air w ould have 
deceived me then, as before ; but I w'as looking at 
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objects less strange to me; siicli as palm trees, 
villages, and the tents of Arabs. 

A coiispicnons object as we aj)proiieliecl the 
pyramids was an old ruined causeway, most ]»ro- 
bably a part of tliat wliicli was built by Kara- 
Koosh for the convenience of transporting stones 
from tlie pyramids to Cairo, wlien he constructed 
tlie citadel, and tljird wall of that city ; and tins 
portion may have been raised on the ruins of that 
wliich Herodotus describes, as the more ancient 
causeway was raised for tlic purpose of facilitating 
the conveyance of stones from the quarries on the 
oasleni side of the Kile to tlie site of the Creat 
Pyramid, to line the passages of that structure, and 
perhaps to case its exterior. 

'When we were at least a mile from our jour- 
ney’s end, I remarked to niy brother, “ The pyra- 
mids do not appear so grand as 1 expected now we 
are almost close to them.” “ Almost close to 
them !” replied he ; ‘‘ wait a little, and then tell me 
what you tliink.” Accordingly we rode on ; the pro* 
yoking ajjpearaiice bf nearness to tlie objects of our 
visit surprising me during our whole approach. 
At this season it occupies three hours to reach the 
pyramids from Cairo, and this month, on account 
of its coolness, is particularly agreeable for such 
an excursion. A kind friend, ]\Ir. Bonomi, well 
known for the length of time he has spent in this 
country', and his extensive acquaintance with its 
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monuments, was staying at the pyramids, and pre* 
pared for us a tent, and another comfortable place 
of abode, an ancient sepulchral grotto in a rock, 
which latter has served as the foundation of a pyra- 
mid, now for the most part destroyed. This exca* 
vation we found ample and airy, having three large 
square apertures, serving us as windows, besides 
the entrance. Our tent was pitched near it, our 
carpets spread, and our home in the desert had an 
air of comfort I had liardly anticipated. There is 
much that is homeish in carrying one's own carpet : 
place it where you will, in the boat or in the 
desert, your eyes rest upon it while thinking, and 
its familiar patterns afford a sort of welcome. The 
habit of placing the seggddeh (a small carpet) on 
the saddle enables an Eastern lady to take it wher- 
ever she may wander. When she is disposed to 
rest, her attendants spread it ; and nothing is mure 
refreshing during a desert excursion than to rest 
upon it, and take a simple meal of bread and fruit, 
and a draught of delicious Kile water. 

As soon as possible after oui* arrival, we mounted 
the rock on which the pyramids are built, and there 
observed the effect I have described with regard to 
the objects we had passed on our way. From the 
brightness of their colour, apparently little changed 
, by the thousands of years that have passed since 
^eir erection, the pyramids do not appear vener- 
rable: there is an appearance of freshness about 
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tliem which amazed me : but with regard to their 
wonderful magnituile, I found that I was no longer 
disappointed when I had ascended tlie rocky ele- 
vation on which tliey rest : when T was witliin a 
few yards of the base of the Great J pyramid, I was 
enabled to the full to comprehend its vastness. 

We lingered late among the olijects of our visit, 
and were iiiterest(^l in observing the enormous sha- 
dows of the two greater pyramids, stretching across 
the cultivated plain to the river, as the sun was 
setting. The general view from the rocky emi- 
nence on which they are built is the most imposing 
that can be conceived. 

lleturniiig to our grotto, we enjoyed our evening 
meal with the appetite of desert travellers, and 
went to rest with our minds impressed by reflec- 
tions on what wc had seen, and by the novelty of 
our situation. 

Wc were not the only dwellers in tombs during 
our stay near the pyramids ; fur a row of sepul- 
chral excavations, which Colonel Vyse and his 
party occupied in 1837, are ‘now inhabited by a 
Nubian, who has taken possession of them to afford 
lodgings (for a small remuneration) to travellers. 
Also at a short distance from our grotto, an Arab 
had taken up his abode in a similar but better 
tomb. Living there as a hermit, he is esteemed a 
saint by the people of the neighbouring villages, 
and is supported entirely by casual charity. Very 
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probably lie has adopted the life of an anchorite 
because he is idle, and finds it easier to depend on 
others than to gain his own bread. It is common 
to see the Arabs on their way to leave a dejiosit of 
bread or other food, and sometimes money, with 
this recluse, more especially on Friday, when he 
receives numerous visitors. 

My brotlier, during a long visit to the pyramids 
in 1825, occupied one of the tombs of whicJi the 
Nubian has now taken possession. TJiey are ex- 
cavated in the eastern front of the rocky eminence 
on which stands the Great l^yramid. At that time 
a family consisting of a little old man (named ’Alee) 
his wife (who was not half his equal in age) and a 
little daughter, occupied a neighbouring grotto ; 
guarding some antiquities deposited there by Cavi- 
glia. 1 besides these, my brother had no nearer 
nt'iglibours than the inhabitants of a village about 
a mile distant. The Sheykh ’Alee made himself 
useful in bringing water from a well which Cavi- 
glia had dug in the sandy plain, just at the foot of 
the slope before the^grottoes. lie w'as a poor half- 
witted creature, but possessed strong feelings, as 
was exemplified by an occurrence which happened 
during my brother’s stay at the pyramids. One 
afternoon, his cook had sent old ’Alee’s little girl 
to the neighbouring village to purchase some to- 
bacco. The child not having returned by sunset 
iny brother became uneasy, and dis])atched a ser- 
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vant to searcli for her, and bring her back. ’Alee 
had also become anxious, and had sent his wife for 
the same purpose ; but when the night had closed 
in, and he had received no tidings of the little girl, 
he became almost frantic : he beat his breast, 
stamped on the ground, and continued for some- 
time incessantly screaming, Y4Mebrookeh ! yd 
Mebrookeh !” (the name of the child, signifying 
blessed.) After my brother had endeavoured for 
a little while to pacify him, he set off towards the 
village. About five minutes more elapsed, and my 
brother was sitting before the grotto, wonderiiig 
that no one had returned, and that not even his 
two Bedaweo guards had come as usual, when he 
was alarmed by loud and piteous cries in the desert 
plain before him. Leaving a servant in the grotto 
—for a strange youth was there — my brother ran 
towards the spot whence the voice seemed to issue. 
As it was dark, he could see nothing ; but after he 
had proceeded some distance, he heard the follow- 
ing words repeated veiy rapidly over and over 
again. “ I testify that there ts no deity but God, 
and I testify that Mohammad is God’s apostle — 
and soon he found poor old ’Alee lying on the 
ground. lie told my brother tliat an ’efreet (or 
demon) had seized him by the throat, and thrown 
sand into his mouth, and that he was almost suffo- 
cated. (It seems that the Ara])s are subject to a 
spasm in the throat, which they attribute to the 
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above cause.) The two Betlawees, in the mean- 
time, wliom the servant and *Alee’s wife liad en- 
gaged to assist them in their search, had found the 
child, and were, like my brother, drawn to that 
spot by the old man's cries. They helped him to 
walk back, but the poor creature had been so ter- 
rified and distrcssifed, tliat for several days after he 
M'Qfi quite idiotic. 

On the second day after iny brother Iiad taken 
lip liis quarters at the pyramids, a young Bedawce 
— tlie stranger I have mentioned — claimed from 
him the rights of hospitality. He remained with 
him until he quitted his sepulchral abode, and, 
being a very clever and witty youth, amused liiin 
exceedingly, every evening while he was smoking 
his ])ipe, by reciting stories and verses from the 
popular romance of ’Aboo-Ze)^! : but at the same 
time he gave much offence to my brother's Egyp- 
tian servants, by his contempt of the felldheen (op 
peasants), lie liad deserted from the PdsJia's army 
of regular troops, as he frankly confessed ; and 
was afraid to enter ftie villages, lest he should be- 
recognized, and sent to the camp. When my 
brother was leaving the pyramids, he asked this^ 
y^oung man what he would now do for provision, 
as he dared not enter the villages. He replied, 
‘‘ Who brought you here ? God is bountiful.” 

On the occasion of our visit to tlie pyramids, my 
brother inquired of our guards if they knew or 
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reiueinbeml poor old ’Alee, to which one of tliem 
replied that he w as his son, and that he had been 
dead for some years. lie tlieii inquired whether 
Mebrookeh w as living — “ Yes,” answered the man, 
“ slie is well and married, and the mother of two 
children.” He went on to assure niy brother lie 
remembered his fornu;r visits w ell, and there wus 
something satisfactory in tJie prospect of being 
guai’dcd by one man, at least, who, for old acquaint- 
ance sake, miglit be on the alert. This man, 
though especially remarkable for his honesty, is 
not distinguished for his social virtues — he has 
married ten wives, and says he would marry twenty 
if he could aiford to do so ; asserting that although 
he has divorced several, he has only done so be- 
cause they deserved it, for that they failed in their 
duty to him, iiotwithstaiiding his kindness to tlicm. 
According to his own account, he w^as alw ays good 
to them ; he never reviled, but only beat them ! 
The facility of divorce is a prodigious evil ; often 
productive of want and miseiy^ It is sadly com- 
mon to find wdves rejected for §ome trifling oifence ; 
when a kind admonition would have shown them 
all that haxl been amiss in their conduct, and w^ould 
have rendered them valuable helpmates. I grieve 
to say that wives here are generally divorced merely 
from caprice. 

Our guards, three in number, w ere remarkably 
^ifituresque objects; more like lledawees than like 
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peasants ; lielongiiig to a tribe wliicli, not many 
years ago, exchanged the life of desert-wanderers 
for that of agriculturists ; and having retained the 
(Iress of tlioir fathers, wdiich consists cJiiefly of a 
loose shirt, and a kind of blanket, wliich envelops 
the body, and gives to tlie wearer an appearance 
quite j)rinieval. It was at first amusing, but at last 
very tiresome, to liear tliese men calling to each 
other during the. whole night, as though tliey feared 
tlieir companions might be asleep : tlanV constant 
repetition of, Open your eyes ! o])en your eyes 
well!” effectually kept us watching also. One 
guard lay outside the tent, close to my head, and 
amused himself by singing constantly. I should 
have been very l»appy if something more substantial 
lhaij canvass had separated me from such a lively 
neighbour. AV'^e rose in tlie morhing fatigued, but 
the invigorating desert-air soon revived us; and 
we set out on our adventures with becoming 
energy. 

The bed of rock on wliich the Great Pyramid is 
situated is about oife Jmndred and fifty feet above 
the sandy plain which intervenes between it and the 
cultivated land. It is a soft testaceous lime-stone^ 
abounding particularly with those little petrifac- 
tions described by Strabo as found in great quan- 
tities around the pyramids, and supposed to be 
‘petrified Imtils, the leavings of the workmen who 
built the pyramids ! These abound in many’^ parts 
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of (he cliairi of mountains by which llio valley of 
the Nile is confined on this side. The stone, Avlien 
newly cut, is of a wliitish colour; but, by exj)osuro 
to the air, it becomes darker, and assumes a yel- 
lowish tint. The level parts and slopes of the rock 
are covered with sand and pebbles and fragments 
of stone, among >Yliich are found pieces of granite 
and pori)hyiy, ro(tk crystal, agates, and abundance 
of petrified shells, &c. 

The Great Pyramid is that which is described 
by Herodotus as the work of a Pharaoh named 
Cheops, whom Diodorus Siculus calls Chein- 
niis. Diodorus adds, that some attributed this 
pyramid to a king named Annaeus. According to 
Manetho (a better authority in that case), it was 
founded by Suphis, the second king of the Fourth 
Dynasty, which was the second dynasty of the 
Memphite kings. 

Colonel Yyse’s most interesting discoveries of 
the hieroglyphic names of the royal founders of the 
first and third pyramids afford remarkable confirma- 
tions of the truth of the statements of Manetho and 
others respecting these monuments. The name of 
the founder of the Great Pyramid ii] hieroglyphics, 
according to the pronunciation of different dialects 
is Shofo, or Khofo: the former nearly agreeing 
with the Suphis of Manetho, the latter with the 
.Cheoj)s of Herodotus. 

The height of the Great Pyramid is not much 
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greater than that of the second : the former haviiig 
lost several ranges at the top ; while the tipper part 
of tlic latter is nearly entire : but the base of the 
former is considerably larger ; though the differ- 
ence is not very remarkable to the eye, and in the 
solidity and regularity of its construction, it is 
vastly superior. 

The pleasure which is felt by the modem tra- 
veller in surveying the pyramids is not a little in- 
creased by the consideration of their venerable 
antiquity, and the reflection tliat many philoso- 
phers and heroes of ancient times have in like 
manner stood before them, wrapt in admiration 
and amazement. The stupendous magnitude of the 
Great Pyramid is most clearly apparent when the 
observer places himself near one of its angles. The 
view of the pyramid from this point, though the 
best that can be obtained, cannot convey an ade- 
quate idea of its size ; for a gap in the angle, which 
apjiears to be near the summit, is not much more 
than half-way up. Thus greatly is the eye deceived 
by this extraordinar3f object. 

Eacli side of the base of the Great Pyramid is 
seven hundred and thirty-three feet square, and the 
perpendicular height is four hundred and fifty-six 
feet, according to my brother’s measurement. It 
consists of two hundred and three courses, or layers 
of stone ; therefore the average height of a single 
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course is about two feet and a quarter : but the 
courses vary iu height from about four feet to one 
foot. Tlie lower courses are higher than the rest ; 
and the lowest is hewn out of tlie solid rock ; as is 
also part of the secoiuL Opposite the angle from 
which my brother’-s view was taken, about twelve 
feet distant, is a square })lace, twelve feet in widtli, 
and between two and three inches in depth ; appa- 
rently marking the place of the original corner- 
stone of the pyramid. About the middle of eacli 
side of the pyramid, the exterior stones have been 
much broken by the masses which have been rolled 
down from above ; but at the angles they are more 
entire, and there, consequently, tJie ascent is not 
difficult. The upper and lower surfaces of the 
stones are smoothly cut ; but the sides have been 
left very rough, and, in many cases, not square ; 
the interstices beirig filled up with a coarsen cement, 
of a })iiikish colour. This cement is, in some parts, 
almost as hard as the stone itself; and sometimes 
very difficult to detach. Among the dust and small 
fragments of stone which hav% crumbled away from 
the sides, and yet rest upon the upper surfaces of 
the stei)s, or exterior stones, we find a great num- 
ber of the small petrifactions in the fonn of lentils, 
w'hieh I have l)efore mentioned. 

Dr. Lipsius lately gave, at a meeting of tlie 
Egyptian Society in this city, a very interesting 
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account of the mode in which the (ilreat Pyramid, 
and similar monuments, appear to have been con- 
structed, as suggested by Mr. Wild, an English 
yrchit(H;t, accompanying the Doctor, The follow- 
ing ejjgraviiig will explain the description of the 
s} which af)[)ears to have been adopted 



A structure of moderate size, o, with its sides 
slightly inclining inwards, containing, or covering 
tlie se])ulchral chamber, and with a flat top, wa^ first 
raised. Then a structure, bh, of the same height as 
the fijrmer, with its exterior sides similarly inclined, 
and its top flat, was raised around. Next, anotlier 
structure, c, was raised on the first. Another circum- 
structure, dd, was raised around that marked hh ; 
then another, cc, around the structure c, then another 
struct urti, /, upon the latter. After this manner, 
the building probably continued to increase (like 
the royal tombs at Thebes) as long as the founder 
reigned. The structure was finished, as Herodotus 
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says, from tlic top downwards. A small pyramid 
being constructed on the top, occupying the whole 
of the highest platform, and the angles formed by 
the other platforms, and the sides of tlie structures 
against which they were built being filled up, the 
simple pyramidal form was made out. The several 
platforms composed convenient am})le stages on 
which to raise the massive stones employed in the 
construction. This mode of construction was cer- 
tainly practised in some of the pyramids, and most 
probably in all, excepting those of very small 
dimensions. That the Great Pyramid and others 
originally presented plane sides has been proved by 
Colonel Vyse. 

On each side of the Great Pyramid is an accu- 
mulation of fragments of stone and mortar which 
have fallen down from the summit and sides of the 
building, and have composed a very compact mass, 
which rises, in the centre, to al)()ut fifty feet above 
the base. The sand of the desert has contributed 
but little to augment these slopes of rubbish, which 
are nearly of the same height on each side of the 
pyramid. That on tlie northern side forms a con- 
venient acclivity to the entrance. 

The ascent to the summit of the Great Pyramid 
is not dangerous, though rather tedious, as the 
description of the exterior must have shown. At, 
or near, any of the angles, tliere is, on almost 
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every course, or range of stones, a secure and 
wide ft)otiiig ; but some of tJie steps are breast- 
liigh ; and these, of course, are aukward masses 
to cliiul). I liad fully determined to attempt 
tlie ascent ; but the wind was so liigh during 
tlie period of our visit, tljat I dared not do so. 
On some otlier occasion I hope to be more for- 
tunate. 

Many stones have been thrown down from the 
top of tlie Great Pyramid, wdiich eonsequently 
wants about twenty-five feet (or perhaps some- 
thing more) of its original height; for, witliout 
don])t, it terminated in a point. It appears, there- 
fore, tliat its original height wus, at the least, four 
hundred and eighty feet. It is "worthy of remark 
that Diodorus Siculus describes tlie top of the 
pyramid as being six cubits (or nine feet) square ; 
Pliny states it to have been, in his time, twenty- 
five feet ; or, according to some cojiies of his w ork, 
fifteen feet ; the latter of which readings must be 
considered the more correct. Several courses of 
stone have been thrown down in later ages ; so 
that now, on arriving at the summit, there is a 
platform thirty-three feet square, upon which, near 
the eastern edge, are a few stones yet remaining of 
tw^o upper courses. Upon these the names of many 
travellers are cut. The platform is quite flat ; the 
stones being w^ell joined and cemented. The ascent 
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to the summit generally occupies between fifteen 
and twenty minutes. 

The view from the summit of tlie Great Pyramid 
is described by my brother as being of a most ex- 
traordinary nature. On the eastern side the eye 
ranges over an extensive verdant plain, watered })y 
numerous canals, and interspersed witli villages 
erected upon mounds of rubbish, and surrounded 
by palm-trees. In the distance is tlie Nile ; beyontl 
which are seen the lofty^ minarets and citadel of 
Cairo, backed l)y the low yellow range of INIount 
Mukattam. Turning towsirds the opposite side, 
the traveller beholds a scene exactly the reverse : 
instead of palm-groves and corn-fields, he sees 
only the undulating sandy hills of the great Syrian 
Desert. Tlje view of the second pyramid, from 
this commanding situation, is extremely grand. 
A small portion of the third pyramid is also seen ; 
with one of the small pyramids on its southern 
side. The space which lies on the west of tlie 
Great Pyramid, and north of the second, is covered 
with oblong tombs, having the' form of truncated 
pyramids; which from that height appear like 
patches of gravel. The head of the Great Sphinx, 
and the distant pyramids of Aboo-Seer, Sakkirah, 
and Dahshoor, are seen towards the south-sou th- 

About half an hour or more after sunset, the 
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gloom contributed much to the grandeur and so- 
lemnity of the scene. On one occasion my brother 
ascended the Great Pyramid about two hours before 
daybreak, and waited upon the summit until sun- 
rise, lie found it extremely cold, and the wind, 
sweeping up the northern side of the pyramid, 
sounded like a distant cataract. The second pyra- 
mid was at first faintly discernible, appearing of 
vastly more than even real magnitude. Soon after, 
its eastern side was lighted up by the rising moon ; 
and the effect was truly sublime. 

On the second day after he had taken up his 
quarters at the pyramids, during the visit to which 
1 have referred, he went out without his pistols ; . 
and in the evening one of his guards reproved him 
for lla^ ing done so. “ How easy,” he observed, 
would it be for one of our people (the Bedawees) 
to rob you, and, if you resisted, to murder you, 
and throw you down one of the mummy-pits, and 
who M'ould ever know what w^as become of you ?” 
On the following day he ascended the Great Pyra- 
mid alone, but not unarmed. While on the summit, 
he perceived a solitary Arab, making tow^ards the 
pyramid, from the west. He began to ascend the 
south-western angle, and w hen he arrived about 
half-way up, little thinking that my brother's tele- 
scope was directed towards him, he stopped, and 
took out a pistol from a case which w'as slung by 
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Ills side, looked at it, and then continued the ascent* 
As it was evident that the felloM^ had no good inten- 
tions, ni)^ brother called to him, and desired him to 
descend ; but lie eitlier did not hear him, or would 
not obey. My brother then discharged a pistol, to 
show him that he was not without the means of 
defence. Upon tliis, he immediately began to 
return, and, having reached tlie base, walked 
slowly awaj'^ into the deseft. 

Under tile present government, travellers seldom 
ar^^subjected to any danger from the natives in this 
or any btlieFpart of Egypt ; but from tlie crowding 
and importunity of the Arab guides at the pyramids 
they generally suffer much annoyance. They are 
always attended for a considerable distance, some- 
times even from El-Geezeh, by a party of Arabs 
who are in the habit of extorting money from the 
traveller on the top of the Great Pjnamid before 
they w ill suffer him to descefad. few days ago, 
a gentleman of distinction barg;^lbed with some of 
these men to attend him to th§t. summit of the 
Great Pyramid ; and wdieii th^y hid done so, they 
claimed the promised paymeirt, ss^ng that they 
had fulfilled their^gagemeht. Being afraid to 
descend without tj^ir aid, he was compelled to 
submit to their exactions, and paid them five dol- 
lars. 

It is pitiable to observe the haste which most of 
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the travellers to and from India are obliged to 
make, if able to visit the pyramids at all : some 
arrived during our stay, ran up the Great I^yramid, 
descended as rapidly, spent a few minutes witliin 
it, and disappeared in a little more than an hour 
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The entrance of the Great Pyramid * is 
over the sixteenth course, or layer of stone, about 
fifty feet above the base ; a slope of rubbish, as I 
said before, leading up to it.*)* It is nearly in the 
centre, or equidistant from either angle of the 
northern side of the pyramid : the eye would 
hardly discover that it is not exactly so ; though 
really twenty feet, or rather more, to the eastward 
of the centre. Tiie opening of the pyramid seems 
to have been attended with considerable difficulty ; 
a vast number of stones having been torn down 
above and before the aperture. An inclined plane 
before the entrance forms an angle of twenty-six 
degrees and a half with the jiorizon, being in the 
same place with the floor of the first passage. The 
size of the stones above the entrance, and the man- 
ner in which they are disposed, are worthy of 
remark. There is no granite at the entrance of 
the pyramid; all the blocks are of limestone. 


* See h in the accompanying section, 
t Sec a in the section. 
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Before the traveller enters the pyramid, he should 
divest himself of some of his clothes (for the heat 
of the interior is o[)[)rossive) and resume tliem im- 
mediately on coming* out, to prevent any check of 
perspiration. Tlie passage by which we enter the 
Great Pyramid is only li)ur feet high, and three 
feet six inches (almost exactly two ancient Egyptian 
cubits) in width, and we are consequently obliged 
to descend in a crouching position. It is lined 
above and below and on t‘acli side with blt)cks of 
limestone,* of a more compact kind than that of 
which the pyramid is mainly constructed. This 
superior kind of stone appears to have been brought 
from the quarries on the eastern side of the Nile, 
diicctly opposite the site of ISIemphis ; for stone of 
the same quality is not found nearer ; and Herodo- 
tus, and several other ancient writers, inform us 
tlsat tlie quarries of the Arabian mountains f sup- 
plied materials for the construction of the pyramid. 
Indeed, they^ assert that the py^ramid was entirely 
built of stones from these quarries ; but this, evi- 
dently, was not the *case : the stone of which the 
structure is mainly composed 'was quarried from 

* Some travellers, their momorics deceiving them, have 
descril)i*'l this passage as lined with granite; others have 
asserted that it is oF white marble. 

t Tlie mountains on the east of the Nile are so called by 
ancient Greek and Roman writers, and those on the west the 
“ Lyhiiiu Mountains.’' 
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tlie rock in its neighbourliood. Tlie nicety with 
which the stones are united in the sides of the first 
passage is very remarkable. In some parts the 
joint cannot be discerned without a close and mi- 
nute examination. In the flooring of this passage, 
and of all the sloping passages in this pyramid, 
notches have been roughly cut, like steps, to pre- 
vent the feet from slipping ; but I found them 
\ejy far from producing the desired effect, being 
now polished by the naked feet of tlie guides. 
These notches have been the work of modern 
explorers. At the distance of nearly seventy feet 
(measuring from the outer surface of the huge 
block above the entrance) we find that one of the 
stones which form the roofing of the passage has 
been hewn away precisely at the point where the 
second passage branches off in an ascending direc- 
tion (see the letter c in the section). Here we 
discover the square end of a granite block, wdiich 
^fcses the entrance of the second passage, being 
exactly fitted to fill up the aperture. The persons 
Avho opened the pyramid, being unable to remove 
this obstacle, have made a forced communication 
wdth .the ascending passage. At the distance of 
eighty feet (from the entrance of the pyramid) is 
the forced aperture, on the right side of the passage 
(see d in the section). It has been made by hol- 
lowing out the roofing, and cutting away the upi)er 
phrt of the side of the lower passage. 
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Here tlie explorer must liglit his candle (if he 
have not done so before), and having ascended 
tlirongli this o})ening, finds himself in a large place, 
which a])pear.s like a natural caverj^ in a rock. 
We now see the upper end of the granite block 
before mentioned, or of a second block. Above it 
is another, of wliieh a part lias been broken off. 
Above this the passage (e f) is seen clear of other 
incumbrances, running upwards, but in the same 
soutJiern course as the first, or descending passage. 
It is of the same dimensions as the first, and lias 
the same inclination ; but its sides and roofing are 
very rough, and consequently it has the a])pearance 
of liaving been cut through solid rock, which is not 
really the case. It is a hundred and nine feet long 
(measuring from the southernmost of the granite 
blocks above mentioned), and the flooring projects 
a foot and a half in the same direction. The ascent 
of this passage is rather fatiguing. On emerging 
from it, we find ourselves at the foot of the Grand 
Passage (sccf m in the section). 

This great passage, ascending to the principal 
chamber, is, in comparison with those wliich lead 
to it, wide and lofty. Its length being great, and 
its sides and every part of it blackened, as if by 
smoke, the further extremity was invisible to us as 
wc stood at the lower end ; and its whole appear- 
ance singularly imposing. On our right, as we 
stood here, we observed the entrance, or mouth, of 
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wliat has been called “ the well ” {g). There we 
also, at the lower end of the Grand Passage, re- 
marked some Arabic inscriptions, rudely cut with 
a chisel. These, I believe, were first noticed by 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson. My brother read them 
to me thus — Ezbek and Beybars have been here.” 

Beybars and Kalaoon El-Klfee have been liere.” 

Sultan Mohammad. . . . Sa’eed.” These three 
persons were Memlook sultans of Egypt, who 
reigned in tlie latter half of the thirteenth century, 
at whicli period, it appears, the Great Pyramid 
was open ; if these inscriptions be genuine, which 
my brother is a little inclined to doubt. 

Under the grand, ascending passage, runs anotlier, 
which is horizontal, low^, and narrow. The entrance 
of the latter (4) is fifteen feet three inches from the 
projection of a foot and a half before mentioned. 
This passage is three feet eleven indies high, and 
three feet five inches wide. I found almost as 
much difficulty in proceeding here as I had in 
ascending and descending the sloping passages ; the 
dust and the heat together being here especially 
oppressive. It continues of the same dimensions 
to the distance of ninety-three feet. Here we find 
a descent of one foot eight inches in the floor ; so 
that the remainder of the passage is nearly high 
enough for a person of middling stature to w^alk 
along it without bending down the head. At the 
distance of a hundred and ten feet nine inches (from 
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its entrance) it terminates (see i in the section) at 
the eastern corner of the north side of a chamber, 
which is nineteen feet long, and seventeen feet 
broad (see /t). This has been called by some 
travellers the (Queen’s Chamber from the sup- 
position tliat the queen of the founder of tlie 
pyramid was buried in it. The roof is formed of 
long blocks of stone, leaning against each other. 
The height of the chamber, to the commencement 
of the roof, is thirteen feet and a half ; and to the 
summit, about seven feet more. The floor, sides, 
and roof are constructed of the same kind of lime- 
stone as the passages. In the eastern end (not in 
the middle, but rather to the right) is a high and 
narrow recess, five feet wide at the bottom, but 
becoming narrower towards the top, like the sides 
of the Grand Passage. Tt is three feet five inches 
tleep. Within it, four feet from the floor, is the 
entrance of a forced passage, four feet wide. At 
the commencement it is square, and smoothly 
cut ; but further on it becomes irregular ; and at 
the distance of fifty*feet it terminates at a hollow 
space, wider and more irregular than the rest. In 
this chamber and forced passage there is little to 
detain us. We return to the Grand Passage. 

Above the entrance of the horizontal passage 
which leads to the chamber above described, is a 
perpendicular (marked h in the section). This 
perpendicular, together wdth the height of the said 

G 3 
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passage, is seven feet three inches. The flooring 
then ascends in the same direction as the other 
ascending passage ; at an angle of twenty-six de- 
grees and a half. At the distance of three feet five 
inches is another perpendicular or step of only 
eight inches, above which the floor has the same 
inclination again ; and notches have been cut in it 
to facilitate the ascent, which is not easily per- 
formed unless without shoes. There is a bench of 
stone on each side all along the passage, and in the 
tops of these benches are oblong holes at short in- 
tervals : their use is unknown. The width of the 
passage (including the benches, whicli are one foot 
eight inches and a half square), is six feet ten 
inches ; about four ancient Egyptian cubits. The 
sides of the passage are composed of nine courses 
of stone from the benches upwards. The stone is 
of the same kind as that of which the lower pass- 
ages are constructed. Some travellers have sup- 
posed it to be white marble^ but no marble is found 
in any part of the pyramid. The two lower 
courses are even with each other, but each course 
above projects tliree inches beyond that below it ; 
and so does each corresponding course at the upper 
and lower ends of the passage. The length of the 
whole passage is a hundred and fifty-eight feet. At 
the distance of five feet and one inch before we 
reach the upper end, >ire ascend another perpen- 
dicular of two feet eleven inches. The floor beyond 
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is horizontal, forming a small platform (see I in the 
section). ¥ rom this commences a horizontal pass- 
age three feet seven inches ami a half in height, 
and three feet live inches and a lialf in width (see 
ni), 'Within it, on the right, is the entrance of a 
forced 2)iussagc, made in search for other chambers 
tlian tliose already known. At the distance of four 
feet five inches (from the entrance of the triie 
I)assage), commences an open space above (see w), 
the upper part of which is nearly twice as wide as 
the i)assage, and nine feet eight inches in length : 
but the jrnsage below is contnKited again to its 
former height by a kind of portcidlus, formed of 
two blocks of granite one above another, each one 
foot three inches thick ; these have been let down 
from the s^mce above between two small projections 
on each side which form a pair of grooves. Be- 
yond this, the passage (which is here of granite)^ 
is open as before, to the space above, and there are 
grooves for the reception of three other portcullises 
of granite, by which the architect thought that he 
should for ever pievent access to the mysterious 
chamber which contains the sarcophagus ; but these 
have been broken and their fragments carried aw'ay. 
The passage beyond (see o), is of its former di- 
mensions, and continues so to the distance of eight 
feet five inches, its whole length, from the top of 
the Grand Passage, being twenty-two feet and a 
half. It terminates at the eastern extremity of the 
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north side of the Grand Chamber (see p in the 
section). 

The dimensions of the Great Chamber are es- 
pecially worthy of remark : the length is thirty- 
four feet four inches and a half ; just twenty 
ancient Egyptian cubits; the width exactly half 
that measure. The height is about two feet more 
tlian the width. It is entirely constructed of red 
granite. Near the western end is the sarcophagus ; 
which is also of red granite. It is seven feet and 
a half in length, three and a half in breaxith, and 
the sides are half a foot thick. No hieroglyj>hics 
nor sculptures of any kind adorn it either within 
or without ; its sides arc perfectly plain and po- 
lished, and its form is simply that of an oblong 
chest, in every way rectangular. Its lid has been 
carried away, as well as its original contents ; and 
we find in it nothing but dust and small fragments 
of stone. It has been much injured at one of its 
comers by a number of travellers, who have broken 
off pieces to carry away as memorials. When 
struck with anything hard, or tiven with the hand^ 
it sounds like a bell. It rests upon a block of 
“granite considerably larger than any of the other 
t)locks of which the floor is composed. 

Why was such an enormous mass placed there ? 
The alabaster sarcophagus in the great tomb opened 
by Belzoni in the valley of Beeb4n-el-Mulook, at 
Thebes, closed the entrance of a deep descent of 
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steps, which has never been explored to its termi* 
nation ; the soft and crumbling nature of the rock 
through w hich it is cut rendering any attempt to 
clear it out extremely dangerous. The enormous 
mass of granite under the sarcophagus in the Great 
Pyramid may have been placed thq^e for a similar 
purpose*, or to cover the mouth of a vault or pit ; 
so that, in cfuse any violator of the sacred edifice 
shoidd succeed (notwithstanding the portcullises of 
granite), in efiecting an entrance into the Great 
Chamber, lie might, on discovering the sarcophagus, 
believe tlie object of his search to be accomplished. 
An excavation has been made (I believe by CoL 
Howard Vyse), beneath this huge stone, but it 
seems hardly to have been carried sufficiently far. 
The sides of the chamber are formed of six regular 
courses of granite blocks, which are united with*, 
the greatest exactness, and their surfaces are per- 
fectly even and polished, without hieroglyphics or 
any other inscriptions or ornaments. In the nortli- 
erii side near the corner of the entrance is a small 
aperture, and opposite to it in the southern side is 
another. Col. Vyse discovered the termination of 
each of these, in the exterior of the pyramid : they 
seem to have been designed for the purpose of ven- 
tilation. The roof of the cliamber consists of nine 
long granite blocks which extend from side to side. 
The half only of the stone at each end is seen, the 
other half resting on the wall. 
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Returning from this chamber we stop at the 
platform at the upper end of the Grand Passage 
(see I ill in the section).* Here wo observe at the 
top of the eastern wall (that is on tlie left of a 
person facing tlie end of the passage), at tlie heiglit 
of twenty -fou^feet, a square aperture which is the 
entrance of another passage (</). Small notches 
have been cut at tlie corner all tlie Avay iij), for 
tlie reception of the ends of short pieces of wood, 
which were thus })laced one above another so as to 
form a kind of ladder. These have been taken 
away, and the ascent without them is clifRciilt and 
dangerous. When my brother was here alone 
some years ago, two Arabs contrived to climb up 
by means of the little notches, and took w ith them 
a strong rope, tlie end of which he tied round him, 
and so they drew him up to the top. As soon as 
he w as freed from the rope they demanded of him 
a present, threatening that if he refused they w'ould 
descend and leave him there. Though my brother 
laughed at their threats, they would not for some 
minutes confess that they oWere joking. The 
passage in wdiich he found himself is only two feet 
four indies square. It turns immediately to the 
right, and to the distance of a few' feet it continues 
square and of the same dimensions as before, but 

• There is a remarkable echo in this passage, on account 
<of which it is a custom of travellers to fire a pistol or gun 
here. 
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much clogged with dirt ; afterwards it becomes 
inx'gular both in direction and in the construction 
of its sides, and it was difficult for my brother to 
drag himself along it, while numbers of bats 
escaped from within and flow against his face. At 
the distance of twenty-four feet tl|^ passage ter- 
minates at tlie north-east corner of a large but 
low place (r). 'I'his chamber (if such it may be 
called) was discovered by Mr. Davison, who was 
llritish Consul at Algiers, and who visited Egypt 
with Mr. Wortley Montague in 1763 and 4, and it 
is called by the discoverer’s name. It is directly 
above tlie Grand Chamber, and is of the same 
wddth as tliat chamber, but four feet longer. 
The long granite blocks which compose the roof 
of the lower chamber form the floor of this, and 
the first and last of these blocks are here seen 
entire. The upper surface of each of them is very 
rough, and they are not all of the^same thickness. 
The roof also of this place is formed of long blocks 
of granite eight in number. The height is scarcely • 
more than three feet^ In the south-east corner is 
a small forct'd passage which ascends a few feet. 
The second roof above the Grand Chamber was 
made to secure the lower roof, which otherwise 
might have been broken down by the superin- 
cumbent masses. Col. Vysc discovered over 
Davison’s chamber three otliers similar to it one 
above another, and above the uppermost of these 
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another with a pointed roof ; and in making this 
discovery he made one of much gn ator imiiort- 
ance, that of two hieroglyphic names, rudely in- 
scribed as quarry -marks ; one of them certainly 
the name of the founder, as before iiientioned ; the 
other, according to some, a variation of the same 
name ; according to others, the name of a prede- 
cessor or successor of the founder. 

I scarcely need tell you that I did not descend 
what is called the well. It was explored by Mr. 
Davison, and afterwards in 1801 by Col. Coutelle ; 
but its termination and use remained involved in 
uncertainty and mystery, until it was cleared out 
in 1817 by Caviglia. On the right of the lower 
end of the Grand Passage two feet below the floor, 
are three low steps occupying a space of four feet 
and a half in length. Beyond them is the mouth 
of the first shaft which is two feet two inches 
square. Here are little notches roughly cut in the 
sides in which to place the fingers and toes, and as 
the space is narrow, a person may descend without 
die aid of a rope, as my brother did, but he found 
it difficult and dangerous to do so. The ascent is 
attended with less danger, and seems precisely like 
slimbing a chimney. At the depth of a few feet 
t becomes very rugged and irregular, and con- 
dhues so for nearly fifty feet. After descending 
;ather more than sixty feet, an aperture is seen on 
^he southern side, which is the entrance of a kind of 
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grotto (s) between five and six feet high, and about 
three times as long, turning to the rigiit. It is 
hollowed out in a vein of coarse but compact 
gravel, and the w'ell, in consequence of this vein, 
is lined with masonry for the space of a few feet 
above and below the grotto. Whefe the masonry 
ceases (/) the well takes a sloping direction and 
continues so to the bottom ; but towards the bottom 
(sec u in the section) the slope becomes more steep. 
All the sloping part is cut through the solid rock 
below tlie foundation of the pyramid, and is of a 
square form. At the bottom of the well (r) is a 
horizontal passage six feet long, communicating 
with the first passage, two hundred and twelve feet 
below the aperture by which one ascends to the 
second passage. 

The first passage of the pyramid from the aper- 
ture last mentioned, continues in the same direc- 
tion, and is of the same dimensions, but is cut 
through the solid rock, and is not lined with ma- 
sonry. The aperture which communicates with the 
bottom of the w ell is tw’o feet ten inches broad. It is 
on the right of a person descending the first passage. 
This passage continues in the same direction to the 
distance of twenty-three feet further (see w in the 
section), beyond which it is horizontal, and so low 
and incumbered with rubbish, that the explorer is 
obliged to drag himself along in a prostrate po« 
sition. At the distance of sixteen feet nine inches 
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there is a recess (x) on the right side three feet 
four inches deep, and six feet five indies wide. 
Four feet and a lialf beyond this, the passage ter- 
minates at the eastern extremity of the north side 
of a large excavated chamber (//). 

The Great Excavated Chamber is nearly under 
the centre of the pyramid. It is twenty-seven fetjt 
broad, and sixty-six feet long. Tlie roof is flat, 
but the floor is very uneven. At the entrance the 
chamber is fifteen feet high ; towards the w'estern 
end tlie rock rises perpendicularly half-way towards 
the ceiling, and there are masses of stiangc forms, 
but not altogether irregular, rising still higher, 
and nearly touching the top of the chamber. In 
the floor at the lower end is a wide hollow space 
nearly filled with rats’ dung. Immediately opposite 
the entrance is a level passage low' and narrow, 
running towards the south ; it terminates abruptly 
at the distance of fifty-five feet. The floor of the 
chamber is just a hundred feet below the level of 
the external base of the pyramid. It appeared 
evident to my brother that this great chamber w'as 
an unfinished excavation. Mr. Salt thought other- 
wise ; ‘‘ He had flattered himself that it would 
turn out to be that described by Herodotus as con- 
taining the tomb of Cheops, which was insulated by 
a canal from the Nile ; but the want of an inlet, and 
its elevation of thirty feet above the level of the 
Nile at its highest point, put an end to this delusive 
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idea.” This great chamber was discovered by 
Caviglia, of whose oj)eratioiis in the (ilreat Pyra- 
mid, and in the neighbouring tom})s, an interesting 
account is given in tJie 19th vol. of tljc ‘ Quarterly 
Ileview.’ After having explored Ihe well, and en- 
deavoured, in vain, to draw up tlie rubbish with 
which the lower end was filled, he turned his at- 
tention to the clearing of the first passage of the 
pyramid, wliicli, until that time, had been supposed 
to terminate just below' the aperture which com- 
municates with the second passage. In the pro- 
secution of this w'ork (wliicli was oWe of much dif- 
ficulty, as the passage was choked with large frag- 
ments of stone), he discovered the communication 
with the bottom of the w'cll, and, continuing his 
operations, soon after entered the Great Excavated 
Chamber. 

Such is the description of all that is now known 
of the interior of the Great Pyramid. It has been 
calculated that there might be within this stupen-* 
dous fabric, three thousand seven hundred cham- 
bers, each equal in Size to the Sarcophagus Cliamber, 
allowing the contents of an equal number of such 
chambers to be solid, by way of separation.* Yet 
this enormous pile seems to have been raised merely 
as a sepulchral monument, to contain, perhaps, one 
single mummy, not a particle of which now re- 
mains in the place in which it was deposited with 
* Quarterly Review — vol. 19, page 401. 
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SO mucli precaution ;* unless there be yet undis- 
covered any other receptacle for the royal corpse 
than the sarcophagus in the Granite Chamber. 
Herodotus and Diodonis Siculus Jisscrt that the 
building of the Great Pyramid occupied about 
twenty years, and according to the former, a hun- 
dred thousand men — according to the latter three 
hundred and sixty thousand men — were employed 
in its construction. 

The Great Pyramid is surrounded, on three sides, 
by almost innumerable tombs. On the east are 
three small jl^ramids ; and on the same side, and 
on the west and south, are many oblong tombs, 
flat-topped, and with sides inclining inwards. Some 
persons who have been unreasonable enough to 
doubt whether the pyramids are sepulchral monu-. 
ments, must, I think, be convinced of their error 
by the discoveries of Colonel V^yse: long before 
which, my brother found bones and mummy-rags 
in the principal pyramid of Sakkilrah. 

* Most ancient autliors who ha\j described this monu- 
ment assert, in opposition to Diodorus, that its founder was 
buried in it 
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Letter XXVIL 


February, 1844. 

My dear Friend, 

I FEAR that I might weary you if I gave 
you a description of the other pyramids as full as 
that of the hrst ; and, as they are fflRess interest* 
irig, I would pass them over entirely ; but a few 
remarks respecting them, some of which 1 owe to 
my brother, I do not refrain from offering, as I 
tliink they wdll interest you. It is no trifle, I as- 
sure you, for a woman to explore the interior of 
the Great Pyramid. My mind continued so im- 
pressed with the difficulties of this undertaking, for 
some time, that I could not forget them, even in 
my dreams. The examination of the others is 
somewhat less arduotRs. 

The name of the founder of the Second Pyramid, 
commonly called tliat of Cheplirenes, still remains 
involved in some degree of doubt. But in some of 
the tombs in the neighbourhood, we find a king’s . 
name, in hieroglyphics, wdiich, according to differ- 
9nt dialects, may be read Khephre or Shefre ; and 
it seems highly probable that the king to whom 
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liis name belongs was the builder of the pyramid 
n question. 

This pyramid is but little iiifenor in magnitude 
;o the first. From some points of view, it even 
ippears more lofty, as it stands on ground about 
thirty feet higher than that on which the first rests, 
ind its summit is almost entire. A large portion 
3f its smooth casing remains on tlie upper part, 
forming a cap which extends from the top to about 
i quarter of the distance thence to the base. Not- 
vithstanding^is, Arabs often ascend to its sum- 
{nit; and mJI^ European travellers have done tlie 
iame. In its general construction, this pyramid 
’8 inferior to the first ; and its interior is less rc- 
narkable. By a sloping passage, similar to the 
irst in the Great Pyramid, but cased with granite, 
uid then by a long horizontal passage hewn through 
ihe rock, broken by two perpendicular descents, 
ind sloping ascents, we reach the Great CJiainber. 
This is similar in form to the “ Queen’s Chamber” 
In the Great Pyramid, and contains a plain sarcopha- 
gus of granite, among blocks ef the same material 
lately torn up from the floor, in which the sarco- 
phagus was embedded. 

Several Arabic inscriptions are scrawled with 
charcoal upon various parts of this chamber. Most 
of these were written before the opening of the 
pyramid by Belzoni, and are nearly illegible ; ge- 
nerally recording the visits of Arabs, and in the 
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modem Arabic characters. My brother could not 
find any date among them. From his manuscript 
notes, I copy the following observations respecting 
one of these inscri))tions which has excited especial 
attention : consisting of two lines, written in the 
same characters as the rest, and with the same 
material, but not so imperfectly legible. Belzoni 
particularly remarked these two lines, and took a 
Copt scribe to copy them ; but this man ^lid not 
faithfully execute his task : he concluded that the 
second line was a continuation of the first, which 
is far from being certain, and gave lllranscript in 
which he presumed to restore what was defective 
in the original. His transcript has been thus trans- 
lated by Mr. Salame ; ‘ The Master Mohammed 
Ahmed, lapicide, has opened them ; and the Master 
Othman attended this (opening) ; and the King 
Alij Mohammed at first (from the beginning) to 
the closing up.^ This inscription has exceedingly 
puzzled the learned Orientalists of Europe ; and 
great pains liave been taken to find out who w'as 
the king mentioned rin it, and at what period he 
reigned. It unfortunately happens that the first line 
is almost wholly defaced; a traveller having scribbled 
his name over it : the two first words, however, 
have not been written over ; and I must pronounce 
it very uncertain whether they are as in the tran- 
script above-mentioned, and consequently, whether 
the inscription contain any mention of the ‘ open- 
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ing* of the pyramid. But the second line, which 
id the more important, has not been defaced like 
the first ; and the greater part of it is so plain that 
it can hardly be read otherwise than thus : ‘ El- 

Klialeel ’Alee, the son of Mohammad . . . , 

lias been here or, in the order of the Arabic 
words, ‘ Has been here El-Khaleel ’Alee, the son 
of Mohammad . . .* It is quite evident that 

the word which Belzoni’s copyist makes ‘ el-melik,* 
or ‘ the King,’ is a proper name. Another inaccu- 
racy in the c^y published by Belzoiii is the omission 
of the wordl^nifying ‘ son,’ after ‘ ’Alee.’ Thus 
we find that this inscription (instead of recording 
the visit of a king, or perhaps, even alluding to the 
opening of the pyramid) is probably nothing more 
than the Arabic scrawls which are seen in great 
numbers on many of the monuments of Egypt. It, . 
and others similar to it, are of some interest, how- 
ever, as showing that the pyramid was open at a 
comparatively late period.” 

The third pyramid, commonly attributed to My- 
cerinus, or Mencheres, was 'opened by Colonel 
Vyse, who found in it the mummy-case of its 
founder, bearing the hieroglyphic name of Meii- 
kare. This pyramid, though small in comparison 
with the first and second, its base being about three 
hund^l^^aiid thirty feet, and its perpendicular 
heig^tul^SSbgciiat two hundred, is a very noble monu- 
ment. construction is excellent; and it was 
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tiistinguislied by being partly, or wholly, cased 
witij gi anite. Several courses of the granite casing- 
stones lemaiu at the lower part. The chamber in 
AvliicJi the sarcophagus was found, and the entrance- 
passage, are formed of granite ; and tlie roof of the 
former is composed of blocks leaning together, and 
cut so as to form an arched ceiling. The sarco 
pliagiis was lost at sea, on its way to England. 
Tin? third i)yrami(l was tJie first that I entered; 
and Idglily was 1 gratified by the view of its in- 
terior, after I had summoned courage to crawl 
tlirougli its entrance, which was almost closed by 
huge masses of stone. 

Adjacent to the pyramids which I have mentioned 
are sciveral others; but the^se are comparatively 
iiisigiiifi(iant ; and I shall not attempt to describe 
|liem : nor shall I undertake to give you a detailed 
account of any of the numerous tombs to which I 
lia^ before alluded. Most of these lie in a large 
si)ace to the west of the Great Pyramid, and north 
of the second ; and arc, with few exceptions, dis- 
posed ii] rt’gular lint:s, from north to south, and 
from east to west ; their walls, like the sides of the 
pyramids, facing the four cardinal {mints. Some, 
of them are nearly buried in the drifted sand ; andf. 
many are almost entirely demolished. Some con- 
tain no chambers above ground ; but have a pit, 
entered from the roof, descending to a sepulchral 
cliamber. Others contain narrow chambers withip 
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their waJls, adorned with painted sculptures in low 
relief, representing agricultural and other scenes. 
Most of these arc of the same age as the Groat 
Pyramid. In one of them, which is of that age, 
are reiiresented persons engaged in various arts, 
carpenters, makers of papyrus-boats (probably like 
the ark in which Moses was exposed), agricultural 
employments, the wine-press, eating, dancing, &c. 
Among the subjects in this tomb, we find two men 
sitting at a tray which is supported by a low pedes- 
tal, and loaded with food : one is liolding a fowl 
in his left liand ; and, with his right, tearing off 
one of the wings : tlie other is holding a joint, and 
about to bite off a piece. Each of these persons 
is almost naked ; had they more clothing, they 
would exhibit a true representation of two modern 
Egyptians at their dinner or supper. There are 
also many sepulchral grottoes, excavated in the 
rock, in the neighbourhood of the pyramids. In 
one we find representations of the flocks and herds 
of the principal occupant, with the number of 
each kind : he liad 835 oxen, 220 cows with tlieir 
young, 2234 he-goats, 760 asses, and 974 rams. 
This interesting tomb is of the remote age of Khe- 
phrt5, or Shefre, before-mentioned. It is in the 
front of the rocky elevation on which the Great 
Pyramid stands, a little to the right of Colonel 
Vyse’s quarters, facing the valley of the Nile. 

Had I attempted a regular description of tlie pyra- 
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niii/sand the moriiiineiit.s aroiuid tlioiii, I should have 
bcmiii wifJi the (ireat S]>hiiix, whicJi faces the tra- 
veller ai^proaching* tJie Greiit Pyramid by tlie easi- 
est route from the south-east, aiuJ lies but a short 
distance from that route. Its liug*e recumlieiit 
body, and its enormous outstretched fore legs, arc 
almost entirely buried in sand and rubbish. The 
Iiead alone is twenty^ feet high. Tlie fiice (wliich 
lays c]:iim to be regarded as a portrait of TJiotlimes 
IV., wJiom many believe to have reigned during 
tile bondage of tlie Israelites in Egypt, or shortly 
b(‘fore or after, and who may have been the very 
Pharaoli in wliose reign the Exodus took place) is 
much niutflatcd ; the nose lieing broken off. This 
loss gives to the expression of the face much of 
the negro cliaracter : but the features of the counte- 
nance of tlie ancient Egyptian, as well as the com- 
parative lightness of comjilexion, widely distin- 
guished him from the negi’o ; and the nose of the 
former greatly differed from that of the latter. 
At first the countenance of the Sphinx, disfigured 
as it is, aiipeared to me absolutely ugly ; Imt when 
1 drew near, I observed in it a peculuir sweetness 
of expres.sion, and I did not MOiider at its having 
excited a high degree of admiration in many tra- 
vellers. The whole of this extraordinary colossus 
was doubtless painted : the face still retains much 
of its paint, wliich is red ochre, the colour always 
employed by the ancient Egyptians to represent 
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the complexion of their countrymen ; yellow or 
pink being used by tliem for that of the Egyptian 
women. All tliat is visible of the Sphinx is liewii 
out of a mass of limestone rock, which ])erhap8 
naturally presented something of the form which 
art has given to it. 

I did not think to have written to you so much 
on the pyramids and the monuments around them ; 
but having entered upon the subject, I have found 
it difficult to stop. So wonderful in themselves 
are the principal pyramids, and so impressi^'e by 
reason of their remote antiquity, that all other 
existing works of man must, I think, in comparison 
with them, sink into insignificance. I could 
hardly believe that monuments of such stupendous 
magnitude, and such admirable construction, were 
erected several centuries before the period of the 
Exodus, were it not for the fact that the Tower of 
Babel, probably an equally w'onderful edifice, was 
raised in an age yet earlier. 

During this excursion I was gratified by observ- 
ing among innumerable Arabs belonging to the 
villages not a single instance of blindness, a 
calamity so common in Cairo. These peasants 
seem to enjoy a very small share of this world's 
goods; but the exhilarating air usually blowing 
from the neighbouring desert has an extraordinary 
effect on their health and spirits. 

On the morning before our departure several 
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N\ ell “dressed young Bedawees arrived near our 
leiit, the sous of the shoykh of a distant vilJage. 
After dismounting and loitering a])ont for nearly 
an liour, they conft‘Ssefl to one of om* party tliat 
tlu‘y IiatS sriddeii sevc'ral miles in the Iio[)e of setdng 
the ihe(‘S of some Euroiiean ladies, wlio, lliey had 
bt‘eii informed, wen? passing a few days at the 
pyramids, and the}' v/en? serious]}' disappointed on 
finding veiled ladies only. A few w(H?ks since 
tliese same young men enjoyed tlie trejit of seeing 
an American lady who is travelling in Egypt, and 
wJio is a ])eautiful person. A friend of ours asked 
tlieir opinion of the lady on that f)Ccasion, when 
tliey rejdied that Iier appearance was excelJent.'* 
‘‘ But, ” exclaiin<;d one of tiie young men, the 
sword ! the sword ! if we dared to use it, we would 
kill that man,” alluding to the lady’s com|)anion, 
“ wliether her husband, or her brotlier, and take 
her ourselves.” ’Tis well for pretty women tra- 
velling ill tlie East that these lawless Arabs are 
kejit under a degree of subjection by the iiresent 
govei’inncnt. 
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Letter XXVIII. 


Mavdi, 1844. 

jMy dear Friend, 

You may liave heard of a famous ma- 
gician ill this famous city of Cairo, wlio, lliough 
not supposed to be possessed of art equal to that (jf 
Pharaoh’s wise men and sorcerers, has per])]exed 
and confounded several of the most intelligent tra- 
vellers, by feats very nearly resembling that per- 
formed by the Witch of Endor at the request of 
Saul. Having inscribed a magic square iijion liie 
palm of the right hand of any young boy or girl, 
and poured into the centre of it a little pool of ink, 
he pretends by means of the repetition of certain 
invocations to two spirits, and by burning some 
small strips of paper inscribed with similar invo- 
cations, in a chafing-dish containing live coals 
sprinkled with frankincense and coriander-seed, or 
other perfume, to make the boy see in this pool 
of ink the imago of any person, living or dead, 
called for by his employer. My brother has fully 
described his performances as witnessed by himpclf 
and several other travellers more than ten years 
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ago,* the performances of which he was himself 
witness were not altogether inexplicable, for some 
of the persons called for w'ere not unknown to 
fame, and the correct description of others might 
liave been the result ^of mere guessing; but the 
facts whicli he has related on the testimony of 
others have induced several persons whom I 
could name to believe them tlie effects of super- 
natural agency. The supposed mystery, however, 
my brother thinks he can now explain, at least so 
far as to satisfy any reasonable })erson i*csj)ecting 
most, if not all, of the most surprising of the feats 
to which I have alluded. 

A few weeks ago, he was requested by two 
Jhiglisli travellers. Lord N. and Major G., to wit- 
ness the performances of this magician, and to act 
as interpreter on the occasion, in order that they 
might feel themselves secure from any collusion. 
But I must give yoti his own account of the ex- 
posure which this request occasioned. 

I was unwilling,’’ he said, “ to accede to the 
proposal made to me, and expressed a reluctance 
to do so ; but I am glad that I at last consented. 
Tlie magickin tried with two boys, and with both 
of tliem he utterly failed in every case. His ex- 
cuse was, that the boys were liars, and described 

* We reprint this account in the Appendix A, for without 
this extract from Mr. Lane's work on the ‘ Modem Egyptians,* 
his sister’s narrative is unintelligible. Ed, 
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the objects wliich they saw otherwise than as they 
appeared to them ; that tlie feats were performed 
not by his own means alone, and that iie was not 
secure from lieiiif^ imposed upon by others. Kovv 
if we admit that there is .v</7^su(di a thing as real 
magic, and u e know from tlie llible such was once 
the case, we must allow that by occasional failure s 
this man does not show that he is not a tnu; ma- 
gician, as long as he employs an agent, upon whose 
veracity and particular qiialifarat ions he asserts tlic 
success of his performances to dep(*nd. Paitiy, 
perhaps, from feelings of mortification, and jiailly 
with the view of u]>Iiolding his reputation )>y 
urging wliat^he had done on former occasions, he 
remarked to mo that lie w^as successful in the 
days of ’Osman Efendee, and that since the death 
of that person he had been unfortunate. 

“ This was indeed, for him, a most unfortunate 
remark. The inference to be drawn from it, that 
the person whom ho named was the main spring 
of his machineiy, v/as inevitable, more especially 
when I considered, that in all 'the instances of his 
surprising success of which I had heard, this 
person served cOs the interpreter; and when I 
further reflected, that since his death, which took 
place nearly nine yeare ago, hundreds of persons 
had witnessed the performances of this magician, 
and I had been assured that his successes had been 
such as could not be said to be even the results of 
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lucky guesses or mere accidciitj for lie had almost 
always failed. I was at first unwilling to believe 
that a person whom I always rcgiirded as an honest 
man, and whom I knew to have been possessed of 
many excellent qualities, had const‘nted to bc^ a 
means of imiiosition ; and I remembered that, in 
the performances wldcli 1 had myself witnessed, 
I ascertained that he gave no direction either by 
word or sign ; that he was generally unacquainted 
in these instances with the personal aiipearance 
of tlie individual called for ; that I took care that 
he should have no previous communication with 
the boys ; and that I had seen the experiment fail 
wlion he could have given directions to them or 
to the magician. But tlie inferences to be derived 
from these circumstances, in favour of the ma- 
gician, are surely outweighed by the facts which 
I have mentioned, resting not only upon the 
assertions of others, but also upon his own con- 
fession. ^Osmdii perhaps considered it a light 
matter to practise such an artifice as that wdiich is 
thus imputed to him, and perhaps was unwilling 
to practise it upon me, or feared my detecting 
him if he attempted to do so. Besides, if many of 
the jierformances of the magician had not been 
fe,r more surprising than those which I witnessed, 
he would have gained but little notoriety. I 
satisfied myself that the boy employed in a case 
which I have mentioned in my work on the 
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‘ Modern Egyptians/ was not prompted for the 
part he played, by ray having chosen him from a 
number of others passing by in tlie street ; and I 
also felt satisfied tliat tlie images which he and 
another boy professed to have seen, were by some 
means produced in the ink by the magician, in 
consequence of their refusal to accept presents 
which I ofiered them, witli the view of inducing 
them to confess that they did not really see u hat 
they proposed to have seen. As to the former 
point, I was doubtless rigid ; but as to the latter, 
I now feel tliat I >vas deceived. I believe that the 
boys saw nothing, and that, having deceived me, 
they feared to confess the truth. Another diffi- 
culty, however, lies in the way of the explanation 
which I have proposed : two trav ellers (one of 
them M. Leon Delabordc, the other an English- 
man), both instructed by the magician of whom I 
am speaking, arc stated to have succeeded in per- 
foiTuing similar feats. But is it not almost certain, 
after what I have said, that those feats were ac- 
complished by means of ther suggestions of the 
interpreter or interpreters? Perhaps the same 
person who^nterpreted in the other cases which 
excited so much surprise did so in those also. 

I have stated all that I can for and against the 
magician, and leave it for others to decide upon 
the case. For myself, I am satisfied that his suc- 
cesses are to be attributed chiefly to the interpreter, 
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l#nt partly also to leading questions, and partly to 
mere guessing. Let us consider these three means 
as employed in one of the most remarkable cases. 
A number of individuals being called for, most of 
them (perhaps all), are correctly described. With 
the personal appearance of many of these indi- 
viduals the interpreter is aequainted, and he is 
therefore able to suggest to the boy what* he should 
say. '\A^hen he has had no previous knowledge of 
the peculiarities of the appearance of a person 
called for, it has often happened that he has ac- 
quired such kiio>^dedge during the performance. 
One of the company, for instance, saying that he 
will call for such a person, adding that he is re- 
markable in such and such respects. When the 
lirst means cannot be employed, much may be done 
by the second, that is by leading questions. When 
a person having but one leg, or one leg shorter 
than another, is called for, he is perhaps vaguely 
described, and the boy is in consequence asked ii 
there be anything peculiar in his legs : this ques- 
tion suggests to him*that there is some peculiarity 
in his legs, and he probably ventures to say that 
lie can only sec one leg, then if this be unsatis- 
factory, he may add the person has turned round, 
and that he secs him to be lame. The third means 
(guessing) without the others is not likely to be of 
much service ; but with them it may help to supply 
trifling deficiencies, and when the guessing is wrong 
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respecting a triflimj matter, liis ch ror is considcral 
trifling ; but when lie is right, his description is 
often considered striking for its minute accuracy. 

The last performances of tliis magician in my 
presence uxto lidiculous for tlieir complete 'v> ant 
of success. A woman was described as a man, a 
tall person as sliort or middle-sized, the very old 
as of a nriddle age, and so on. Two boys w(.Te 
emi)loyed ; one was very stupid and appeared much 
frigldeiied, the otlier seemed accustomed to tlie 
performanc(i.” 

A friend has just described to me the latest per- 
formance of the magician, and you can hardly con- 
ceive anything more unfortunate and absurd, lie 
had been sent for to gratify the curiosity of a party 
of English travellers at tlie French Hotel, a fre- 
quent scene of his hnpositions, where lie often flnds 
a boy ready to be employed by him, familiar with 
his tricks, and an interpreter disposed to aid his 
deceptions. A donkey-boy was sent for ; and 
after the usual preparations, Lorii Auckland was 
named as the first jierson whose image was to be 
presented to the boy, in the mirror of ink. He 
was merely described as short and thin. O’Con- 
nell w’as next representetl as short and thin, dressed 
in white, young, without a beard, wearing a white 
hat with a handkerchief tie<l round it (like a Frank 
endeavouring to preserve his head from the heat of 
an Egyptian summer sun), and having only one 
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lianil. Several other persons were called for, re- 
lations of iiidivi (Inals j)resent, witli various success; 
and inncli laughter was occasioned, which made 
the magician accuse tlie boj' of not telling what he 
saw. Auotlier boy was s(*iit for ; and he seemed 
to have been employed ])reviously : sometimes he 
got on before the magician. After many ridicu- 
lous failures, tlie Prince of Wales was described 
with Avhite hair, j'ellow beard, black coat, and 
white trousers, (licjards, I should tell yon, are 
worn here hy many European travellers.) The 
party agreed not to laugh ; and the names of per- 
sons present were given as those of individuals 
whose images were required to appear. Sometimes 
the image described was right in being tall, but 
wrong in being fat : right as to coat, but wrong 
as to trousers : just as you 'would expect in cases 
of guessing. Five dollars were put upon a chair 
before the magician ; but he had the presence of 
mind to w\ait for more, which, I believe, he re- 
ceived. I assure you he reaps a fine harvest from 
the pockets of travellers. 

If you wish to know w^hat the performances of 
this man were in earlier times, in the most remark- 
able instances, road an accoimt of them in No. 117 
of the “ Quarterly Eeview’ and especially a note 
there, follow ing the remarks of the review er. You 
wdll see, from wdiat is there stated, that the subject 
was deemed worthy of serious consideration, and 
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that a discov(iry of tlie means employed by tlie ma- 
gician, which were thouglit to be of a very ingeni- 
ous kind, was regarded as an interesting deside- 
ratum. Tliat these means were not merely lead- 
ing (picstions, and the like, as a late writer has 
suggested, is evident when we reflect that the ma- 
gician is not known to have been e^'en geneialJy 
successful on any single occasion since the death of 
the interpreter ’Osman, and it is not likely that in- 
telligent travellers (of whom many might be named) 
would Jiave been at a loss for the explanation, if 
such means would have sufficed. 

One further remark I must make on this sub- 
ject. If we give to some persons that credit which 
they are believed to deserv e, we must admit that 
excited imagination, in the child ein])l()yed as an 
agent in the deception, has sometimes produced 
images in the mirror of ink ; but these images have 
been always such as the child expected to see. The 
successful performances have been supposed, by 
some, to liave been effected by means of mesmer- 
ism ; and some have attributed them to diabolical 
agency. As the grandest discoveries in science 
are often the most simple, so what appears to us at 
first most unaccountable is often capable of the 
most simple solution. 
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Lktteii XXIX. 


April, 1844. 

My hear Friend, 

'When I promised you a description of 
the Batli, T did not anticipate that I should enter 
upon tlic subject with pleasure. Whatever otliers 
may tliink of it, I confess that the operation of 
bathing in the Eastern manner is to me extremely 
agreeable ; and I have found it singularly beneheial 
in removing that lassitude wliich is occasioned by 
the climate. It is true that it is followed by a sense 
of fatigue, but a delightful repose soon ensues ; and 
the consequences, upon the whole, I find almost as 
enjoyable as the process itself. 

Tlie buildings containing the baths are all nearly 
on the same plan, anTl are much alike in appear- 
ance ; the frojits being decorated fancifully, in red 
and white, and the interiors consisting of several 
apartments paved with marble. I will describe to 
you, in a few words, one of the best in Cairo, 
which I visited with three ladies of my acquaint- 
ance, — English, Ab3^ssinian, and Syrian. 

After we had passed through two passages, wo 
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found ourselves in the first large apartment , or 
cliambcr of re[)()S05 which tlie l)athcrs undress 
previously to tlieir entering tlic heated ehainbersj 
and in which they dress after taking tlie bath, and 
rest on a raised marble jdatfonn, or wide l>encl!, 
on which are spread mats and car])ets. in tlie 
centre is a fountain of cold Avater, over wliieli is a 
dome. For a detailed account of the ]>u])lic iiallia 
of Cairo 1 refer you to my brother’s d(‘scrij)tioii ; 
and shall only relate to you the scenes tlirough 
Avhich I passed on tlio occasion to wliicli I have 
referred. 

In the first apartment, each of us enveloped her- 
self ill a A^ery long and broad piece of drapery, 
— which, but for its size, I might call a scarf, —and 
proceeded through a small chamber, Avhicli was 
moderately heated, to the principal inner apartni(‘nt, 
Avhere the heat Avas intense. The plan of tliis ajiart- 
ment is that of a cross, having four recesses ; each 
of Avhich, as well as tlie central jjortion, is covered 
witli a dome. TJie pavements are of Avliite and 
%laek marble, and small piec<^ of fine red tile, A ery 
'^ncifully and prettily disposed. In the middle is 
a jet of hot water, rising from the centre of a high 
seat of marble, upon which many persons might 
sit together. The pavement of each of the recesses 
is a few inches higher tlian tliat of the central 
r portion of the apartment ; and in one of them is a 
trough, into which hot water was constantly pour- 
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iiig from a pipe in the dome above. The whole 
apartment was full of steam. 

On entering this cliamber a scene presented itself 
which beggars description. My companions had 
prepared me for seeing many persons undressed ; 
but imagine iny astonishment on finding at least 
t]iij*ty women of all ages, and many young girls 
and children, perfectly unclothed. Y ou will scarcely 
lliink it possible that no one but ourselves had a 
A tstige of clothing. Persons of all colours, from 
the black and glossy sliade of the negro to the 
f:ure.st possible line of complexion, were formc^d in 
groups, conversing as though full dressed, with 
perfect ifOttcJuihince, while otliers w'ere strolling 
a»)out, or sitting round llie fountain. I cannot 
tiesmibc tlie batli as altogether a beautiful scene ; 
in triitli, in §pme respects it is disgusting ; and I 
regi’ot that I can never reach a private room in 
any bath without passing through the large public 
apartment. 

I will turn to tlie more agreeable subject — the 
operation of the bath, which is quite luxurious. 
The sensation experienced on first entering the 
hottest chamber is almost overpowering — the heat 
is extremely oppressive ; and at first I believed 
tliat 1 could not long support such a temperature ; 
but after the first minute, I was relieved by a 
gentle, and afterwards by a profuse perspiraUon, 
and no longer felt in any degree oppressed. It is 
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always necessary for cacli lady to send her own 
batliing-linen, a pair of liigli clogs, a large copper 
vessel for hot water, two copper bowls, and towels. 

The first operation is a gentle kneading the flesh, 
or cliampooing. Next the attendant cracks the 
joints of tliose who desire to submit to this process. 
I confess I did not suffer such an infliction. Some 
of the native women after this are rubbed with a 
rasp, or rather with two rasps of dillerent kinds, a 
coarse one for the feet, and a flue one for the bod}" ; 
but neither of these rasps do 1 approx e. A small 
coarse woollen bag, into which tlie operator’s hand 
is inserted, is in my opinion preferable. Next the 
head and face are covered with a thick lather, 
which is produced by rubbing soap on a handfid of 
fibres of the palm-tree, which are called leef, and 
which form a very agreeable and djlictite-looking 
rubber. It is truly ridiculous to see another under 
this operation. When her lietid and face have 
been well latJiereil, and the soap has been tho- 
roughly washed off* by abundance of h(»t w^ater, a 
novice would suppose that at ieast tlivy w ere suffi- 
ciently purified ; but this is not the case : tw o or 
three of sucli latherings, and as many w asliings, are 
necessary before the attendant thinks her duty to 
the head and face accomplislied. Then follows the 
more agreeable part of the affair,— the general 
lathering and rubbing, which is performed by the 
attendant so gently, and in so pleasant a maimer, 
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that it is quite a luxury ; and I am persuadetl that 
the Eastern manner of bathing is highly salubrious, 
from its powerful effect upon the skin. 

When the operation was completed, I was en- 
veloped in a dry piece of similar to tlie 

bathing-dress, and conducted to the reposing-room, 
where I was rubbed and dressed, and left to take 
rest and refreshment, and to reflect upon the strange 
scene which I had witiu^ssed. I wish I could say 
that there arc no drawbacks to the enjoyment of 
tlie luxury I have described j but the eyes and ears 
of an Englishwoman must be closed in the i)ublic 
batli in Egypt before she can fairly enjoy the satis- 
faction it affords; for besides the very foreign scenes 
whicli cannot fail to shock her feelings of propriety, 
file cries of the children arc deafening and incessant. 
Tlie perfection of Eastern bathing is therefore rather 
to be enjoyed in a private bath, with the attendance 
of a practised vellaneh. 
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Letter XXX. 

April, 1844^ 

My HEAR Friend, 

I REMEMBER Writing, ill my simplicity, 
that I believed Mohammad ’Alee Piislia to have 
but two wives ; but having been introduced to an- 
otlicr of liis wives, the mother of Ilaleem Ley, iii 
Ids liarccm in tJie citadel, I conjecture that there is 
yet another, making the full Muslim allowance, 
namely, four wives. 

The ride to the citadel is not an agreeable one, 
and at tliis time the ascent is attended with some 
danger, as the rasha has directed the repair of the 
road leading from the Bab el Wezeer ; in conse- 
quence of wliich heaps of stones and rubbish almost 
obstruct the way. I had chosen this route because 
it is iinpaved, and my expejdence had made me 
dread the slippery paved entrance by the Great 
Gate, mounted, as I was, on a “ high ass.” Al- 
though expecting a tumble in riding o^er the rub- 
bish, I could not help remarking the enormous size 
of some stones wdiich had been throwm down from 
an old w^all, so much resembling stones which lie 
scattered around the pyramids, that I do not doubt 
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they are some of those whicli were traiis{)orte(l by 
Karakoosh Avheii he was employed in buiklinjj the 
citadel. 

The Kasr appropriated to the kareom of the 
Ihishii in tlie citadel is a noble mansion, the finest 
domestic structure I have seen in Eg^'pt. The in- 
terior is on the usual Turkish plan. On the ground 
floor is a spacious saloon, paved with marble of a 
bJneisli white, nearly surrounded by suites of apart- 
ments which open into it ; and on the first floor are 
rooms on the same plan. Accompanied by my 
friend Mrs. Sieder, I passed from the principal en- 
trance to a large square court, and having crossed 
tliis, we found ourselves in the lower of tlie two 
saloons. Wo then ascended by an ample marble 
staircase to the saloon on the first floor. Here a 
most magnificent prospect burst upon our view : 
three windows which are opposite the head of the 
stairs, command the whole of Cairo, and the plain 
beyond ; and every object of interest to the north 
and w'est of Cairo within the reach of our sight lay 
in picturesque variety before our admiring gaze ; 
the green carpet of the Delta, and the jdain of 
Goshen, terminating the view towards the north. 
I would w'illingly have lingered here, but our at- 
tendants w^ere impatient to conduct us into the pre- 
sence of the chief lady. 

We found her sitting in a room w hich was car- 
peted and surrounded by a divan, attended by three 
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ladies. She received us with mucli respect and 
cordiality, and as I had been iiiforined that slic had 
the reputation of being an exceedingly liaughty 
person, I was agreeably suri>riscd by finding in 
her conversation and deportment the utmost affa- 
bility and politeness. She conversed with me 
freely of my children, told me that her son was 
under twenty years of age, and introduced to my 
notice two nice little girls, children of the Iiareem, 
one of whom presented me with a bouquet. The 
subject of the number, health, and age of each 
lady’s children is always the darling theme of con- 
versation in the hareems, and truly to a mother 
ever agreeable. One larly asked me with perfect 
gravity, whether one of my boys, being thirteen 
years of age, was married. I conclude she meant 
betrothed, for the same word is used to ex})ress 
marriage and betrothal. I explained to her that, 
in England, a boy must become a man before he 
thinks of marriage, or even betrothal ; and that if 
he entered into the marriage state at twenty years 
of age, and a girl at fifteen, they would be con- 
sidered too young. The lady whom I addressed, 
and her companion, listened with much attention, 
and one of them earnestly maintained that the Eng- 
lish were quite right in objecting to such young 
marriages as take place constantly in the East. 

With respect to the beauties in this hareem, I 
can only say that one was very remarkable ; and 
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liP-iong flic ornaments that I saw there, there was 
r.'ithing' deserving' of particular notice excepting 
tlic pearl necklaces of the cliief lady and two 
others: tliese were composed of the largest pearls 
that I have ever seen, but nearly tight round the 
throat. 

On quitting this liareem, I was conducted by 
' the ladi(‘s with tlie ceremony I have not described, 
wliich was that of holding the haberah on each 
siile, while T crossed the saloons, and until I reached 
the haieeiu curtain, 'lliese attendant ladles, in 
iniitatifiii of their superiors, vied wdth each other in 
jiaying us every pjlite attention, and each and all 
iji tl»e !)areem of the citadel were j ictures of 
cliecrruhiess and good liumonr. 

I was informed that no Franks had ever before 
bc^en admitted into this liareem, and I believe it to 
be tin* case ; though a portion of the same building, 
entered from the other side, and in wliich the Pjishd 
has some rooms fitted up in the European manner, 
has Ijeeii frequently seen by travellers. Some 
European ladies, a short time since, offered twenty 
dollars to procure admission, and were refused. I 
dill not offer a bribe ; for I never have condescended 
to obtain access to a hai*eem tlirough the servants, 
and have either been introduced by my kind friend 
Mrs. Sieder, or paid my visit without any expla* 
nation to the slaves, and have never met w ith the 
sliglitcst opposition. On quitting, it is necessary 
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to ‘^ive a present to tlic cliief eunucli, or to the 
door-keeper. 

After payinjj this visit, I called on iiiy old 
friends, the Iiareeiu of ITabeeb Efeiidee ; and I 
confess I aj)i)roachcHl their house with some ap})re- 
heiision that, instead of tlieir usual hearty welcome, 
I might meet with a cold reception, dniiiiLV tJie 
present state of things. England and France 
having lately rerpiired of the Sultan a concession 
which every Christian must ardentlj'' desire, but 
which it is almost impossible for him, as a IMnslim 
sovereign, to grant, and the result being not yet 
known, it was particularly agrecjablc to our feelings, 
in visiting his near relations, to find the whole 
family T[)repared to welcome us with even more 
than their usual affection. The ladies in that 
hareem being particularly well informed, tin* con- 
versation during our visit tak(‘s always a lively, 
mud oft(*n a political turn ; and as soon as we were 
seated yesterday, the passing events were discussed, 
Sind the question of lil)erty of conscience on reli- 
gious subjects soon introduced. But here I must 
digress, to remark to you one circumstance which 
much j)leascd me. Wliile I was in conversatiou 
with a lady ivlio ivas sitting next to me, we both 
beard the whole company, consistiiig of the 
daughters and several visitors, suddenly rise, and, 
following their example immediately, I observed 
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that tJie chief lady Avas ciiteiing the room. Very 
delit^htful is this outward respect for parents, 
Avliicii is not here, as in England, confined to a few 
of the llimilies of the great ; and when accompanied 
Avitli tliut devotion of heart so evident in tlie con- 
dvuct of the daughters of Ilaheeb Efendee. Tlieir 
veneration for tlieir amiable mother is complete ; 
w hile tliey are permitted by her, in tlieir conver- 
sation and manners, to indulge in the sweetest 
familiarity of affection. 

Tliis good lady saluted us in her usual charming 
manner, and took her seat, placing me, as slie 
ahvays has done, on her right hand ; after which 
all resumed their places, and she listened with ex- 
trdiie interest to our conversation, wliieh Avas trans- 
lated to her into Turkish by her daughters. In 
common Avitli all the Turkish ladies I have seen in 
tliis country, the Avife of ITabeeb Efendee speaks 
suffieieiit Arabic for the usual purposes of conver- 
sation ; but Avheii any particularly interesting topic 
is discussed, they all like it explained in their own 
language. 

The eldest daughter requested to he informed 
particularly of the nature of the demand lately 
made liy England and France on the Sultlii ; and 
Avhen it Avas explained that he Avas required to pro- 
tect from martyrdom such persons Avho, having 
been originally Christian, had become ^luslims, 
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and .subsequently returned to tlieir first ])rofession, 
she replied, witli an (‘Jiriiestness of manner which 
interested my friend and me extremely, “ It is but 
the fulfilment of prophecy ! When J was a little 
child, I taiif^ht that, in this jTar, jjreat things 
would e(»rnmciice, which woidd require three years 
for their completion.” 

Surely slie drew a bejuilifuJ conclusion, and 
under (drcuinstances, too, of painful feelings to one 
strictly attached to the laws of her religion. And 
here T must faithfull}'^ observe, that 1 have not met 
with this lady’s eqttal in Kasteni female society, iu 
gentleness, .swt*etnes.s, and good sense ; aiul, withal, 
.slie has deekkidly a cultivated mind. TIio lion. 
Mrs. Darner has very agrwably dc^scribod this lady 
in her ‘ Tour,’ and has particularly mentioned her 
afiection for her motlier. I must not omit to tell 
you of the curiosity of tlio v hole hareem on tlic 
subject of Mrs. Darner’s ]>ook. They had been in- 
formed that she had described them, and questioned 
us clo.seIy on the subject. We Jiad much pleasure 
in assuring tliem tliat tlie descrii>tjon in that lady’s 
work consisted in honourable mention of her recep- 
tion by the hareem, and of flieir agreeable manners, 
and perfect politeness and cordiality. They in- 
quired the exact period of her visit, that they might 
perfectly recall her to tlieir recollection. Secluded 
as they arc, they remember the visits of Europeans 
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as eras in their lives; and I am iKTsuaded that they 
Itjcl tlio })]easiire tliey so agreeably (‘xpress Mhen 
“we pay tlieni a visit. 

IMrs. Sioder has shown them the i)ortrait of the 
present Snlfaii in IMrs. ])anier’s book ; and the 
eldest danghler has nia<le a copy of it in colours, 
veiy' creditable to a Turkish lady. It will doubt- 
less excite great interest in every visiter of the 
family; and, unless protectal by a glass, it will 
perhaps, in the course of a few weeks, be kissed 
entirely aw ay, like a miniature portrait of a Turkish 
grandee of w liich I w^as lately told. 




^’()TE LY THE EDITOR. 


Tins Series of Letters somewhat ahrnplly terminates. The 
last letter, dated April, 1844, with several others, arrived 
from Cairo in Jlay, and yreva delivered for publication. 
Since then, through some accidental circumstances, the 
communication has been interrupted. It is thought I etter 
to complete llie volume witli some illustrative matter, ])y 
way of ;\ppendix, than to run the risk ( f any fa/ther 
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[From Mr, Latu:'s ‘ Motl«‘rn l^yptians.'J 


MAGIC. 

A FEW days after my first arrival in this country, my 
curiosity was excited on the subject of magic by a circum- 
stance related to me by INlr. Salt, our consul-general. 
Having liad reason to believe that one of liis servants was a 
thief, from the fact of several articles of property liaving 
h(‘en stoh'ii from liis house, he sent for a celebrated Magh- 
raVee magician, with the view of intimidating them, and 
causing the guilty one (if any of them were guilty) to con- 
fi.'ss his crime. The majpcian came; and said that he would 
cause tlie exact image of the person wlio had committed the 
thefts to appear to any youth not arrived at the age of 
juiberty ; and dt.‘sired the master of tlu? liouse to call in any 
boy whom he might choose. As several boys were then em- 
ployed in a garden adjacent to the house, one of them was 
called for this purpose. In the palm of this boy’s right 
hand the magician drew, with a pen, a certain diagram, in 
the centre of which he poured a little ink. Into this ink he 
desired tlie boy steadfastly to look. He then burned some 
incense and several bits of paper inscribed with charms; 
and, at tlie same time, called for various objects to appear iu 
the ink. The boy declared that he saw all these objects, 
and, last of all, the image of the guilty person ; he described 
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his stature, couiit(Miancf, and dress ; said that he kije>v him ; 
and directly ran down into the garden, and apprehended one 
of the labourers, ^ho, when brought before the master, imme- 
diately confessed that he was the thief. 

The above relation made me desirous of witnessing a simi- 
lar pei-fbnnanec during my first visit to this country ; but 
not being acipraiuted with the name of the magician here 
alluded to, or his place of abode, I was unable to obtain any 
tidings of him. 1 learned, how'cver, soon after my return to 
England, that lie Lad become known to later travellers in 
Egypt; Avas residing in Cairo; and that he was called the 
sheykh ’Abd-EJ-lviidir EI-Maghrab'ce. A few weeks after 
luy second arrival in Egypt, my neighlwur ’Osman, in- 
terpreter of the Eritish consulate, brought him to me ; and 
I fixed u day for his visiting me, to give me a proof of the 
skill for wliich lie is so much famed. He came at the time 
appointed, about two lioiii*s before noon ; but seemed uneasy j 
frecpK'iitly looked up at the sky, tlirough Uie window^ ; and 
remarked that the weather was unpropitious; it was dull 
and cloudy, and the wind was boisterous. The exjieviment 
Avas ix‘rfonned Avith tli»'ee lx)ys; one after another. 'With 
the first, it w'as partly successful ; hut witli the others, in 
completely failed. The magician raid that he could do 
nothing more that day ; and that lie Avould come in the even- 
ing of a subsequent day. He kept his appointment; and 
admitU*d that the lime Avas favourable. While waiting 
for my neighbour, before mentioned, to come and witness 
the performances, we took pipes and coffee ; and the magi- 
cian chatted with me on indifferent subjects. He is a fine, 
tall, and stout man, of a ratlier fair complexion, witli a dark 
bi'OAvu beard; is shabbily dressed; and generally wears a 
large gi-een turban, being a descendant of the prophet. In 
his conversation, he is affable and unaffected. He professed 
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to ine tliat his wonders were effected by the agency of good 
spirits; but to others, he has said the reverse — that Jus magic 
is Satanic. 

In preparing for the experiment of the magic mirror of 
ink, whicli, like some other performances of a similar na- 
ture, is liere termed darh el-rurndelf the magician first atkcd 
me for a reed-pen and ink, a piece of paper, and a pair of 
scissors ; and, having cut off' a narrow strip of paper, wrote 
upon it certain forms of invocation, together with another 
charm, by wliicli he professes to accomplish the object of 
the experiment. lie did not attempt to conceal these ; and 
on my asking him to give me copies of them, he readily con- 
sented, and immediately wrote tliem for me ; explaining to 
me, at the same time, that the object he had in view was 
accomplished through the influence of the two first words, 
*• Tarshun ” and “ Taryooshun,” which, he said, were the 
names of two genii, his “ familiar spirits.” I compared the 
copies with the originals; and found that they exactly 
agreed. 

“ Tarshun ! Taryoo.'ihuu ! Come down ! 

Come down ! lie present ! Whither are gone 
the prince and his troops ? Where are El-Ahmar 
the prince and his troops ? lie present, 
ye servants of these names !’' 

“ And this is the rc^noval. ‘ And we have removed from 
thee 

thy veil ; and thy sight to-day’ 
is piercing.' Correct : correct” 

Having written these, the magician cut off the paper con 
taining the forms of invocation from that upon v. hich the 
other charm was written ; and cut the former into six strips, 
lie then explained to me that tlie object of the latter charm 
(which contains part of the 21st verse of the Soorat Kaf, 
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or 50th chapter of tlie Kur-aii) was to open the hoy’s eyes 
in a siipeniatural manner; to make his sight pierce into 
what is to us the invisible world. 

1 had i)repared, by the magician’s direction, som(? frank- 
incense and coriander-seed,* and a clialing-disli with some 
live charcoal in it. These were now' brought into the room, 
together with tlie boy who was to be employed : he had been 
culled ill, by my desire, from among soiim? boys in the street, 
returning from a manufactory; and was about eiglit or nine 
j’vars of age. In reply to my inquiry respecting the descrip- 
tion of persons wdio could see in the magic mirror t)f ink, the 
magician said that they w'ere a ho}' not arrived at i)i!bcrty, a 
virgin, a black female slave, and a pregnant woman. The 
chafing-dish was placed before him and the l;oy ; and the 
latter was placed on a seat. The magician now cljsired iny 
servant to put some fraiikiiiceiise and coriander-seed into the 
chafing-dish ; tlion, taking hold of the boy’s right hand, lie 
drew, in the palm of it, a magic square, of wiiich a copy is 
here given. The figures wdiich it contains are Arabic mime- 
rals.f In the centre, he poured a little ink, and ilesircd the 
boy to look into it, and tell him if he could see his face 
reilccled in it; the boy replied that he saw his face clearly. 

* He gem-rally requires some benzoin to be edileii to tliese. 

■f- 'rhe nuiiiliers in tliis magic square, in our t>\vn ordinary characters, 
are as follows ; — , 


4 

9 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

1 

1 

G 


Ttwill seen that the horizontal, vertical, and diagonal rows give each, 
.^the • line sum, nanicly, lo. 
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and Mirror of in!;. 


Tlic* nuuiicuiii, holdiiij:? the 1)oy*s hand all tlic 'svliilc,*'' told liiin 
to continue looking intently into the ink; and not to raise 
his head. 

lie then took one of the little strips of paper inscribed 
with the forms of invocation, and dropped it into the chafing- 
dish, upon the burning coSIs and perfumes, which bad already 
filled the room with their smoke ; and as he did this, ho 
commenced an indistinct muttering of words, which he con- 
tinued during the whole process, excepting when he had to 
ask the boy a question, or to tell him what he was to say. The 
piece of paper containing the words from the Kur-an, he 
placed inside the fore part of the hoy s fcikceyeh, or skull- 
cap. He then asked him if he saw anything in the ink j and 
• This rominfls «s of animal magnetism. 
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■vv:is answered “ No;’* but about a minute afiU.*r, tlie boy, 
trembliug, and seeming inucfi frightened, sai<l, “ 1 see n man 
sweeping the ground.” “ When he has done sweeping,’* 
said the magieiaii, “ tell me.” Presently the boy said, “ J Ic 
has done.” The magician then again interrupted his mutter- 
ing to ask llio boy if lie knew wliat a Ixjjrak (or flag) was ■ 
and being answered “ Yes,” desin^d liim to say, “ Ijring a 
Hag.” '^I’he boy did so ; and soon said, “ He has brought a 
flag.” “ What colour is it?” asked the magician : the boy 
replied “ JJed.” He was told to call for another flag; which 
he did ; and soon after he said that he saw another brought ; 
and that it was black. In like manner, be was told to call 
for a third, fourth, liftli, sixth, and seventli ; wliicb Ije de- 
scribed as being successively brought before him; S}'.eei Ty- 
ing their colours, as wliitc, green, black, red, and blue. The 
magician then asked him (as he did, also, (‘ach lime that a 
new flag was described as being brought), “ How many flags 
have )ou now before you?” “Seven,” answered the hoy\ 
While this was going on, the magician put the second and 
third of tlic small strips of paper nj>on wdiieh tlie forms of 
invocation were written, into the eluifliig-dish ; and, ft-csli 
frankincense and coriander-seed having been repeatedly 
added, the fumes became painful to the eyes. Wlien tlie 
boy had described the .seven flags as ai)pearjng to him, he 
■was desired to say, “ Bring the Suluin’s tent ; and pitch it.** 
This he did ; and in about a minute after, he said, “ Some 
men have brought tlu* tent ; a large green tent : tliey are 
pitching it ;** and presently he added, “ they have set it up.** 
“ Now,** said the magician, “ order the soldiers to come, 
axKl to pitch tlieir camp around the tent of the Sultan.’* 
Tlie boy did as lie was desired ; and immediately said, “ I 
see a great many soldiers, w'ith their tents : they have pitched 
their tents.** He was then told to order that the soldiers 
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b1iou]i1 1)0 drawn up in ranks; and, having done so, he pre- 
sently said, tliat he saw them thus arranged. The magician 
liad put tlse fourth of the little strips of paper into the chaf- 
ing-dish ; and soon after, he did the same with tlie tifth. 
He noAv said, “ Tell some of the people to bring a hull.” 
The l>oy gave the order required, and said, “ 1 sc.‘e a hull : it 
is red : fi)ur men are dragging it along; and three are beat- 
ing it.” Pie was told to desire them to kill it, and cut it up, 
and to put tin* meat in saucepans, and cook it. lie did as he was 
directed ; and described these operations as apj)arently per- 
formed ix'fore his eyes. “ Tell the soldiers,” said the magi- 
cian, “ to eat it.” Tlio hoy did so ; and said, “ They are 
eating it. 'I'hey have done; and are washing their hands.” 
The magician then told him to call for the Sultsiii ; and the 
hoy, luiving done this, said, “ I see the Saltiin riding to his 
tent, on a liay horse ; and he has on his head a Iiigh red 
eap: he lias alighted at his tent, and satdoun within it.” 
“ Dv'sire them to bring coffee to the Sultan,” said the magi- 
cian, and to form the court.” These orders wc're given by 
the hoy ; and he said that he saAv them performed. The 
magician had put the last of the six little strips of paiier into 
the chafing-dish. In his mutteriugs 1 distinguished nothing 
hut the words of the written invocation, frequently repeated, 
excepting on two or three occasions, aa hen I heard him say, 
“ If they demand info^ation, inform them ; and be ye 
veracious.” Hut much that he repeated was inaudible, and 
as I did not ask him to teach me his art, I do not pretend to 
assert that 1 am fully acquainted with his invocations. 

He now addressed himself to me; and asked me if I 
wished the boy to see any person who was absent or dead. 
I mimed Lord Nelson; of whom the hoy had evidently never 
heard ; for it was with much difficulty that he pronounced 
tlie name, after several trials. The magician desired the boy 
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to sny to tiui Siiltuii— “ My in:!stc*r saliitrs tluv, anti clt'sires 
Iheo to bring Tjord Nelson : bring him before uiy eyes, tliat 
1 may see him, speedily.” The 1 ) 0 }' then said so; and 
almost irninediately added, “ A messenger is goin*, and has 
I'etnrned, and brought a man, dressi*d in a black* suit of 
Iviiropeau clothes : the man has lost his left arm.” He then 
paused ft)r a moment or two ; and, looking more intently, 
and more elosely iiilt) the ink, said, “ No, lie has not lost his 
left arm ; but it is ])lace<l to his breast.” Tliis eorivctioa 
made bis description more striking than it bad been without 
it; hinee J-,()rd Nelson generally laid liis empty sleeve at- 
tached to the breast of his coat: but it was the riijld arm that 
he had lost. 'Without saying tliat I .suspeeteil the boy had 
made a mistake, I asked the magician whctlicr the objects 
appeared in the ink as if actually before the eyes, or as If in 
a glass, whieli inak<\s the right appear left. He answered, 
that they appeared as in a mirror. This rendered the boy’s 
description faultless.f 

Th.e next i)erson I called for was a nativ(‘ of Fpypt, who 
has been for many years re.sident in Kngland, where ]:e has 
aelopted our dress ; and who had been long eoiifined to his 
lied by illness before 1 embarked for this country : 1 thought 
tliat liib name, one not very uncommon in Kgjpt, might 

• Park nine is called, liy the inodorn Egyptians, >\liich pro- 

perly signifies hlnchy and is therefore so translated here. 

■f tVhenever I desired tlie hoy to e.-ill for any person to appear, I paiil 
particular attention hotli to the ma^'ician and to ’Dsman. Tlie latter 
jjave no direction either liy word orsijjn; and indeed he was genenlly 
unacquainted %nth tlie persoinal api>earanre of the individual called for. 
1 took care that lie had no previous communication with the boys; and 
have seen tlie experiment fail when he rou/rf have given directions to 
them, or to the ma^dcian. In short, it would he dillieult to conceive 
any precaution which I did not take. It is important to add, that the 
dialect of the nia<'ician was more intelligible to me than to the Ixiy. 
When I understood him perfectly at once, he was sometimes obliged to 
v.vy his words to make the bvy comprehend what ho said. 
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the boy describe him incorrectly; thoiiMh anotlier boy, 
on tlie former visit of the magician, liad deserilK d this same 
person as ^vearing• a European dress, like that in M'hicli I last 
saw him. In the present case the boy said, “ Hero is a man 
brought on a kind of ])ier, and \vrapj}ed up in a sheet.” This 
dosciiptioii would suit, supposing the person in question to 
b(i still coiiliiied to his bed, t>r if he be dead.* The boy 
described his face as covered; and was told to order that it 
should be uncovered. This he did; and then said, “ llis 
face is pale; and he has mustaches, but no beard:” M'hich 
is cori’iict. 

Several other persons w'crc successively called for; but the 
boy’s descriptions of them were imptadect; lliougli not alto- 
gether incorrect. He represented each object as appearing 
less distinct than the preceding one; as if his sight were 
gradually becoming dim; he was a minute, or more, befoi’o 
he could give any account of the persons h(‘ i)rofessed to see 
towards tlie close of the perfonnance; and the magician said 
it Mas useless to proceed with him. Another boy was then 
brought in ; and the magic scpiare, &c. made in his hand ; but 
he could sec nothing. The magician said he was too old. 

Though completely puzzled, I Mas someM'hat disappointed 
M’ilh his performances, for they fell short of what he had 
accomplished, in many instances, in presence of certain of 
my friends and countrymen. On one of these occasions, an 
Englishman present ridiculed the performance, and said 
that nothing would satisfy him but a correct description of 
the appearance of his om ii father, of whom, he w'as sure, no 
one of the company had any knowledge. The boy, accord- 

• A few months after this was w'ritten, I had tlie pleasure of hearin;^ 
that the person here alluded to was in b«*lter health. Wliethor he was 
confined to his heal at the time when this experiment perform 
I have not been able to ascertain. 
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ingly, having called by name for the person alluded to, 
described a man in a Frank dress, 'with his hand placed 
to his head, 'wearing spectacles, and with one foot on the 
ground, and the other raised behind him, as if he were 
stepping dow’n from a seat. The description was exactly 
true in every respect : the peculiar position of the hand w as 
occasioned by an almost constant head-ache : and that of the 
foot or leg, by a stiff knee, caused by a fall from a horse, in 
liunting. 1 am assured that, on this occiision, tJie boy accu- 
rately described each i)erson and thing that was called for. 
On anuther occasion, >;fhalflSi>c're was deserilK'd w ith the most 
minute correctness, both as to person and dress; and 1 might 
add several other cases in -whieh the same magician has 
excited astonishment in tlie sober minds of Englishmen of 
my acquaintance. A short time since, jifter perfornnng in 
the usual manner, by means of a hoy, he pn pared the magic 
mirror in the hand of a young English lady, who, on look- 
ing into it for a little 'W'hile, said that she saw’ a brwm 
sweeping the gi-ound without anylwdy holding it, and was 
so nmeh frightened that she ■w’ould look no longer. 

I have stated these facts partly from my ow n expei ience, 
and partly as they came to my knowledge on the authority 
of respectable persons. The reader n:ay he timpted to think 
that, in each instance, the boy saw images produced by some 
reflection in the ink ; but this was csddently not the case ; or 
that he was a confederate, or guided by leading questions. 
That there was collusion, I satisfactorily ascertained, by 
selecting the boy -who performed the part above described in 
my presence from a number of others passing by in the 
street, and by his rejecting a present which I afterw ards off ered 
him with the view of inducing him to confess tliat he did not 
really see irhat he had professed to have seen. I tried the 
veracity of another hoy on a subsequent occasion in the same 
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maTiiior ; and the ivsnlt -was the same. Tlie experiment often 
entirely faiJs; l)ut wlieii the l)oy employed is riglit in one 
ease, he generally is so in all : when he gives, at first, an 
account altogether wrong, the magician usually dismisses 
him at once, saying tliat he is too old. The perfumes, or 
excited imagination, or fear, may be supposed to aflect the 
vision of the boy wlio describes objects as appearing to him 
in the ink ; but, if so, why docs he see exactly what is 
required, and objects of which he can have had no previous 
particular notion ? Neither I nor others have been able to 
discover any clue by which to j^etrate the mystery; and if 
the reader be alike unable to give the solution, I hope that 
he will not allow the above account to induce in his mind 
any degree of scepticism with respect to other portions of tliis 
work.”* 


• It lias licfn sujjgested (in the ‘ Quarterly Kcvjcw,’ No. 117) tl>.at the 
performances wen* by means of pictures and a concave mirror ; 

and that the images of IIk* f<irmor were ndler.ted from the surface of the 
mirror, and received on a v.loiul of amoke under the eyes of the boy. 
This, however, I cannot admit; Iwcause Midi means could not have 
been employcsl without my perceiving them; nor would the images be 
reviTscd ^unless the pictures weie so) by being rellected from thf* sup- 
fuee of a mirror, and received upon a. seemd surface i for the boy was 
looking dtnni upon the ]>idm of his hand, so that an image could not be 
formed n}ion the smoke (which was copious, but not dense) between 
his eye and the supposed mirror. 
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[From Mr. Lane's * Motlern Kgyptlans.*] 


FEMALl|^>ltNAMLKTS. 

The ornaments of ilie M oineii of Egypt are so various, that 
a description of them all would far exceed the limits which 
the nature of this work allows, and would require a great 
number of engravings, or he useless. 4 shall, however, de- 
scribe all the principal kinds ; and these will convey some 
idea of the rest. If tlie sulyect be not interesting to general 
readers, it may at least be of some use to artists, w ho are 
often left almost entirely to tlieir own imagination in rei)i e“ 
sentiug Arabian costumes and ornaments. 1 first describe 
those which are worn by ladies, and females of the middle, 
orders. 

The head-dress has already been mentioned, as composed 
of a “ tarboosh *’ and “ farcKwlceyeh ” ^or kerchief^, which 
latter, w'hen wound round the forntcr, is called “ rabtah.” 
The front part of the rabtah is often ornamented with 
spangles of gilt or plain silver, disposed in fimeiful patterns ; 
a# in this case, the rabtah itself is generally of black or 
rose-coloured muslin or crape, and always plain. The more 
common kinds of rabtah have been described. 

Tlie “ mizagee*' is an ornament very generally w'orn. It 
is composed of a strip of muslin, most commonly black or 
rose-coloured, folded together several times, so as to form a 
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narrow band, about the breadth of a finger, or less. Its 
length is about five feet. The central part, for the space of 
about twelve or thirteen inches, is ornamented with spangles, 
which are placed close together, or in the form of diamonds, 
&C., or of bosses ; and at each end, for about the same length, 
are a few other spangles, with an edging, and small tassels, 
of various coloured silks. Sometimes there is also a similar 
edging, with spangles suspended to it, along the lower edge 
of the ornamented part in the middle. The mizagee is 
bound round the head ; the orna^niented central part being 
OY(T the forehead, generally aliovc the edge of the rabtah • 
it is tied behind, at the upper part of the rabtah ; and the or- 
namented ends, drawn forward, hang over the bosom. 

The **kurs” is a round, convex ornament, commonly 
about five inches in diameter ; which is very generally 'worn 
by ladies. It is sowed upon the crown of the tarboosh, 
'i'liere are two kinds. The first that I shall describe (the 
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only kind that is worn by ladies, or by the wives of trades- 
men of moderate property) is the “ kurs almas,” or diamond 
kurs. Tliis is composed of diamonds ; set generally in gold ; 
and is of oi)en work, representing roses, leaves, &e. I'hc 
diamonds are commonly of a very poor and shallow kind ; 
and the gtdd of this and^ all other diamond ornaments worn 
in Egypt is much alloyed wdtli copper. The value of a mo- 
derately handsome diamond kurs is about a hundred and 
twenty-five or a hundred and fifty pounds sterling. ' It is 
very seldom made of silver ; and I think that those of gold, 
when attached to the deej)-rcd tarboosh, have a richer eli’ect, 
though not ill accordance with our general taste. The 
wives even of petty tradesmen sometimes wear the aiainond 
kurs : they are extremely fond of diamonds, and generally 
endeavour to get some, however bad. The kurs, being of 
considerable weight, is at first jiaiuful to wear; and women 
who are in the habit of wearing it complain of lieadache 
when they take itofl’; hence they retain it day and night; 
but some have an inferior one for the bed. Some ladies 
have one for ordinary w'caring; another for particular occa- 
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sioMS, a little larger and handsomer; and a third merely lo 
Mear in bed. — The other kind of kurs, “kurs dahab” (or, 
of gold), is a convex plate of very thin embossed gold, usu- 
ally of the form represented above ; and almost always with 
a false emerald (a piece of green glass), not cut with facets, 
set in the centre. Neither the emerald nor the ruby is here 
cut with facets ; if so cut, they would generally be considered 
false. The simple gold kurs is lined with a thick coat of 
wax, which is covered with a piece of paper. It is worn by 
many women wdio cannot alTord to purchase diamonds ; and 
even by some servants. 

The liussali is an ornament generally from seven to eight 
inches in length, composed of diamonds set in gold, and 
sometimes with emeralds, rubies, and pearls having drops 
of diamonds or emeralds, &c., suspended to it. It is worn 
on the front of tlie rabtah, attached by little hooks at the 
back. I have seen several kussahs of diamonds, &c., set in 
silver instead of gold. The kussah is generally placed on 
the head of a bride, outside her shawl covering ; as also is 
the kurs; and these ornaments are likewise employed to 
decorate the bier of a female. The former, like the latter, is 
worn by females of the higher and middle classes. 

“ *Encbeh” is another name for the same kind of orna- 
ment, worn in the same manner. If of full size, it is four- 
teen or fifteen inches in length ; and rather more tlian half 
encircles the head-dress. 

The “shawttteh” (in the singular, “shateh”) are two 
ornaments, each consisting of three or more strings of pearls, 
about ^he length of the kussah, with a pierced emerald uniting 
tliem in the centre, like the usu^ pearl necklace hereafter 
described ; or they are composed of pearls arranged in the 
manner of a narrow lace, and often with the addition of a 
few small emeralds. They are attached to the rabtah in the 




I- Ru£s;tTi ; 2. 'F.ncl^h ; Ihc former liaK, ar.d the liiUcr one U.inl, of tl’.c real size. 
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form of two festoons, one on each side of the licad, from the 
extremity of the kussah to the back part of the head-dress, 
or, sometimes, to the ear-ring. 

Instead of the kiissah and shawuteh, and sometimes in 
addition to them, are worn some other ornaments which I 
proceed to describe. 

The “ I'ccslieli” (literally, “ feather”) is a sprig of dia- 
monds set in gold or silver. It is worn on the front or side 
of the head-dress. 

The “ hihil” is a crescent of diamonds set in gold or silver, 
and worn like the reesheh. In form it resembles the phasis 
of the moon when between two and three nights old ; its 
width being small, and its outward edge not more than half 
a circle. 

The “ kamarah” (or moon) is an ornament formed of a 
thin plate of gold, embossed with fanciful work, and some- 
times with Arabic words, and having about seven little flat 
pieces of gold, called bark,” attached to the lower part ; or 
it is composed of gold with diamonds, rubies, &c. Two 
specimens of the former kind are represented in the following 
page. One of these consists of three kamarahs connected 
together, to be worn on the front of the head-dress : tlie cen- 
tral contains the words “ Ya Kafee Ya Shdfee” (O Sufficient ! 
O Restorer to health I) : that on the left, ** Ya Hafiz” (O 
Preserver !) : that on ^e right, “ Ya Emeen” (O Trust- 
worthy !) : these, therefore, are charms as well as ornaments. 

The “ sakiyeh” (or water-wheel), so called from its form, 
is a circular flat ornament of gold filigree-work, with small 
pearls, and with a diamond or other precious stone in the 
centre, and bark and emeralds suspended from the lower part. 
It is worn in the same manner as the kamarah, or with the 
latter ornament. 

The "'ood es-saleeb” (or wood of the cross) is a kind of 
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ornament undoubtedly borrowed from the Christians ; and 
it is surprising that Mohammadan women should wear it, 
and give it this appellation. It is a little round an<i slciider 
piece of wood, rather smaller towards the extremities Uiau 
in tlie middle, enclosed in a case of gold, of the same form, 
composed of two pieces which unite in the middle, having 
two cliains and a hook by which to suspend it, and a row of 
bark along the bottom. It is worn in the place of, or with, 
the two ornaments just before described. 

The “ misht” (or comb) is a little comb of gold, worn in 
the same manner as the three kinds of ornament described 
next before this, and generally with one or more of those 
ornaments. It is suspended by small chains and a hook, 
having four or five bark attached. 

There is also an ornament somewhat similar to those just 
mentioned, composed of a cornelian, or a piece of crystal or 
of colourless glass, set in gold, suspended by two chains and a 
hook, and having bark attached to the bottom. The former 
kind is called ** *akeek” (which signifies “ cornelian”), and the 
latter, “ belloor” (“ crystal”). 

Several ornaments in the shapes of flowers, butterflies, &c. 
are also worn upon the head-dress ; but seldom alone. 

Of ear-rings (“ halak”) there is a gi’eat variety. Some of 
'the more usual kinds are here represented. The first is of 
a diamond set in silver^ It consists of a drop suspended 
within a w'rcath hanging from a sprig. The back of the silver 
is gilt, to prevent its being tarnished by perspiration. The 
specimen here given is that for the right ear: its fellow is 
similar ; but with the sprig reversed. Tliis pair of ear-rings 
is suited for a lady of wealth. — So also is the second, which 
resembles the former, excepting that it has a large ])carl in 
the place of die diamond drop and wreath, and that the 
diamonds of the sprig are set in gold. No. 3 is a side view 
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of the same. — The next consists of gold, and an emerald 
pierced through the middle, with a small diamond above the 
emerald. Emeralds are generally pierced in Egypt, and 



Enr-ringa — each half tlic real 

spoiled by this process as much as by not being cut with facets 
—The last is of gold, with a small ruby in the centre. The 
ruby is set in fine filigree-work, which is surrounded by 
fifteen balls of gold. To the seven lower balls are suspended 
as many circular bark. 

The necklace (“ *ekd”) is another description of ornament 
of which the Egyptians have a great variety ; but almost all 
of them are similar in the follow'ing particulai’S. 1st. The 
beads, &c., of Avhich they are composed are, altogether, not 
more than ten inches in length ; so that they would not 
entirely encircle the neck if tied quite tight, which is never 
done ; the string extends about six or seven inches beyond 
each extremity of the series of beads ; and when the neck- 
lace is tied in the usual manner,' there is generally a space 
of three inches or more between these extremities; but 
the plaits of hair conceal these parts of the string. 2ndly. 
There is generally, in the centre, one bead or other orna- 
ment (and sometimes there are three, or five, or seven) 
differing in size, foim, material, or colour from the others. — 
The necklaces mostly worn by ladies are of diamonds or 
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pearls. There is also a long kind of necklace, reaching to 
the girdle, and composed of diamonds or other precious 
stones, which is called “ kiladeh.” Some women form a long 
necklace of this kind with Venetian sequins, or Turkish or 
Egyptian gold coins. 

The finger-rings (“ khatims”) difier so little from those 
common among ourselves, excepting in tlie clumsiness of 
their workmanship, and tlie badness of the jewels, that I 
need not describe them. A finger-ring without a stone is 
called “ debleh,” or “ dibleh.” 

Bracelets (“ asawir”) are of diamonds or other precious 
stones set in gold, or of pearls, or of gold alone. The more 
common kinds are represented in an engraving here in- 
serted. — No. 1 is a side view of a diamond bracelet, with a 
front view of a portion of Uic same. — No. 2 is the most 
fashionable kind of gold bracelet, which is formed of a 
simple twist. — No. 3 is a very common, but less fashionable 
kind of bracelet of twisted gold. No. 4 is also of gold. — 
These bracelets of gold are pulled open a little to be put on 
tlie wrist. I'liey are generally made of fine Venetian gold, 
which is very Ilexible. 

The ornaments of the hair I shall next describe. — It has 
been mentioned, that all tlie hair of the head, excepting a 
little over the forehead^ and temples, is arranged in plaits, 
or braids, which hang down tlie back. These plaits arc 
generally from eleven to twenty-five in number ; but always 
of an uneven number : eleven is considered a scanty num* 
ber : thirteen and fifteen are more common. Three times 
the number of black silk strings (three to each plait of hair, 
and each united at the top), from sixteen to eighteen inches 
in length, arc braided with the hair for about a quarter of 
their length ; or they are attached to a lace or band of black 
silk winch is bound round the head, and in this ca.se hang 
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entirely separate from the plaits of hair, which they almost 
conceal. These strings are called “ keytans and together 
with certain ornaments of gold, &c., the more common of 
which are here represented, comppsc what is termed the 
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1, S, 3, 4. Bark. 5. Mdsoorali. 6. Hal>beh. 7. Sliifiish'eli. 

Each half the real aize. 

"safa.” Along each string, excepting from the upper 
extremity to about a quarter or (at most) a third of its 
lengtli, are generally attached nine or more of the little fiat 
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ornaments of gold called “bark.” These are commonly all 
of the same form, and about an inch, or a little more, apart ; 
but those of each string are purposely placed so as not exactly 
to correspond with those of the others. The most usual 
forms of bark are Nos. 1 and 2 of the specimens given 
above. At the end of each string is a small gold tube, called 
“ nnisoorah,” about three-eighths of an inch long, or a kind 
of gold bead in the form of a cube with a portion cut off 
from each angle, called “ habbeh.” Ikncath the masoorah 
or habbeh is a little ring, to which is most commonly sus- 
pended a Turkish gold coin called “ lluba Fenduklee,” 
e<jui valent to nearly Is. 8d. of our money, and a little more 
than half an inch in diameter. Such is the most general 
description of safa; but tliere are more genteel kinds, in 
W'hich the habbeh is usually preferred to the mdsoorah, and 
instead of the Ruba Fenduklee is a flat ornament of gold* 
called, from its form, “ kummetre,” or “ pear.” There are 
also other and more approved substitutes for the gold coin ; 
the most usual of which is called “ shiftish'eh*” composed of 
open gold work, with a pearl in the centre. Some ladies 
substitute a little tassel of pearls for the gold coin ; or sus- 
pend alternately pearls and emeralds to the bottom of the 
triple strings ; and attach a pearl with each of the bark. 
The safa tlius composed with pearls is called “ safa loolee.** 
Coral beads are also sdhietimcs attached in the same manner 
as the pearls. — From what has been said above, it appears 
that a modeVate safa of thirteen plaits will consist of 39 
strings, 351 bark, 39 musoorahs or hahbehs, and 39 gold 
coins or other ornaments ; and that a safa of twenty-five 
plaits, with twelve bark to each string, will contain no fewer 
tlian 900 bark, and 75 of each of the other appendages. 
The safa appears to me the prettiest, as well as tlie most 
singular, of all the ornaments worn by the ladies of Egypt. 
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The glittering of the bark, &c., and their chinking together 
as the wearer walks, have a peculiarly lively effect. 

Anklets (“ khulkhdl’*), of solid gold or silver, and of the 
form here sketched, are worn by some ladies ; but are more 




Aukleti»— one-fouTtU of the real size. 

uncommon than they formerly were. They are of conrse 
very heavy, and, knocking together as the wearer walks, 
make a ringing noise ; hence it is said in a song, ** The 
ringing of thine anklets has deprived me of my reason.*’ 
Isaiah alludes to this,* or perhaps to the sound produced by 
another kind of anklet which will be mentioned hereafter. 

The only description of ladies’ ornaments that I have yet 
to descrilMJ is the ** hegitb,” or amulet. This is a writing 
covered with wax cloth, to preserv^'e it from accidental pollu- 
tion, or injury by moi.stnrc, and cnclbsed in a case of thin 
embossed gold or silver, which is attached to a silk string, 
or a chain, and generally hung on the right side, above the 
girdle ; tlie string or chain being passed over tlie left shoul- 
der. Sometimes these cases bear Arabic inscriptions ,* such 
as “ Mu-shtui-lldh" (“ What God willeth [cometh to pass]”) 
and ** Ya kadi-l-hagat” (“ O decreer of the things that are 
needful !”). I insert an engraving of three hegabs of gold, 

* Chav. Hi. rer. 16 . 
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attached to a string, to he lirom together. The central one 
is a thin, Hat case, containing a folded paper : it is about a 



lle^dli^onc fourtli of the real size, 
third of an inch tliick : the others are cylindrical cases, with 
liciiiispherical ends, and contain scrolls ; each has a row of 
bark along the bottom. Hegabs such as these, or of a tri- 
angular form, are worn by many children, as well as women ; 
and those of the latter form are often attached to a child’s 
head-dress. 

The ornuir.cnts worn by females of the lower orders must 
now be described. 

It is necessary, perhaps, to remind the reader, that the 
head-dress of tlicse women, with the exception of some of 
the poor in the villages, generally consists of an ’asbeh; 
and that some wear, instead of this, tlie tarboosh and fa- 
rood eeyeh. Soin<?times a string of Venetian sequins (which 
is called ** sheddeh beuad’kah”) is worn along tlie front of 
the 'asbeh or rabtah. The tarboosh is also sometimes de- 
corated with the gold kurs and the faroodeeyeh, with some 
other ornaments before described, as the gold kamarahs, 
sakiyeh, misht, &c. 

The “halak,” or ear-rings, are of a great variety of forms 

K 3 
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Some are of gold and precious stones ; but the more common 
of brass ; and many of the latter have coloured beads at- 
tached to them. A few are of silver. 

The “khiziim,” or nose-ring, commonly called “ khiizam,” 
is worn by a few of the women of tlie lower orders in Cairo, 
and by many of those in the country towns and villages 
both of Upper and Lower Egypt. It is most commonly made 
of brass ; is from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter ; 
and has usually three or more coloured glass beads, gene- 
rally red and blue, attached to it. It is almost always 



No8e*rini{8-'half the re.il size. 


passed through the right alh of the nose ; and hangs partly 
before the mouth ; so that the wearer is obliged to hold it up 
with one hand when she puts anytlung into her mouth. It 
is sometimes of gold. This omameat is as ancient as the 
time of the patriarch Abraham;* and is mentioned by 
Isaiahf and by Ezekiel.;^ To those who arc unaccustomed 
to the sight of it, the nose-ring is certainly the reverse of an 
ornament. 


* See fTenesis xxiv. 47, where in our common version, ear ring** li 
improperly put for “ nnse-riu;;.” 

•f Chap. iii. ver. 21 . 

i Clkap. xvi. ver. IS. Here, again, a mistake is made in our common 
ver^un, but corrected in the margin. 
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The “ ’did,” or necklace, is generally of a style similar 
to tliose which I have already described. I have before 
meutioiied that the libbeh and slia’eer are worn by some 
women of the lower orders ; but their necklaces are most 
commonly composed of coloured glass beads; sometimes, 
of a single string; and sometimes, of several strings, with 
one or more larger beads in the centre : or tliey arc made in 
the form of net-work. The Egyptian women, being exces- 
sively fond of ornaments, often wear two or three necklaces 
of the value of a penny each, or less. Some necklaces are 
composed of large beads of transparent amber. 

Another ornament worn by many of them on tlie neck is 
a ring, called “ tok,” of silver or brass or pewter. Little 
girls, also, sometimes wear this ornament. Some of the 
smaller tdks are made of iron. 



Tok, or Neck-ring— one-fourth of the real lixe. 

Finger-rings of silver or of brass are almost universally 
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worn. Brass rings, with pieces of coloured glass set in 
them, may be purchased in Cairo for scarcely more tlian a 
farthing each ; and many women wear two, three, or more, 
of these. 

The “ asawir,” or bracelets, arc of various kinds. Some 
are of silver ; and some of brass or copper ; and of the same 
form as those of gold before described. Those of brass are 
the more common. There are also bracelets composed of 
large amber beads, and others of bone ; and there is a very 
common kind, called “ ghuweyshiit,” of opaque, coloured 
glass, generally blue or green, but sometimes variegated 
with other colours. These, and the bone bracelets, arc 
di-awn over tlie hand. 

Some of the women of the lower orders imitate their su- 
periors in arranging tlieir hair in several plaits, and plaiting, 
with each of these, the black silk strings which are worn 
by the ladies j but it is tlie general practice of tlie women of 
these classes to divide their liair into only two tresses be- 
hind, and to plait, witli each of these tresses, three red silk 
strings, each of wdiicli has a tassel at the end, and reaches 
more tliaii half way towards the ground ; so that they are 
usually obliged to draw aside the tassel before they sit down. 
These appendages arc called “ ’okoos.” 

“ Khulklull,” or anklets of solid silver, already def-cribed, 
are worn by the wives of some of the •richer peasants, and of 
the sheykhs of villages ; and small khulkhals of iron are 
worn by many children. It was also a common custom 
among tlie Arabs, for girls or young women to wear a string 
of bells on their feet. I have seen many little girls in Cairo 
with small round bells attached to their anklets. Perhaps 
it is to the sound of ornaments of this kind, rather than that 
of the more common anklet, that Isaiah alludes in chapter 
iii. verse 1C. 
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[The description of the Ilareem of tlie Pasha of 
Eg^7)t naturally directs the attention of the 
reader to this remarkable man, who has for so 
many years presided over the destinies of that 
country. We hope that the following brief ac- 
count of his career, with an abridgment of Mr, 
Lane’s account of “ The Government ” of Egypt, 
may fitly conclude this volume.] 

ACCOUNT OF MOHAMMAD ’aLEF., AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 

Mohammad *Alee, or Mehcmet Ali, was bom in 1769, at 
Karalla, a town of lioumclia, on the northern shore of the 
Grecian Arcliipelago. His father, Ibrahim Aga, M’as head of 
the police of the district of Kavalla. Mohammad ’Alec 
having entered into business as a dealer in tobacco, was suc- 
cessful in trade, and increased his prosperity by an advan- 
tageow marriage. When the French invaded Egypt, and tlie 
SultafiiTouiid it necessary to collect trOops in the various pro- 
vinces of his empire, Mohammed ’Alec came to Egypt as 
second in command over three hundred men, which was the 
militai 7 contingent furnished by Kavalla ; and he waa 
present at the battle of Aboukir in 1799. He soon distin- 
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giiishcd himself by his intrepidity, promptitude, and sagacity, 
and was promoted to a rank which placed under liis com- 
mand one thousand men. By degrees he became the favoured 
chief not only of the Albanian soldiers employed in Egypt, 
but of the chiefs of the Mamelukes ; and when Kourschid 
Pasha was deposed, iu 1805, in the rebellion of which 
Cairo became the centre, Mohammad *Alee was elected 
governor of Egypt in his place. The Sultan, aware of his 
rising power and ambitious character, appointed him Pasha 
of Jidda, but he continued in Egypt, and the Sultan sent a 
fleet to compel him to leave the country. By the interference 
however of the Capfciin Pasha and the French consul, he 
managed to retain his government in Egj'pt, and to regain, at 
least ostensibly, the favour of the Sultan. But the Sultan was 
not long satisfied ; in 1806 he made another attempt to re- 
move Mohammad 'Alee from Egypt by appointing him Pasha 
of Salonica. In this appointment he pretended to acquiesce, 
but did not enter upon his new government, in consequence, 
as he alleged, of the importunities of his soldiers, who would 
not allow him to depart from Egypt. The influence of his 
fi’iends again prevailed, aided by the payment of a large sum 
of money, and he was again received into the Sultan’s favour. 

The Mamelukes, or Memlooks, were a military body 
who had been in effect the rulers of Egypt for more than 
four hundred years. They w'ere instituted in the early 
part of the thirteenth century by Malek Salech, who pur- 
chased many thousands of slaves, with whom the markets of 
Asia were then abundantly supplied in consequeiicc^^e 
devastating wars of Ghengis Khan. He chose chiefly 
young men, natives of the Caucasian regions, whom he 
trained in military exercises, and embodied into a corps of 
12,000 men. This corps, by its discipline and organization, 
soon became formidable to its masters, and its leaders became 
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the rulers of Eg} 7 )t till 1517, when the Sultan Selim I. 
inarched into the country, defeated the Mamelukes near He- 
liopolis, took Cairo, and put to death 'Tomauii Bey, the last 
of the Circassian dynastj", which had ruled Egypt from 
1382 till that time. Selim, however, was obliged to main- 
tain the Mamelukes as a military aristocracy in Egypt. The 
Beys of the Mamelukes, of whom there were twenty -four, 
though subject to the Pasha of Egypt, continued to be the 
governors of twenty-four districts. The Beys were elected 
out of the body of Mamelukes, who, from their military su- 
periority, maintained a power almost independent of the 
Sultan and tlie Pasha. On the 21st of July, 1798, when the 
French army approached the great Pyramids, they saw the 
whole Mameluke force prepared for action under Mourad 
and Ibrahim Beys. The Mamelukes formed a splendid cavalry 
of about 5000 men, besides Arab auxiliaries ; but their in- 
fantry, composed chiefly of fellahs, was contemptible. The 
Mamelukes had no idea of the resistance of which squai’es 
of disciplined infantry are capable. They charged furiously, 
and for a moment disordered one of the French squares, but 
succeeded no further, having no guns to support them. The 
volleys of musketry and grape-shot made fearful havock 
among them ; and after losing most of their men in despe- 
rate attempts to break the French ranks, the remains of thift 
brilliant cavalry retaeated towards Upper Eg}'pt, except a 
few who crossed the Nile and marched tov/ards Syria. 

After the lOnglish and the Turks had reconquered Egypt 
in 18iJl, the Mamelukes regained a good deal of their former 
power, though the Sultan was at first disinclined to favour 
them. By degrees, however, as he began to fear the ambi- 
tion of Mohammad "Alec, who continued to extend and 
consolidate his power, he was disposed to restore them to 
their old authority as a countercheck to the influence of the 
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Pasha. In 1811 Mohammed * Alee felt himself sufficiently 
safe to put ill execution a project M-hicli he had formed for 
destroying the power of the Mamelukes at a blow. Ills plan 
was treacherous and ferocious, hut it was completely success- 
ful. The ceremony of investing his second son Toosoon with 
the caftan, when about to proceed at the head of an expedition 
against the Waliahees of Mecca, was the occasion which lie 
chose for the execution of his purpose. The investiture was to 
take place in the citadel of Cairo, where he pretended to have 
prepared a banquet, to whieh the principal Mamelukes were 
invited, and between 400 and 5u0 of them came. Count 
Forbin, in his ‘ Voyage dans le Levant,* gives the following 
description of the scene ; — 

** That audacious militia, the Mamelukes, which, since the 
time of Malek Shah, had made Egypt to feci their power, 
were nearly destroyed by Mohammed Ali. They liad re- 
ceived orders to liold tliemselvcs in readiness to take part in 
a grand ceremony, which was to precede the departure of 
his son for Mecca. * That day,* said an inhabitant of Cairo 
to me, ‘the sun rose the colourof blood !* The Pasha looked 
dark and melancholy : but recollecting that he was to pre- 
side at one of the most brilliant fetes of the Mussulmans, he 
assumed a smile which contrasted remarkably with his gene- 
ral appearance. He had addressed the Mamelukes as the 
* Elder Sons of the Prophet}* and called upon them, by tlie 
peace which subsisted between them, to celebrate with him 
the departure of his son for the Holy Tomb. 

“ lu the meantime a number of faithful Albanians were 
concealed upon the ramparts, the towers, and behind the 
walls of the citadel. The Mamelukes arrived with the 
utmost confidence, and the gates were closed upon them. 
The Pasha had placed himself on the summit of a terrace, 
seated on a carpet, smoking a magnificent narguile (Persian 
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pipe), from wliencc he could sec evei’y motion ■without being 
seen; behind him ■were three of his confidential officers. 
He regarded the scene below with a fixed and terrible look, 
without speaking a word ; the signal was given to fire, and 
the massacre of the Mamelukes commenced. Th(‘y were 
adorned, or rather encumbered, with their finest anns, and 
mounted on noble horses ; but their numbers, their courage 
— all were useless— they were destroyed !” 

Such of the Mamelukes as escaped the indiscriminate 
massacre within the walls of the castle, were seized and 
beheaded; and numbers in the towns and villages, on 
the calamity which had befallen their brethren being 
made known, shared a like fate. The remnant retired to 
Dongola in Nubia; but they were scattered by Ibrahim 
Pasha, and from that period the total destruction, or, at least, 
the complete subjugation, of ilie once proud Mamelukes may 
be dated. 

The Wahabees were a Mohammedan sect in Arabia, who 
derived their name from Abdu-l-Wahab, a reformer of the 
religion of Mohammed, who was born about the end of the 
seventeenth century. This religious sect gradually attained 
to such a degree of temporal and political power that the 
very existence of the Turkish empire was endangered by 
them. They conquered Mecca in 1803 and Medina in 1804, 
Pilgi-images were stopped. From 1803 to 1809 no great 
caravan ventured to cross Arabia. They overran Syria, and 
concluded an alliance with Yusuf, the rebellious Pasha of 
Bagdad. At length Mohammad *Alce, in 1809, began to 
make preparations against them. To save his army from 
marching round by the northern gulfs of the lied he 
ordered timber for a fiotilla of twenty-eight vessels to be got 
ready at Boolak, the port of Cairo, whence it was carried by 
camels to Suez, where the ships were constructed. 
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After the destruction of the Mamelukes, Mohammad ’Alec 
prosecuted the 'war against the Wahabees with vigour and 
perseverance. His son Toosoon Bey was the commander of 
the flotilla, which sailed down the Ited Sea and entered 
Arabia in 1811 ; in 1812 he was defeated by the Wahabees 
near Medina, but he took that town in the course of tlie year. 
This conquest was mainly due to the impetuous courage of 
Thomas Keith, a Scotchman, known by the name and title 
of Ibrahim Aga, who took the outworks of Medina by storm. 
Mecca was taken in 1813. In 1814 Sa’ud, the chief of the 
Wahabees, died, and was succeeded by his eldest son Abdul- 
lah. The death of Sa’ud was the forerunner of the ruin of 
the Waliabees. The Egyptians continued to add to their 
conquests till 1810 , when peace was concluded on terms 
unfavourable to Abdullah. Hostilities however suddenly 
broke out again, and another expedition was fitted out, under 
the command of Ibrahim Pasha, the eldest son of Moham- 
mad ’Alee, who entered Arabia with his army in 1816. 
The Wahabees made an obstinate resistance, but in 1818 
they were compelled to retreat to Der’aiyeh, where Abdul- 
lah was besieged by Ibrahim. The siege was long, but was 
carried on by Ibrahim with admirable skill and perse- 
verance till December, 1818, when Abdallah surrendered. 
He and several of his family were sent to Constantinople, 
when after liaving been paraded through the streets for 
three days, tliey were beheaded. The greater part of the 
territories conquered from the Wahabees fell imder the 
authority' of Mohammad ’Alee. The power of the Waha- 
bees, though broken, was not exterminated, and they gave 
him considerable trouble afterwards. 

The navigation of the Nile from Rosetta to Alexandria 
has been attended for many years with considerable difficulty 
and danger, from, the constant deposit brought down from 
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the coimtrit'S of Sennaar, Dongola, &c., and left at its moutli, 
whicli has formed a bar, that, when the viud blows on sliore, is 
peculiarly dangerous to heavy-laden vessels. To avoid this 
difficulty, Mohammad ’Alee in the year 1819, partly, it is 
said, at the suggestion of Mr. Briggs, and partly from liaving 
lost a valuable cargo liimself at Kosettu, came to the determi- 
nation of cutting a canal from Mahmoodeyeh, a part of the 
environs of Alexandria, to a village called Atfieh, on tixe 
banks of the Nile, a distance of about forty miles. For this 
purpose he appointed Ismael Pasha director of the works, 
witli various subordinate officers, at the same time issuing 
orders to the various sheikhs of the provinces of Sakaroh, 
Shizeh, Meusourah, Sharkieh, Menouf, Bahyrch, and some 
others, to supply each a quota of fellahs (amounting in all 
to 300,000 men, women, and children), and to encamp them 
along the site of the intended canal. The Pasha, however, 
had totally neglected to iiimish citlicr a sufficient supply of 
provisions for this immense multitude, or the requisite imple- 
ments for excavation ; the consequences were, that as he had 
appointed several regiments of the Nizam (or modem troops) 
at various stations along the line to prevent any relaxation, 
they were compelled to scrape the mud and sand up with their 
hands, wliich was conveyed by the women and children in 
baskets, and thrown on either hand. Having frequently to 
dig below the level of«the sea, and being totally destitute of 
pumps to keep the water in check, they were compelled to 
work up to their knees in mud, which brought on ague. 
This, combined with labour to which they were totally un- 
accustomed, an insufficiency of provisions (their daily food 
consisting of a little lentil broth, a small quantity of bread, 
and a few l)eans), ill-treatment, want of water and protection 
from the cold air at night, caused a great mortality among 
them, frequently as many as a hundred dying in a ^y. In 
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the hurry and confusion attending such a scene, as they fell 
tliey were buried among the earth thrown up from tlie re- 
maining excavations. Wlien this canal was finished, which 
was effected in seven months, 30,000 fellow-creatures were 
found to have been destroyed in this most barbarous ex- 
penditure of human power. 

At the termination at Atfieh a sluice is erected to admit 
tlie Nile during its rise, and being closed on its retiring, the 
water is preserved for tlie purposes of navigation and irriga- 
tion. Alexandria is also supplied with water from this canal. 
The average breadth of this canal is about 2*20 feet, and the 
depth perhaps about feet, very serpentine at the com- 
mencement at Mahraoodeyeh, but gradually improving as 
you proceed. The navigation on tliis canal is a great source 
of revenue to the Paslia, as each kanjah pays a toll both going 
and returning, the original outlay having been very incon- 
siderable. 

Besides the Mahmoodeyeh canal, many other canals have 
been made by direction of Mohammad 'Alee. The canal of 
Tanta, in the Delta, is about thirty miles long and about four 
yards wide ; it has four sluices at Vames, and preserves its 
water throughout the year. The canal of Bouh}'eh, on the 
Damietta branch of the Nile, is about thirty-fi^ e miles long 
and four yards wide. The canal of Bahyreh, on the Kosetta 
branch of tlie Nile, is nearly sixty miles long, and about five 
yards wide. Smaller canals have been excavated to a very 
considerable extent. 

These canals, except that of Mahmoodeyeh, M^hich is prin- 
cipaU^ for navigation, are used chiefly for irrigation, the 
water being raised from them mostly by water-wheels, of 
which there are more than 50,000 in Lower Egj’pt, and of 
these about 38,000 have been introduced under the direction 
af Mohammad 'Alee. Each water-wheel is worked for the 
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most part by three oxen and two men, and they Avoi k, on an 
average, 180 days in the year. Wherever water can be thus 
applied, the productive powers of the soil seem to be almost 
incalculable. 

The Greek war of independence began in 1820. In 1824 
Mohammad *Alee sent a powerful army and fleet to Greece, to 
assist the Sultan. Though the Greeks were unable to drive the 
Turks and Egyptians out of their country", they w'ere deter- 
mined not to submit; and the contest had already lasted 
seven years wh(*n the battle of Navarino may be said to 
have decided the independence of Greece. If that naval 
battle had not taken place, the waste of human life would 
probably have been continued for several years longer, and 
the w ar liave been terminated only by the extermination and 
transportation of the Greek population, which had been car- 
ried into effect on a large scale in the Morea by Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

The naval battle of Navarino took place on the 20th of 
October, 1827, between the French, English, and Russian 
combined fleet, on one side, and the Turco-Egyptian fleet, 
which was anchored in the Bay of Navarino, on the other 
side. The English had three ships of the line and four fri- 
gates, the French three ships of the line and two frigates, 
and the Russians four ships of the line and four frigates. 
The combined fleet of the Turks and Egyptians consisted 
of three ships of the line and twenty-five frigates, liesides 
smaller vessels. Admiral Codrington had the command of 
the combined fleet, and his object was to oblige Ibrahim 
Pasha to evacuate the ^lorea. After some desultory nego- 
tiations and some evasions on the part of Ibrahim, the Eng- 
lish admiral resolved to attack Ibrahim’s fleet. The Turco- 
Egyptians were completely defeated, with the loss of their 
three ships of the line, four of their fi*igates, and about forty 
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or fifty smaller vessels. A convention followed) by which 
Ibrahim undertook to evacuate the Morea, and to restore the 
Greek prisoners whom he had sent to E^pt to their native 
country. The Egyptian ships which had not been destroyed 
were restored to the Pasha of Egypt. The Sultan, however, 
still continued to assert his right of domination over Greece, 
and the emancipation of Greece was not established till 
March, 1829, when the Conference of London laid down 
the principle of their independence, and the successful cam- 
paign during the same year of tlie Russians against the Turks 
induced the Sultan to acknowledge it by an article of tlie 
treaty of Adriauople, September, 1829. 

Mohammad 'Alee now busied himself in the improvement 
of his country and of his public establishments. Though 
the means which he employed are little in accordance with 
our notions of tlie manner in which a government should 
treat its subjects, it must be admitted that he executed in a 
short time a number of extraordinary works. His military 
and naval conscriptions, however, induced many of the inha- 
bitants of Egypt to abandon their country, and take refuge in 
Syria, where tliey received tlie protection of Abdallah, pasha 
of Acre. This afforded Mohammad 'Alec a pretext for 
commencing a Avar in Syria, which country he had obviously 
formed the design of annexing to Egypt, and then raising his 
pashalik into an independent kingdom. 

Having raised an army of 40,000 men, including eight 
jijegiments of cavalry, a large park of artillery, and a batter- 
he appointed his sou Ibrahim Pasha commander- 
A squadron of five sail of the line and several 
ii’igates was fitted out at the same time. Ibrahim im'aded 
Syria, and took Gaza in October, 1831. In November the 
8<piadron set sail for Acre, and on the 9th of December he 
commenced the siege of that fortress. Little skill was die* 
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played in conducting the operations either by land or sea, and 
after six months Acre was token by storm, May 21, 1832. 
Abdallah Pasha, who conducted the defence with chivalrous 
courage, was sent prisoner to Egypt, where h(‘ was treated 
with the honour dm* to his bravery, and had a palace assigned 
for his residence on the island of Bhouda. 

Meantime, the Sultan, who had in vain issued his firman 
commanding Ibrahim to withdraw his troops from Syria, 
declared war against him April 15, 1832. On the 1 3th of 
June in that year Ibrahim took Damascus. On the 7th of 
July he defeated the array of the Sultan at Homs, on the 1st 
of August took Aleppo, and on the 21st of December totally 
defeated and dispersed the Ottoman army at Koniah, in Ana- 
tolia, and took the Grand Vizier prisoner. 

If Ibrahim had pushed on immediately for Constantinople, 
Mohammad *Alee might possibly have been placed on the 
throne of the Sultan, but he did not leave Koniah till the 
2Uth of January, 1833, and reached Kutayah on the 1st of 
February. Meantime the Sultan had applied to his old enemy 
liussia for assistance against his rebellious subject The as- 
sistonce was granted, and a Russian squadron and army liad 
reached the Bosporus before Ibrahim had entered Kutayah. 
This determined Ibrahim to resort to negotiation, and by the 
treaty of Kutayah the Ottoman empire was saved from des- 
truction. On the Gth of May, 1833, the Sultan, by a firman, 
confirmed Mohammad 'Alee in his government of Egypt, 
granting to him in addition that of Damascus, Tripdli, Said, 
Safed, Nuplous, and Jerusalem, and on the 9tliof May Ibra- 
him was ordered to repass the Taurus. 

England and France now began to turn their attention to 
the transactions and the state of affairs in the East. An Eng- 
lish agent and consul was permanently established at Alex- 
andria, and oUier European powers followed the example. 
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Meantime Mohammad ’Alec continued to keep up his army 
and nnv 3 % sent officci'S to be Instructed in slilp-building in 
the English dock-yai’ds, had a French officer of distinction 
to discipline his army, and a French Admiral at the head of 
his flect.'^ Ills government of Syria was exceedingly ojipres- 
sive by licavy taxation and conscription, and insurrections 
began to break out in 1834, in the Ilaouran, and afterwards 
among the Druses and Naplousians. The Sultan, wlio had 
never ceased to form plans for tlie recovery of Syria from 
the power of Mohammad ’Alee, in 1834 began to raise troops’" 
in the eastern part of Asia Minor, Mohammad ’Alee at the 
same time was preparing to secure his independence. He 
fortified the passes of the Taurus, and built barracks at An- 
tioch, St. Jean d’Acre, and other places. In 1838, Moham- 
med ’Alee announced to the consuls his intention before long 
to declare himself independent. But the Sultan had Ix^en pre- 
paring for him. After a scries of irdecisive movements, and 
many fruitless negotiations between both parties and the 
great European powers, the Sultan, in May, 1839, sent an 
army into Syria, which was supposed to amount to 80,000 
men, witli 170 guns. Ibrahim Pasha immediately assembled 
his army, which was said to consist of 55,000 infantrj’, 
10,000 regular cavalry, 00,000 irregular cavalr}% and 19G 
guns. The English and French governments, by their agents 
and by sending fleets to the coast of Syria, endeavoured to 
settle the differences between the contending parties, but in 
vain. On the 24th of June, 1839, Ibrahim Pasha attacked 
the Turkish army at Nezib, and so completely defeated it 
that the remains passed the frontier in complete disorder, 
living baggage, ammunition, and guns behind them. On 
ofjbe 4th of July the Turkish fleet deserted to Mohammad 
The Sultan Mahmoud died on the 30th June, and 
•Hiili. succeeded by his son, Abdul Medjid, who was 
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then oiil} sixteen years of agi^ to vhom, on tlie ICth of 
July, Moliaiinnad ’Alee signified his determination to assert 
by force his right to the hereditary government of all the pro- 
•vinci's then under his command, instead of that of Egypt only, 
which was otfered to him by the new Sultan. The five allied 
powers, England, France, Austria, Prussia, and lliissia, now 
interfered in a more peremptory manner, and negotiations 
ensued, whicli tenninated in the withdrawal of J’’ranee and 
the conclusion of a treaty between the remaining four powers 
and Turkey, to compel the submission of Mohammad *Alee. 
The treaty was signed in Loudon, July 15, 1840. 

A fleet consisting of English, Austrian, and Turkish ves- 
sels immediately commenced operations to enforce the terms 
of the treaty, lleyrout. Acre, and Sidon were successively 
stormed and taken, and after much negotiation Mohammad 
*AIee consented to relinquish Syria altogether, and the here- 
ditary government of Egypt was bestowed upon him by the 
Sultoii, J anuai-y 11, 1841. The im|)ortant political events of 
the life of Mohammad ’Alee heix; terminate. 

He has three sons now living. Ibrahim Pasha was borti 
at Kavalla in 1789. He is middle-sized, and very stout. 
His features are large, heavy, and marked by the small pox. 
Toosooii Pasha, the second son, died of the plague in ’813. 
Ishmail Pasha, the third son, was murdered by the blacks at 
Semiaar. Said Bey, the fourth son, was born in 1822. The 
fifth son is called Moiiammad ’Alee. 

Mohammad ’Alee is now 75 years of age. His bodily 
vigour is said to be breaking down, as might be expected, 
but his mental energy remains unimpaired. He is of the 
middle stature, stout, and robust; his features somewhat 
coarse, but very expressive, with dark grey eyes. Mr. St. 
John, who visited Egypt in 1832, has very minutely de- 
acribed his habits, both private and public, as they were at 
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tliLit time. His drers was that of an ordinary Turkish gen- 
tleman. He slept little, rose before daybreak, left his hareera 
on horseback, and jjroeeeded to his divan for the despatch of 
business, which usually occupied till about nine o’clock, at 
which hour consuls and other persons desiring a public au- 
dience generally arrived. In an hour or tw'o they retired, 
and he repaired to his hareem, where he remained till about 
three or half-past three in the afteraoon. But even here 
messages and notes were brought to him, and he attended to 
business. At half-past three he returned to the divan, and 
after giving audience, remained there, after taking a sliglit 
repast, diligently employing himself till tenor eleven o’clock 
at night. During this evening sitting he generally found time 
for a game or tw'o at chess, a person, who seems to have been 
a sort of court budbou, being in attendance to play with him. 

The following is Mr, St. John’s account of his general 
habits and maimers ; — 

“ Both the Pasha and his court are very plain at Alexan- 
dria ; hut at Cairo, wliere, however, he spends but a small 
portion of the year, things are conducted with more state, 
though he is everywhere extremely accessible. Any person 
who has leisure, and knows no better inode of employing it, 
may go every evening to the palace, w hether lie have busi- 
ness there or not ; and if he does not choose to force himself 
upon the notice of the Pasha, he can enter into any of the 
other magnificent apartments, which are lighted up, as well 
'.is the audience chamber, and converse, if he pleases, witli 
some of the numerous company there assembled. To show 
his Highness’s close habits of business, it has been remarked 
to me, that when accidentally indisposed at Alexandria, nncl 
compelled to take exercise in his carriage instead of on horse- 
back, he is known constantly to take out with him the public 
despatches. Driving to the banks of tlie canal, he has his 
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carpet spread upon tlie ground, and there, ■while coflee is pre- 
paring, he usually site, reading and sealing his despatches. 
He will then enjoy his cofiee and pipe, and afterwards return 
directly to the palace. This is one of liis recreations. In the 
hareein, he reads or has hooks read to him, orainuses himself 
by conversing -w'ith the abler part of the eunuchs. At other 
times he is employed in dictating his history ; or in playing 
'at chess, to which, like most other Orientals, he appears to be 
passionately addicted. In fact his active restless kuiiper will 
never sufi'er him to be unoccupied, and when not engaged 
with graver and more important affaii’s, he descends even to 
meddling. Nothing is too minute for him. For example, a 
young Fgyi)tian Turk, educated in the school of Cairo, now 
professor of mathematics, and teacher of the young officers 
at Alexandria, is compelled every w'eek to give him an exact 
account of the manner in which each of his puj)ils pursiu's 
V his studies. During the period in whieh lie -v^as pushing 
forward the preparations necessary for putting his fleet to 
sea, a much smaller portion of the day than usual was 
devoted to his audiences and ordinary business. Indeed 
he would frequently give audience in the arsenal, where 
he spent a considerable part of his time ; after which 
he used to step into his little elegant state barge, and cause 
himself to be rowed out into the harbour among his ships, 
to observe the progress of the naval architects and ship- 
wrights, and urge them forward by his presence ; and in these 
little excursions of business he was sometimes so deeply in- 
terested, tliat he would not return to the palace before twelve 
o’clock; thus greatly abridging his hours of relaxation. The 
accidents of the weather never interfere with his resolutions. 
He will sometimes set out on a journey in the midst of a 
heavy shower of rain or a storm, which has more tlian onct 
caused him very serious illness. His movements arc sudden 
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and iinexj)ecled : he appears in Cairo or at Alexandria when 
Vast looked for, wliicli maintains a certain degree of vigi- 
/ance among the agents of go%'ernnicnt ; though somtJthing 
of all this may perhaps be set down to caprice or alfectatiom 
In the gardens of Shoubra there is a small alc-ove, where the 
Pasha, during his brief visits to that palace, will frequently 
sit, about eleven or twelve o'clock at night, and, dismissing 
from about him all his courtiers and attendants, remain for 
an hour or two. From this alcove two long vistas, between 
cypress, orange, and citron trees, diverge and extend Uie 
whole length of the grounds; and in the calm bright nights 
of the East, by moon or star light, when the air is perfumed 
by the faint odours of the most delicate flowers, a more deli- 
cious or romantic station could liardly be found.*’ — St. John’s 
* Egypt and Mahomad Ali,* Lond. 1834. 

The substantial wealth of Egypt consists in its extraordi- 
nary power of agricultural production. In that country^ 
wherever there is water there is fertility ; and by irrigation, 
combined with even the rudest forms of cultivation, the desert 
itself may be subdued, and compelled to retreat. Much has 
been done, under the government of Mohammad 'Alee, to 
render the waste fruitful. The supply of water indeed, which 
depends on the inundations of the Nile, may be deficient, and 
other causes also may occasionaUy destroy the hopes of the 
husbandman, such as the hot winds of the desert, which 
sometimes dry up whole districts, even after irrigation, or a 
flight of locusts, which, darkening the atmosphere to a vast 
extent, descends in a dense mass on the fields of grain, and 
devours and destroys everything. Happily these checks to 
the fertility of Egypt are rare and partial. Mohammad 
^Alee, however, has made many and vigorous attempts to 
render Egypt independent (as it is called) of other countries, 
by tlic introduction of manu&ctures. llis efforts have been 
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attended 'with little success ; and tlie wisdom of his |X)licy in 
this matter may well he doubted. Every hand in Egypt 
which is transferred from agricultural labour to the manu- 
factures which have been artificially introduced into the 
country, is removed from a productive and profitable em- 
ployment to one which has been exceedingly expensive, and, 
with few exceptions, unsuccessful and profitless. The loss, 
however, has fallen wholly on the treasury of the Pasha, and 
not on the consumers. Cotton manufactures, which are those 
chiefly produced in his factories, C4)st him more than the ar- 
ticles can be imported for, notwithstanding the low price of 
labour and the extreme cheapness of the raw material. 

Mr. I.(ane has the following remarks on the changes which 
have been introduced into Egypt by Mohammad ’Alee. 

“ The exaggerated reports which have been spread in Eu- 
rope respecting late innovations, and the general advance of 
civilization, in Egypt, induce me to add a few lines on these 
subjects. European customs have not yet begun to spread 
among the Egyptians themselves; but they probal)ly will ere 
long , and, in the expectation that this will soon be the case, 
I have been most anxious to become well acquainted (before 
it be too late to make the attempt) with a state of society 
which has existed, and excited a high degree of interest, for 
many centuries, and which many persons have deemed almost 
immutable. « 

“ The account which I have given of the present state of the 
government of this country shows how absurd is tlie asser- 
tion, that Egypt possesses a legislative assembly that can, 
with any degree of propriety, be called representative of the 
people. The will of the Pasha is almost absolute ; but he has 
certainly effected a great reform, by the introduction of Euro- 
pean military and naval tactics, the results of which have al- 
ready been considerable and will Ixi yet more extensive, and, 
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in most respects, desirable. Already it has removed a great 
portion of tliat weight of prejudice which has so long pre- 
vented tlie Turks from maintaining their relative rank among 
the nations of the civilized world : by convincing them tliat 
one of our branches of science and practice is so far superior 
to that to wliich they were accustomed, it has made them in 
general willing, if not desiroujs, to learn what more we are 
able to teach them. One of itseflects already manifest might 
be regarded by an unreflecting mind as of no importance ; 
but is considered by philosophical Muslim as awfully porten- 
tous, and hailed by the Christian as an omen of the brightest 
promise, 'riic Tiiiks have been led to imitate us in our lux- 
uries : several of the more wealthy began by adopting tlie 
use of the knife and fork : the habit of openly drinking wine 
immediately followed; and has become common among a 
great number of the higher officers of the government. That 
a remarkable indifference to religion is indicated by this 
innovation is evident ; and tlie principles of the dominant 
class will doubtless spread (tliough they have not yet done 
so) among the inferior members of the community. The 
former have begun to undermine the foundations of El-Islam : 
the latter as yet seem to look on with apathy, or at least with 
resignation to the decrees of Providence ; but they will pro- 
bably soon assist in the work; and the overthrow of the 
wjiole fabric may reasonably be expected to ensue at a period 
not very remote. 

** The acquisition of a powerful empire, independent of the 
Porte, appears to have been the grand, and almost the sole, 
object of the present Pasha of Egypt, He has introduced 
many European sciences, arts, and manufactures ; but all in 
furtherance of this project ; for his new manufactures have 
impoverished his people. He has established a printing- 
office y bat the works which have issued from it are almost 
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fiok'ly intended for the instruction of his military, naval, and 
civil servants. A newspaper is printed at another press, in 
tlic CiUidel: its paragraphs, however, are seldom on any 
other subject than the affairs of the government. It is in 
Turkish and Arabic. Sometimes, three numbers of it appear 
in a week : at other times, only one is published in a month. 

“ 1 have candidly stated my opinion, that the policy of ^lo- 
hammad ’Alee is in several respects erroneous ; and that his 
people are severely oppressed: but tlie circumstances in 
which he has been placed offer large excuses for his severity 
To judge of his character fairly, we should compare him with 
another Turkish reformer, his late nominal sovereign, the 
Sulliin Mahmood. In every point of view he has shown his 
superiority to the latter; and especially in the discipline of 
liis forces. While tlic Sultan was more closely imitating us 
in trivial matters (as for instance, in the new military dress 
which he introduced), Mohammad 'Alee aimed at, and at- 
tained, more important objects.* When we would estimate 
his character hy the massacre of the Memlooks, a fact most 
painful to reflect upon, we should admit that he had recourse 
to this horrid expedient for a most desirable end.’' 

• The dress worn by the military and some other oflicers of the Pii'iha of 
EjiypL is still quite Turkish in every thinj; but tlie want of the turban, 
which is now worn by few of those persons, and only in winter; the red 
cap alone, over which Iho muslin or Kashmeor shawl used nlvNuys to he 
wound, beiiis at pre,sent tl^rcguhir head-dress. Tlte trousers are very 
full from the waist to a litHe below the knee, overhanging a pair of tight 
leggings which form part of them. A tight vest (the sleeves of which 
are divided from the wrist nearly to the elbow, but generally buttoned 
at this part), a girdle, a jacket with hanging sleeves, socks, and a pair 
of red shoe.s, complete the outward dress generally worn ; but tlie jacket 
is sometimes made with sleeves like those of the vest above described, 
and the vest without sleeves ; and hlack European shoes are worn by 
some persons. The sword is now hung in our manner by a waist-belt 
The dress of the private soldiers consists of a vest and trousers (the latter 
rimilar to those above dcscrilied, but not so full), of a kind of coarse red 
serge, or,in summer, of white cotton, with the girdle, red cap, and red shoeiu 
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The following account of the government of Egypt is 
abridged from Mr. Lane's * Manners and (^Justoras oi* the 
Modem Egyptians,' Lond. 1842. 

Egypt has, of late yeare, experienced great political 
changes, and nearly ccastd to In* a province of the Turkisli 
Empire. Its present IMsha (Mohammad 'Alee), having ex- 
tei'minated the Ghuzz, or Memloohs, who shared the govern- 
ment with his predecessors, has rendered himself almost an 
independent prince. He, however, professes allegiance to 
the Sultan, and remits the tribute, according to the former 
custom, to Constantinople : he is, moreover, under an obliga- 
tion to respect the fundamental laws of the Kur-an and the 
Traditions ; but he exercises a dominion otherwise unlimited. 
He may cause any one of his subjects to be put to death 
without the formality of a trial, or without assigning any 
cause : a simple horizontal motion of his hand is sulBcient to 
imply the sentence of decapitation. But he is not prone to 
shed blood without any reason ; severity is a characteristic 
of this prince, rather than wanton cruelty ; and boundless 
ambition has prompted him to almost eveiy action by which 
he has attracted either praise or censure. 

In the Citadel of Cairo is a court of judicature, called 
*ed-Decwau el-Khideewce,* where in the Pasha's absence 
presides his * Kikhya,' or deputy. In cases which do not fall 
within the province of the Kadee, o* which are sufficiently 
clear to be decided without referring them to the court of 
tliat officer, or to another coimcil, the president of the Dee- 
wan el-Khideewee passes judgment. Numerous guard- 
houses have been established throughout the metropolis, at 
each of which is stationed a body of Nizdm, or regular 
troops. Persons accused of tlicfts, assaults, &c., in Cairo, 
are given in charge to a soldier of the guard, who takes 
them to the chief guard-house, in the Mooskee, a street in 
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that part of the town in which most of the Franks reside. 
The charges being here stated, and committed to writing, he 
conducts them to the ‘ZabiV or chief magistrate of the po- 
lice of the metropolis. The Zabit, having heard the case, 
sends the accused for trial to the Deewan el-Khideewee.* 
When a person denies the offence with which he is charged, 
and there is not sufficient evidence to convict him, but some 
ground of suspicion, he is generally bastinaded, in order to 
iudnce him to confess ; and then, if not before, when the 
crime is not of a nature that renders him obnoxious to a very 
heavy punishment, he, if guilty, admits it. A thief, after 
this discipline, generally confesses, “ ‘ The devil seduced me, 
and I took it." The punishment of the convicts is regulated 
by a system of arbitrary, but lenient and wise, policy ; it 
usually consists in their being compelled to labour, for a 
scanty sustenance, in some of the public works ; such as the 
removal of rubbish, digging canals, &c. ; and sometimes the 
army is recruited with able-bodied young men convicted of 
petty offences. The Pasha is, however, very severe in pu- 
nishing thefts, &c., committed against himself death is tho 
usual penalty in such cases. 

There are several inferior councils for conducting the 
affairs of different departments of the administration. The 
principal of these are the following. — 1. The Council of De- 
liberation. The meml^ of this and of the other similar 
councils are chosen by the Pdsha, for their talents or other 
qualifications; and consequently his will and interest sway 
them in all their decisions. They are his instruments, and 

* A very arbitrary power ia often exerciaeil in this and similar courts, 
and the proceedings are conducted witli little decorum. • Many Turkish 
ollicers, even of the highest rank, make use of language far too disgust- 
ing to he mentioned towards persons brought before them -for judgment 
and towards those who appeal to them foriusticc. 
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compose a committee for presiding over the general goveni- 
meut of the country, and the commercial and agricultural 
aJDFairs of the Pasha. Petitions, &c., addressed to the Pasha, 
or to his Deewilu, relating to private interests or the affairs 
of the government, are generally submitted lo their con- 
sideration and judgment, unless they more properly come 
under the cognizance of other councils hereafter to be men- 
tioned. 2. The Council of the Army. The pn)vince of 
tins court is sufficiently shown by its name. 3. The Council 
of the Navy. 4. The Court of the Merchants. This court, 
the members of which are merchants of various countries and 
religions, was instituted in consequence of the laws of the 
Kur-an and the Sunneh being found not sufficiently explicit 
in some cases arising out of modem commercial transactions. 

The ‘ Kddee * (or chief judge) of Cairo presides in Egypt 
only a year, at the expiration of which term, a new Kiidee 
having arrived from Constantinople, the former returns. 
Xle purchases his place privately of the government, which 
pays no particular regard to his qualifications; though he 
must be a man of some knowledge, an ’Osinanlee (that is, a 
Tui k), and of the sect of the Hanafees. Few Kiidees are 
very well acquainted with the Arabic language ; nor is it 
necessary for them to have such knowledge. In Cairo, the 
Ktidee has little or nothing to do but to confinn the sentence 
of his ‘NaiV (or deputy), who hear^ and decides the more 
ordinary cases, and whom he chooses from among the 
’Ulama of Istambool, or the decision of the * Muftee’ (or 
chief doctor of the law) of his own sect, who constantly re- 
sides ill Cairo, and gives judgment in all cases of difficult}’. 
But in general, the Nai’b is, at the best, but little conversant 
with the popular dialect of Egypt ; therefore, in Cairo, where 
the chief proportion of the litigants at the tribunal of the 
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Kudee are Arabs, the judge must pluce the utmost coufi- 
dence in tlie Chief Interpreter, whose place is permanent, and 
who is consequently well acquainted with all tlic customs 
of tlie court, particularly with the system of bribery ; and 
this knowledge he is generally very ready to communicate 
to every new Kadee and Ndi'b. A man may be grossly 
ignorant of the law, and yet bold the olhcc of Kadce of 
Cairo : several instances of this kind have occurred ; but the 
Niiib must l)e a lawyer of learning and experience. 

There arc five minor courts of justice in Cairo; and like- 
wise one at its principal port, Booluk ; and one at its south- 
ern port, Masr El-’Ateckah. A deputy of the chief Kiidee 
presides at each of them, and confirms their acts. The 
matters submitted to these minor tribunals are chiefly re- 
S])C‘cting the sales of property, and legacies, marriages, and 
divorces; for the Kudee mandos female orphans under age 
who have no relations of age to act as their guardians ; and 
wives often have recourse to law to compel their husbands 
to divorce tbem. In every country town there is also a Ka- 
dee, generally a native of the place, but never a Turk, who 
decides all cases, sometimes from his own knowledge of 
the law, but commonly on the authority of a Maftee. 
One Kudee generally serves for two or three or more 
villages. 

Each of the four orthodox sects of the Muslims has its 
‘Sheykh,’ or religions chief, who is chosen from among the 
most learaed of the body, and resides in the metropolis; and 
these sbeykhs, together with the Kudee, the Nakeeb el-Ash- 
raf (the chief of the Shereefs, or descendants of the Prophet), 
and several other persons, constitute the *Ulama (or learned 
men), by whom the Turkish Pashas and Memlook chiefs 
have often been kept in awe, and by whom their tyranny 
has frequently been restricted ; but now this learned body 
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has lost almost all its influence over the government. Petty 
disputes are often, by mutual consent of the parties at variance, 
submitted to the judgment of one of the four Sheykhs first 
mentioned, as they are the chief Miiftees of tlieir respective 
sects; and the utmost deference is always paid to them. 
Difficult and delicate causes, which concern the laws of the 
Kur-an or the Traditions, are also frequently referred by 
the Pusha to these Sheykhs ; but their opinion is not always 
followed by him. 

The police of the metropolis is more under the direction 
of the military than of the civil power. The chief of the 
police is called the Ziihit. His officers, who have no distin- 
guishing mark to render tliem known as such, are inter- 
persed through the metropolis : they often visit the coffee- 
shops, and observe the conduct, and listen to the conversation, 
of the citizens. Many of them are pardoned tliieves. They 
accompany the military guards in their nightly rounds 
through the streets of the metropolis. Here, none hut the 
blind are allowed to go out at night later than about an 
hour and a half after sunset, without a lantern or a light of 
some kind. Few persons are seen in the streets later tlian 
two or three hours after sunset. At the fifth or sixth hour, 
one might pass through the whole length of tlic metropolis 
and scarcely meet more than a dozen or twenty persons, ex- 
cepting the watchmen and guards, and the porUTs at the 
gates of the by-streets and quarters. 

The markets of Cairo, and the weights and measures, are 
under the inspection of an officer called the * Mohtes’ib.* 
He occasionally rides about the town, preceded b}' an officer 
who carries a large pair of scales, and followed by the exe- 
cutioners and numerous other servants. Passing by shops, 
or through the markets, he orders each shopkeeper, one 
after another, or sometimes or.ly one here and there, to pro- 
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duce his scales, weights, and measures, and tnes whether 
they be correct, lie also inquires the prices of provisions 
at the shops where such articles are sold. Often, too, he 
stops a servant, or other passenger, in the street, whom he 
may cliance to meet carrying any article of food that he has 
just bought, and asks him for what sum, or at what weight, 
he purchased it. When he finds that a shopkeeper has in- 
correct scales, weights, or measures, or that he has sold a 
thing deficient in weight, or above the regular market-place, 
he punishes him on the spot. The general punishment is 
beating or flogging. 

As the Mohtcs’ib is tlie overseer of the public markets, so 
there are officers who have a similar charge in superintend- 
ing each branch of the Pasha’s trade and manufactures ; and 
some of these persons have been known to perpetrate most 
abominable acts of tyranny and cruelty. 

Every quarter in tlie metropolis has its sheykh, whose in- 
fluence is exerted to maintain order, to settle any trifling 
disputes among the inhabitants, Qnd to expel those who dis- 
turb the peace of their neighbours. The whole of the me- 
tropolis is also divided into eight districts, over each of which 
is a sheykh. 

The members of various trades and manafiujtures in the 
metropolis and other large towns have also their respective 
sheykhs, to whom all disputes reacting matters connected 
with those trades or crafts are submitted for arbitration ; and 
whose sanction is required for the admission of new members. 

The servants in the metropolis are likewise under the 
authority of particular sheykhs. Any person in want of a 
servant may procure one by <4>plying to one of these officers, 
who, for a small fee (two or three piastres), becomes respoa- 
able for the conduct of the man^om he recommends. 
Should a servant so engaged rob Ids master, the latter gives 
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fiiformiition to the sheikh, who, whether he can recover tlw 
stolen property or not, imist indeinuiry the master. 

The Coptic Patriarch, who is the head of liis elmrch, 
judges petty causes among his people in the metropolis ; 
and the inferior clergy do the same in other places; l ut an 
appeal may be made to the Kadcc. A hliislim aggrieved 
by a Copt may deiiiaud justice from the Patriarch or tlie 
Kiidcc ; a Copt who seeks redress from a Muslim must apply 
to the Kiidee. The Jews are similarly circumstanced. The 
Franks or Kiiropcans in general, are not answerable to any 
other autliority than that of their respective consuls, except- 
ing wlien they arc aggressors against a Muslim : tlicy are 
then surrendered to the Turkish authorities, who, on tlie 
other hand, render justice to the Frank who is aggrieved by 
a Muslim. 

The iiiliahitants of the couutiy towns and vllkig«.s are 
under the government of Turkish officers and of their ow'n 
countrymen. The whole of Egypt is divided into several 
large provinces, cacli of which is governed by an ’Osmanlee 
(or a Turk) ; and these provinces are subdivided into dis- 
tricts, which are governed by native officers. Every village, 
as well as town, has also its Shejkh, who is one of the native 
Muslim iuhabitants. 

The revenue of the Pasha of Egypt is generally said to 
amount to about three millions of pounds sterling. Nearly 
half arises from the direct taxes on land, and from indirect 
exactions from the fellahs : the remainder principally from 
tlie custom-taxes, the tax on palm-trees, a kind of income- 
tax, and the sale of various productions of the land; by 
which sale, the government, in most instances, obtains a 
profit of more than fifty per cent. 

The present Puslia has increased his revenue to this 
amount by most oppressive measures, lie has dispossessed 
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of their lands almost all the i)rivate proprietors thnniiJiout 
Egypt, allotting to each, as a partial compensation, a peii:'ioii 
for life, proportioned to the extent and quality of the land 
Avhich helonged to him. The farmer has, therefore, nothing 
to l<‘ave to his cliildren hut his hut, and pei-haps a few 
cattle and some small savings. 

I'hc direct taxes on land are proportioned to the nati\ral 
advantages of the soil. Their average amount is about 
per feddiin, which is somewhat less than an lOnglish acre, 
lint the cultivator can never calculate exactly the full 
amount of what the government will r(.*qnire of him. Thjc 
felUUi, to siqqily the hare necessaries of life, is often obliged 
to steal, and convey secretly to his hut, as much as lie can 
of the produce of his land. He may either himself 6up[)ly 
the seed for his land, or obtain it as a loan from the govern- 
inent : but in the latter case he seldom obtains a sufficient 
quantity ; a considerable portion being generally stolen by 
the persons through whose hands it passes before he receives 
it. oppressions which the peasantry of Egypt endure 
from the dishonesty of the Ma-moors and inferior officers 
are indescribable. It would be scarcely possible for them 
to siiifer more, and live. 

The Pasha has not only taken possession of tlie lands of 
the private proprietors, but he has also thrown into his trea- 
s'^ry a considerable proportion of the incomes of religious 
arid charitable institutions, deeming their accumulated 
wealth superfluous. The household property of the mosques 
and other public institutions the Pusba has hitherto left 
inviolate. 

The tax upon the palm-trees has been calculated to amount 
to about a hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

The income-tax is generally a twelfth or more of a man's 
annual income or salary when that can be ascertained, 'rhe 
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maximum, however, is Axed at Avc hundred piastres. In the 
large towns it is levied upon individuals ; in the villages, 
upon houses. I'he income-tax of all the inhabitants of the 
metropolis amounts to eight thousand purses, or about forty 
thousand pounds sterling. 

The inhabitants of the metropolis and of other large towns 
pay a heavy tax on grain, &c.* 

* It remains to bn added that g^at changes arc now being made in 
various departments. Most of the evils of which the people of Kgypt 
have hitherto had to complain have arisen from the vast expense m- 
ciirred in war, from the conscription, and horn the dishonesty of almost 
all tiic Pasha's civil olBcers. 
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ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT. 


Letter I. 


January, 1845, 

After a residence of nearly three years in an 
Eastern country, in the habit of frequent and fami- 
liar intercourse with the ladies of the higher and 
middle classes of its population, you will probably 
think me able to convey some general ideas of their 
moral and social state. To do this, 1 find to be a 
task of extreme difficulty ; though my opportuni- 
ties of observation liave been such as, 1 believe, few 
Englishwomen liave enjoyed. In examining the 
efiects of the peculiar position in which females are 
here placed, I have endeavoured to divest myself 
of prejudice ; but altogether to lose sight of our 
English standards of propriety has been impossible ; 
and as every state of society in the world has its 
defects, to avoid comparisons would be unnatural. 

VOL, III. B 
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One tiling tliat puzzles me among many others 
is this : that the main priiici])le of the constitution 
of society prevailing now among all the Muslim 
nations, and even among the Eastern Christians, 
seems almost to receive a sanction from the prac^ 
tiee of most of those persons whom from our child- 
hood we have learned to regard with the greatest 
reverence. 

In the mention of the veil we trace the Hareein 
system to the time of Abraham ; but to what period 
its origin is to be referred is, 1 believe, doubtful. 
In Abraham’s time it seems to have b^en similar to 
the system which has hitherto prevailed among the 
Arabs of the desert, and to have been much less 
strict than that which commonly obtains among 
the Arabs and other Muslims established in fixed 
abodes, in cities, houses, and villages. Eebekah 
covered not her face in the presence of Abraham’s 
servant, the eldest servant of his house ; ” but 
when she came before the man w ho w as to be her 
husband, “ she took a veil, and covered herself.” 
Ill like manner, the w^oinen of 'theBedawees, in ge- 
neral, are often careless of veiling tlie face before 
servants, and persons with whom they are familiar ; 
and many of them have no scruple in apjiearing 
imveiled before strangers. When Abraham, or 
-“^ther Abram, before the case above mentioned, 
..^;ent into Egypt with his wife, “ the Egyptians be- 
^^lield the w oman, that she w as very fair : the princes 
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also of Pharaoh saw her, and coniiiieiided lier before 
Pharaoh, and the woman was taken into PharaoliV 
house.” After this, Abimelech also saw her, and 
took her. 

It seems probable that the Hareem system, at tliis * 
period, prevailed only, and in a lax manner, amon^ 
the Semitic nations. We find no indications of it 
in the sculptures or paintings representing scenes 
of domestic life upon the ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments ; some of which are anterior to the age of 
Abraham ; on the conti-ary, in these representations 
of private life we see evidences of a state of society 
as free, with respect to the intercourse of the sexes, 
as that which prevails in modern Europe. Were 
tlie ancient Egyptians a more moral people, with 
this freedom of the women, than the contemporary 
nations among whom the females were more or less 
secluded ? I am told that the reverse appears to 
have been the case ; that proofs of the most shock- 
ing licentiousness, or, at least, of an utter want of 
feeling in each sex with respect to the other, are 
conspicuous upon the walls of the temples and tombs 
throughout the valley of the Nile. But I would 
not refer the licentiousness, or want of delicacy, of 
the ancient Egyptians to the freedom allow'ed to 
their women ; as I am fully satisfied that virtuous 
women are far more common in Christian Europe 
than in the Eastern Ilareems. Indeed, where there 
is in a woman a tendency to indelicacy in words or 

B 2 
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actions, it is certainly checker! by social intercourse 
with men ; and it is as certainly promoted by .seclu- 
sion from them. Eastern women, essentially vir- 
tuous, are so accustomed, among themselves, to 
' language which, to us, is grossly indelicate, that 
they often use it with the utmost simplicity, even 
in the presence of men. This, in my opinion, is 
one of the worst effects of the system of the lla- 
reem. 

Do not imagine tliat this is the beginning of an 
attempt to generalize, and to unravel tlie perplex- 
ing difficulties presented by this strange system. It 
is true that I have sometimes felt inclined to try 
my hand at a general picture of Eastern domestic 
life. The persons who would figure in it would, of 
course, be almost all females. But I must resist 
the temptation ; for I am sure that T .should not 
suce(?e(l in the undertaking. You will perhaps say 
that this is a modest avowal. By no means is this 
the case, in my opinion ; for I do not believe that 
any one who would impose upon himself such a 
task, could satisfy himself or others. I shall there- 
fore cpnlent myself with offering to you detached 
.sketches ; and you may amuse yourself by trying if 
. you can put them together so as to make a consistent 
whole. You will, I fancy, find them to resemble a 
dissected map, w hich some naughty child has playe<l 
with in such a careless manner as to lose many of 
the pieces; so that some of the pieces will fit 
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together very well ; others will fit only on one 
side ; and others will not fit at all, or can onlj’ be 
made to suit imperfectly by turning them upside- 
down. To make it the more amusing to you, I 
shall present to you the pieces in some degree of 
disorder. 

One important circumstance must be ever borne 
in mind in taking into consideration the stale of 
ICastern society with reference to marriage ; I nu^an 
the great similarity which exists in the minds of the 
people, both males and females. In Europe, pre- 
ference depends on inany^ causes — a woman prefers 
lier husband for the peculiar tone of his mind, his 
religious opinions, and his moral code; and even 
his [)olitical views ofteji form the groundwork of 
Iiarmony or dissension ; while his love for learning 
and scientific pursuits, or liis talent for the fine arts, 
or his genius developing itself in any way, render 
him attractive to her, or the contrary. All these 
reasons for preference, or (in the absence of them) 
motives for dislike, exist in Europe, but have no 
place in the East. Jt is true there are a few edu- 
cated Eastern men, among those who ha\ e studied 
in Europe ; but they have no idea of communicat- 
ing their information to their families, nor do the}*^, 
with very few exceptions, desire tiie education of 
tlieir ladies; therefore the notions they'^ have ac- 
quired abroad are perhaps never discussed. It is 
my idea tliat if an Eastern husband be found by his 
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bride, young, good-looking, and good-natured, she 
is perfectly satisfied, for she knows that her parents 
or protectors could not offer her a companion whose 
religious opinions and general views did not entirely 
coincide with her own. 

It is pleasant to feel sure that there are instances, 
and that those instances are not uncommon, where 
an Raster n wife, when suitably married, gives her 
affection to her husband Avith a devotion which can 
hardly be surpassed, and receives from him every 
proof of tender and honourable love. I could give 
several examples of families tlins happily circum- 
stanced among our acquaintance, but they would 
too much resemble each other. 

’Among the females with whom I am acquainted, 
natives of this city, is one who has been for mure 
than thirty years the wife of one husband, her first 
and only one, and whose home offers me much to 
approve and admire. Her husband seems to be 
possessed of much generosity, and of many other 
good qualities. Ilis house, thougli he is a person 
of small income, is a kind of refuge for the desti- 
tute; not only for swarms of poor relations, but 
also for destitute dogs and cats ; which he feeds, 
not with the relics or refuse of his table, but with 
piles of bread bought expressly for them. One of 
the most amiable of the traits in his wife’s charac- 
ter is her devotion to his relations. While his 
'^mother lived, she was regarded and treated by lier 
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as lier own parent ; and, according to the usual cus- 
tom of the East (a custom which I cannot too much 
applaud, and which is sufficient to make me over- 
look many faults in Plastern females), wjus always 
rcspect(^d by her as the mistress of the house. 

As another instance, T may mention a Turkish 
lady of rank who married many years ago to one of 
her own countrymen holding a distinguished posi- 
tion. ITc had about ten white slaves, who became 
tlie immediate attendants of his wife, and numerous 
black slaves, as inferior servants. The chief lady, 
an only wife, became the mother of several children, 
therefore she retained her priority both in his Ha- 
reem and in her husband’s affection. Several of 
the white slaves became the concubines of their 
master, but he took no second wife; and I do not 
understand that the peace of his lady was ever dis- 
turbed by jealous misgivings. Indeed, as an East- 
ern wife, she had no right to admit such feelings, 
being especially favoured. When, as in this case, 
an amiable woman responds to the affection of a 
worthy husband, tl^eir Ilareem is, in her estima- 
tion, a paradise, for she has no wdsh beyond the 
society of her own family, her husband, and her 
children, and no desire for amusement beyond occa- 
sional fairy -like fetes, of which her own home is the 
scene. Do not mistake me when I style a man a 
worthy husband who possesses concubines ; I mean 
worthy by comparison : and when I find some whose 
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manners and general bearing show them to be, in a 
moral sense, superior to their fellows, I am induced 
to pity those failings which arise from educa- 
tion, and to lament those sins against which they 
havjj no law. Until enliglitened by the truths of 
the Gospel, no important reformation can be effected 
in the Hai^em system, nor in the geneml morals of 
the P3ast ; and I am inclined to think that centuries 
may elapse before any material change can be pro- 
duced : so strong are the people’s prejudices, and so 
firmly rooted are their habits of seclusion. 

You may probably ask me how I can know the 
happiness of these and other families. I should 
therefore tell you that, in this country, people do 
not conceal their domestic unhappiness, but inva- 
rial^ly weary their friends and acquaintance with 
their complaints on this subject, whenever they have 
any to make. 

This leads me to remark wliat is most extraordi- 
nary. When an Eastern husband believes himself 
to be dishonoured by his wife, he publishes his mis- 
fortune and disgrace to all his jpeighbours, and often 
to strangers, and the relations of each party do the 
same ; even when such conduct may occasion a 
divorce, or the loss of the life of the accused. The 
^wife, too, seems to endeavour to make the suspicion 
^r charge to which she has become obnoxious as 
>TS:tensively known as she can. 

; A few days ago, in a house adjacent to ours, a 
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woman was screaming from a window, “ O my 
iieiglibonrs ! O Muslims ! hear what this wdcked 
man, my husband, wnth w'hom I have lived for 
years, and to whom T liave borne children, says of 
me ! ” Tlien, in none of the most delicate terms, 
slie proceeded to explain the charge brought against 
her by him ; wliile he contented himself by inter- 
rupting her with the information that the K?idee 
should soon set her at liberty. 

In the middle and lower classes, it is not un- 
usual for a man to be betrothed to a little child; 
and it often happen that the child, on seeing him, 
refuses to accept him as her husband. In such a 
case the man is compelled by kw either to divorce 
the girl, or to maintain her for a certain time, 
limited or extended according to circumstance^. 
Sometimes such a state of things continues for seve- 
ral years ; but the period depends much upon the 
disposition of the suitor or the humour of the girl. 
It is a sort of probation, during which the proposed 
husband is permitted to visit (ler in the presence of 
her parents or guavdiau. Her pleasure is entirely 
consulted ; and sometimes, being won by jewels or 
sweetmeats, according to her lover’s resources, she 
will profess a growing affection for him. 

How strange would you think the lives of the 
Arab women, especially those of the lower orders ! 
The story of one, whose early history is much the 
same as that of many girls in her sphere of life, 
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will serve as an illustration. She lost her parents 
when a child, and was consigned to the care of a 
half-sister, a sort of relation with wliich the East 
abounds. At the age of thirteen she was married 
to a man considerably her senior, with whom she 
lived two years; but she was so thorouglily dis- 
contented, that at the end of that period the man 
divorced her by her own desire. Thus, at fifteen 
years of age she was seeking a second husband ; 
and being rather pretty, and gracefully formed, she 
early attracted the notice of several men, but re- 
ceived most favourably the attentions of a remark- 
ably plain boy, who had been brought up by the 
half-sister I have mentioned. He possessed a proud 
spirit, and an unconquerably bad temper; and 
under all these disadvantageous circumstances the 
elder sister naturally objected to his proposal. 
When, however, the divorcee^ s term of single life 
according to the Muslim law had expired, the elder 
girl was called from home for a few days : the de- 
voted lovers took advantage of her absence, and she 
found them one on her return. *• Although, as many 
have shown before, marriage is far from being here 
an indissoluble tie, yet it is a very serious step ; 
and this miserable child had linked herself to wretch- 
edness little understood in England. For a short 
time, things wore a decent aspect: the husband 
hired a coffee-shop, and took her home two piastres 
per day : but by degrees he neglected her, giving 
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her no means of support ; and at the end of two 
years, and just after the death of their only cliild, 
he deserted her. She was then about seventeen 
years of age, a year ago. 

A yoiuig man who had for some months regarded 
her with admiration, and to whom she had given 
many opportunities of seeing her unveiled, came 
boldly forward, and proposed to her ; asserting that 
he could induce her husband (if he could find him) 
to divorce her, by paying him a sum of money. 
She did not receive his proposal with indifference ; 
but did not absolutely consent to the plan of bribing 
her husband. Her lover endeavoured to secure her 
affection b}'^ making her presents from time to time ; 
all of which she condescendingly received ; and 
matters went on thus for a month, at the end of 
which, most unexpectedly, the husband returned. 
Scarcely had he passed a night in his house when 
some kind friend informed him that he was not the 
happiest of men, and directed his attention to his 
wife’s admirer. Fickle as you must acknowledge 
her character, or mther her conduct, to have been, 
there was a pulse in her heart which beat yet true 
to her husband ; and never, but under circum- 
stances of heartless desertion, would she for a mo- 
ment have entertained a preference for his good- 
looking rival. Now he bad returned, and although 
1 never heard that he gave any explanation of his 
conduct, he was with her, and that was enough ; 



slie loved Iiim better than all the world besides. For 
some weeks he persecuted her most unmercifully ; 
and in vain she protested that she prefeiTcd him 
before all others; he and his family reviled her 
almost incessantly, until, one day, she ventured to 
reply with some warmth to his invectives ; he beat 
her so cruelly that she rushed from her house and 
sought refuge with us. 

I tho!ight then the ruffian had gone too fur for 
forgiveness. Not at all : on the following day she 
returned to him, only requiring from him a promise 
that he would not repeat his violence. This de- 
votion on her part met with no response ; and he 
continued a course of torturing ill-treatment, until, 
in the hurry of passion, he exclaimed, “ You are 
divorced.” It was the third time he had done so, 
and the law of triple divorce is one of the strictest 
in the Muslim code. The girl by law was free. 
Had it been the first or the second time, he could 
have obliged her return, but now to become again 
his wife would be to renounce her religion ; and 
to bring upon her head the deepest disgrace. That 
^^s.a time of penitence for her cruel persecutor ; 
he severely regretted that he had placed it in 
power of his young wife to marry liis liated 
rival. The latter naturally came forward, be- 
that all circumstances now at least favoured 
!S : but her constancy triuihplied. She saw 
"jSaiid, and saw his sorrow, and, renouncing 
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every consideration but liis liappiness, she brave 
the torrent of abuse which poured forth upon he 
from every quarter ; the anatlienias of her siste 
the reproaches of her acquaintance, and, as on he 
bridal day, gave her whole heart to her husbanc 
He was softened : she had proved to him that h 
liad no rival in her affections, and proved it b 
sacrifices even he could not gainsay ; and he ha 
become a better husband, and it is hoped a bettc 
man. He takes her home, as at first, two piastre 
per day ; he attends to his business, and evince 
something like kindness and consideration. 

How strange (to our English ideas) would hay 
been her condition had she married her admirei 
Her jealous persecutor would undoubtedly hav 
haunted her footsteps, and perhaps liave threatene 
her life ; for he sets a selfish value on the poo 
girl, which, in itself, has forged her fetters. Ani 
how' much more strange is it to know that it is 
common thing for a woman to marry a third- 
fourth — I do not like to say how'^ many husbandt 
while she might meet every day men to whom sh 
had been attached by the same tie. There is on 
thing alone w Inch can revise such a state of thing 
— one holy influence — it is, and must be, Christi 
anitv. 
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Letter II. 


March, 1845. 

Some of my countrjmien seem to be inclined to 
regard with approbation, in several respects, the 
laws and customs relating to marriage, and the 
separation of the sexes, as prevailing in this and 
other Muslim countrie.s. I think that my brother 
(who is not one of the persons above alluded to) 
has pointed out the chief advantages resulting from 
this state of things/ After remarking that “ The 
respect in wliich trade is held by the Muslim 
greatly tends to enlarge the circle of his acquaint- 
ance witli persons of different ranks,” he adds, 
‘‘ freedom of intercourse with his fellow -men is 
further and very greatly promoted by the law of 
the separation of the sexes, as it enables him to 
associate with others, regardless of difference of 
wealth or station, without the Jisk of occasioning 
unequal matrimonial connexions. The women, 
like the men, enjoy extensive intercourse w ith per- 
sons of their owm sex.”* Hence they enjoy a do- 
mestic quiet unknown to us, in general, in the 
; and much more might doubtless be said in 
»f apology for these law^s and customs : 

Modem Egyptians/ Part i. ch. 8. 



but all the good that can possibly result from them 
is greatly outweighed by evil. Besides that great- 
est of all the abominations sanctioned ]>y Muslim 
law and usage, the custom of polygamy, and the 
facility of divorce, which is its necessary conse- 
quence, there are innumerable minor kindred evils 
to be deplored. One of the worst of these, in my 
opinion, is the early marriage of boys. 

It is a common thing to see a sweet intelligent 
youth, from whose manners and conversation the 
fairest promise may be deduced, growing up to the 
age of fourteen years, or perhaps fifteen, with Ids 
mind little tainted by example. When, however, 
he has attained those years, lie is attacked by the 
Ilareem of his father on the subject of marriage ; 
and his mother especially urges upon her child the 
necessity of an early contract. The boy of course 
consents : there is something so manly in having 
his own Ilareem, that he is far from being averse 
to the arrangement. He is married ; and at once 
degenerates into a selfish, sensual character. Ko 
art is left untried, ^lo means of fascination are neg- 
lected, no attainable luxury is unemployed to secure 
to his Hareem his exclusive attention. In some 
instances, after a lapse of years, the victim sobjers 
down into a worthy husband ; but more frequently 
he continues through life the slave of self-indul- 
gence. The change in the powers of the mind' 
immediately consequent upon this, can hardly be 
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imaginec]. The sharp, intellig^ent boy is quickly 
transformed into a dull, heavy blockhead. It is 
very generally observed that the promise given by 
the youth of mental excellence is rarely fulfilled 
by the man. It is curious that, though the Arabs 
are surprisingly quick in learning, at least four- 
fifths of their literature consist of little more than 
compilations. Talent generally lasts with them, 
but very seldom genius. 

Boys, however, are never united to those who 
are older than themselves (I know but one instance 
of a young man being the husband of an elderly 
woman) ; while poor little girls are often given in 
marriage to men old enough to be their grand- 
fathers. Most of these children accept tlieir offered 
husbands from a feeling of duty towards the pa- 
rents who have selected them. I need scarcely say 
how wretched in almost every case are the conse- 
quences of such unions. The case to which I have 
referrctl above (of an elderly woman married to a 
young man), was that of the sister of a grandee. 
She requested her brother to select for her a hus- 
band ; he expressed some disgust at this proposal, 
but she became importunate, and he consented ; 
and informed her that if she were determined on 
marrying, she should accept a certain person, whom 
he named. She objected to his selection, perhaps 
because the man he mentioned was very young ; 
but he repli eiM hat he was determined she should 



accept him, or no one. The proposed hu.s])and, on 
receiving the coramnnieatioii, could only say, that 
he was grateful for the honour intendc'd him ; 
though this, you may be sure, was far from being 
true. Shortly, they were married ; and the young 
Hey, on being irdroduced to his wife, found an 
elderly lady, who received liirn with much kind- 
ness, but who assured liini that she Iiad merely 
married Iiini as a matter of form, that she had done 
so by compulsion, and that, coiisideriiig the dis- 
parity in their years, she Jiad provided for him a 
young and handsome Abyssinian slave, whom she 
desired he would consider his future wife. He be- 
Iieve<1 her to be in earnest, and it is not surprising 
that he did so ; for though it is very unusual for a 
wife to act in tliis manner, she appeared to apolo- 
gize by noticing her own years, and his youth. He 
accepted the Abyssinian ; and discovered, sadly too- 
late, that tlie whole had been a scheme to try his 
allegiance. His wdfe has ever since requited him 
by taunts and revilings ; and let no one suj>pose 
that the Hareem of Hey can, during his tor- 

mentor’s lifetime, be considered as his home. 

A very prevalent cause of misery in the Ilarcems 
of the great is the custom, so common among the 
grandees, of marrying their female relations and 
their emancipated female slaves to persons much 
beneath them in rank ; for the men wlio are ho- 
noured by having such w'ives bestowed upon them 
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seldom fail to find themselves victims of abominabk* 
tyranny ; as Sir John Malcolm, in his clelightful 
‘ Sketches of Persia,* has very pleasantly shown to 
be the case in that country. 

Another cause is the want of unanimity among 
the children of a Hareem in which there is a plu- 
rality of mothers. The plan of allotting a distinct 
suite of apartments to each wife does not separate 
the children of different motliers. I'hey meet in 
the general saloons, in the gardens, and in the 
courts ; and the cjnarrels of children grow with 
them into the grave disputes of youth ; while envy 
and jealousy with regard to their mother’s privi- 
leges, and their own, often increase to deadly 
hatred. Being l)ut brothers and sisters, they 
have not jiarcnts in common to whom to refer their 
differences ; and they nurse them in their own 
. breasts until they find some means of revenging 
their real or supposed wrongs. I know a great 
Hareem wiiere tlie children of the wives and slaves 
are of all ages ; some of the sons are nearly forty 
years of age ; some have growyi to man’s estate, 
and some are boys. The younger ones alone are 
perfectly at liberty in the Hareem of their father : 
the elder ones luive their own establislimcnts, and 
seldom meet ; but they are examples of envy and 
discord when circumstances throw them together ; 
-and their feuds will, I doubt not, ere long give 
o very deplorable consequences. 



I have not hitherto touehed on one most impor- 
tant point, the gravest of all ohjections to the 
Hareem system : that the <lignity of a great Ila- 
reem cannot be sujiported, nor indeed can such an 
establishment subsist, without slav(3s. In such a 
Ilareern there must be male guardians ; and these 
the law requires to be euimchs ; there must also be 
female attendants ; and experience has often shown 
that, when these are free servants, tlie whole family 
is brok(‘n up, and some members of it perhaps lose 
their lives, in consequence of intrigues conducted 
by such servants. There can be no doubt but 
that many of tlie thousands of little strangers, 
of every shade of complexion, who arc annually 
brought into Egypt, forget their parents and 
their fitherland, and, experiencing much of in- 
dulgence and consideration, contract for their pos- 
sessors nearly that affection v^hicli, under happier- 
circumstances, would have been bestowed where 
Heaven first directed it. That such may be the 
case was lately shown to me by a remarkable 
instance. , 

A I'lirkish woman, residing at this time in Cairo, 
was left a widow some years since with one son. 
Her establishment consisted of several slaves and 
servants ; and among the former was a boy who 
had been tenderly brought up by his mistress from 
a very early age, and had been emancipated. He 
had been carefully educated with her own son, who 
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h(>l(Js a place under the present government, and 
could speak and write several languages. Ascer- 
taining that Ids mistress had become straitened in 
her circumstances since the death of her husband, 
and observing tljat her son relaxed in his duty 
towards lier, and neglected also to perform those 
offices which his situation under government re- 
quired, consequently that her means of comfort 
were reduced and her spirit broken, bethonglit 
himself tliat by his own exertions these evils might 
be mitigated. He accordingly applied for and ob- 
tained a situation as interpreter with a man of 
importance, who was enabled to present him with a 
place nnder government of considerable emolu- 
ment after he had served him creditably during 
rather more than two years. In the nieiintime, liis 
mistress’s circiinistaiices had become increasingly 
distressing : her son had forsaken her, and her 
heart was well-nigh broken, when, on a happy day, 
her slave rushed into her house, threw himself at 
her feet, and earnestly begged that she would ho- 
nour him by sharing his good fortune. Never>was 
consent more cheerfully given. The happy slave 
purchased a hand.some ho\ise, into which his mis- 
tress immediately removed ; and in doing so he 
made but one condition, that the designation of 
mistress should be exchanged for that of mother. 
He has since married ; but his adopted mother has 
lost nothing by this circumstance. She is, and she 
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will be as long as she lives, the chief lady of his 
liousehold. 

Such cases arc not uncommon, but no argument 
deduced from instances of this kind can more than 
mitigate tlie horrors of a traffic wliicli tears asunder 
the dearest, closest ties, and which gives a power 
over our fellow-creatures so often abused even to 
the death. Among all the many evils attending 
humanity in the present day, few exceed this making 
merchandise of our kind. It is true that England 
has raised her powerful voice, and stretched forth 
her successful arm, to preserve inviolate the home 
of the W estern African, but mucli, ay, ver^ much 
remains for her to do ere liberty will be held sa- 
cred, and the Fasterri mother press her own child 
to her bosom, with the conviction that the tyranny 
of man cannot deprive her of that sweet and precious 
gift of God. 

It often occurs to me that the blessings which 
we enjoy in England are very insufficiently prized 
until we travel in other and distant lands. What 
I chiefly allude to, "among the blessings of England, 
are those which affect the people rather than the 
country. As far as nature is concerned, I ought 
not to complain of Egypt ; for, with the exception 
of the great heat of summer, the* hot winds of 
spring, and the occasional visits of the plague in 
the latter season, the climate of this country is 
considered by almost all who know it to be one of 
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the finest and most salubrious in the world. The 
regularity of its seasons is most remarkable ; and 
it is seldom disturbed by any frightful natural phe- 
nomena, such as hurricanes and the like. We 
were, however, much alarmed early in the morn- 
ing of the 21st of last month, by a severe shock of 
an earthquake. It was perfectly dark, when we 
were all awoke by tremendous shaking, accompa- 
nied by a loud rumbling noise. Our house cracked 
fearfully, and seemed as though set upon wheels, 
and rapidly shaken to and fro. Some persons 
thought that the shock lasted three minutes : we 
thought that it lasted less than one minute ; of 
course 1 mean from the time that it awoke us, but 
I can never forget the feeling of awe which pos- 
sessed me then and after the shock. The motion 
leaving us no room for speculation, we all lay 
awake, longing for the morning, and fearing that 
we should hear of many evil results, while w e con- 
sidered the miserable state of the houses in general 
in Cairo. The morning, however, came, and 
brought with it no bad news, "trovidentially, no 
person was injured further than by experiencing 
extreme alarm. A man and his wife, living in a 
neighbouring street, jumped from a first-floor win- 
into the street, believing that if they remained 
"^1|e house they should be buried in the ruins ; 
""there, WTapped in one blanket, they remained 
il it became light. Whole families assembled 
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in the courts of their liouses ; and an acquaintance 
of ours, an Englishman, so completely lost his pre- 
sence of mind, that he could not for a long time 
renicniber whether he was in Egypt or not. No 
wonder : had I been, as he w’as, with only servants 
in the house, I might have been as inuch bewil- 
dered ; but as such occurrences promote sociability, 
I and my boys made ourselves as comfortable as 
we could, by joining company under one musquito- 
net, feeling unspeakably the benefit of companion- 
ship. There is not on record any account of 
<]isastrous consequences from earthquakes in Egypt ; 
and although this is not a proof that such will 
never be the case, it is an argument in favour of 
feeling something like security. The prophecy of 
our blessed Lord that there shall be earthquakes 
in divers places,” w^as instantly in my mind when 
awoke by that awful shock, nor did 1 dare to hope 
that the cause for alarm would so soon and so 
mercifully subside. 

You can hardly imagine what various scenes 
present themselves fo one looking from the window 
of a liouse in one of the great thoroughfare- streets, 
such as that in which, we are now living, in this 
most strange city of Cairo; which, by the way, 
should no longer be called “ Grand Cairo for it 
is now a city of miserable ruins, interspersed with 
mosques, once magnificent, but now' in general 
falling or fallen to decay, and with comparatively 
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few modern houses, of which the paltry nature o 
the architecture contrasts very singularly with tha 
of the picturesque, but tottering, older dwelling 
among which they rise. Bridal and funeral pro 
cessions very often disturb our tranquillity, tht 
former on Mondays and Thursdays, the most pro 
pitious.days for such ceremonies; the latter, almos 
every day. 

I I have read accounts of refractory Muslim saints 
who have, after death, resisted being carried tc 
any place of burial excepting one on which, it k 
supposed by many, they had fixed their ciioice. 
A few days since I saw a procession attending the 
bier of one of that most singular fraternity. In- 
stead of the usual wailing, men were shouting and 
women screaming for joy, and uttering the zagha- 
reet ; while the beating of drums rendered the 
confusion of sounds complete. Scarcely had the 
hundreds following the bier passed our house, when 
the tide of human beings seemed checked, and in 
another minute rushed back with impetuosity. The 
saint had raised his hands, they said, and the 
bearers of the bier felt themselves forcibly pre- 
vented from proceeding by the way they intended. 
The Welee had first travelled east ; now he tra- 
velled west ; and we concluded that he was content. 
But a few hours after, the procession again passed 
our house ; the people running with the bier ; and 
men, women, and children increasing in numbers 
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every min\ite ; and I do believe that nine-tenths of 
the innlt.itude believed tliat the bccTrers were super- 
iiatnrall}’^ withheld from carrying the bier tJieir 
own way on every occasion that they cliariged 
their course. As in tlie morning, so again in the 
afternoon, tlie attempt to carry their burden east- 
ward failed ; and in nearly as short a time as before, 
they turned and retraced their steps. When almost 
opposite to our house they made a stand, and that 
was a moment of some uneasiness ; for it w'as possible 
that they might insist upon raising a tomb in the 
very thoroughfare, or even in our house. Such 
things have been done, and the tomb of a Welee 
has prevented the possibility of anything of con- 
siderable size passing through some of the principal 
streets of Cairo. In opening the new road to the 
citadel, by order of the Pilsha, the tomb of a 
Welee was taken down, but is now being rebuilt 
nearly in the centre of the road; bcicause, it is 
said, the Pasha’s sleep has been disturbed by the 
saint’s nightly visitations, requiring restitution of 
his rights. Our ^cars that the restless Welee 
would become a neighbour, were quieted by the 
bearers rushing forward as if impelled by some- 
thing that seemed to urge them onward. For 
that night we heard no more of the saint ; but on 
the following day we found that his bearers had 
had no rest but for one quarter of an hour, during 
which their burden was content to stay in the 
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tomb of his parents. During that tJay tlie same 
game was ])laye(l as on the preceding, until towards 
evening, whan tliose persons most nearly interested 
in the arrangement of the interment commenced 
tlie preparation of a tomb, with which they j)re- 
tended that lie was content. 

Another uncommon funeral procession, that of 
Khursheed Pasha, late Governor of Sennar, passed 
our house a few days after that of the saint ; and 
as it was the most remarkable of all such spectacles 
seen in Cairo since my arrival, I am induced to 
describe it to you. It >vas preceded by six camels, 
each bearing two boxes filled with corn and dates ; 
above and between whicli sat the distributor, with a 
stick ill his hand with which to drive off the crowd 
that pressed upon him, making as great a clamour 
as though they w'ere all starving, and strange to 
say, the most deeently dressed w ere tlie most im- 
portunate. 'riieii followed three camels witli w ater, 
and then two buffaloes to be sacrificed at the tomb, 
and the Hesh to be divided among the poor. These 
practices are always observed at the funerals of 
rich persons in Egypt, and I believe throughout 
the East. About thirty reciters of the Ivur-ari 
followed next, and about the same number of 
sheykhs headed a large body of Turks of the 
middle classes, chiefly w^earing the militaiy’^ dress. 
Tlien followed a tribe of Chaooshes, two and two, 
ju full uniform ; and after these walked about fifty 
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grandees of all ages. Their dresses \vere most pic- 
turesque ; the varieties of colour they dis])layed 
rendering tlie group they formed by far the most 
striking feature in the procession. I'liere were 
among them some old men who had doubtless sel- 
dom beibre walhvd in the streets of Cairo. One, 
bent with age, and apparently blind, was leaning 
on a youtli who se(;med to be his son ; and many 
were much exhausted. They had all walked nearly 
a mile, and had to walk nearly a mile and a half 
farther ; the last half-mile exposed to the burning 
sun. But to return to the order of the procession. 
Some boys walked next, each bearing a Kur-an ; 
and they were immediately followed by a crowd of 
men bearing incense in silver censers, filling the 
streets and houses with clouds of frankincense and 
other perfumes ; while others, carrying sj>rinkling- 
bottles of silver, showered their sweet contents 
around them on the more distinguished of the 
spectators. Then passed the bier, the appearance 
of which was not unusual ; it was covered with a 
red figured Cashmwe shawd, and borne })y four 
men. The ladies, female slaves, and friends and 
attendants of the llareem next followed, consisting 
of about twenty-five or thirty ladies mounted on 
high donkeys, and perhaps tw'enty slaves on ordi- 
nary donkeys, and a host on foot. All the last- 
mentioned screamed and wailed so loudly that the 
noise cannot easily be forgotten by tlioso who have 

c 2 
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heard as well as seen a grand funeral procession ; — 
the mingling of noises, the reciters of the Kur-an, 
the chan ting-boys, and the wailing- w^nnen, occasion 
a deafening yell hardly to be imagined. The led 
horse-s of the grandees bore up the rear, and thus 
concluded a spectacle as singular as almost any 
which can be witnessed in the streets of Cairo. 
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Letter TIL 


March, 1845. 

Among tlio most singular of the customs observed 
in the Ilarecms of this country, are those which are 
consequent upon a death ; and I tliink you will be 
entertained by an account <»f what is practised in a 
wealthy Christian Ilareein on such an occasion. 
The scenes whicli I am about to describe to you 
were witnessed by my kind friend, Mrs. Lieder, 
and I shall give you the details nearly in her own 
words. 

A few days ago, one of the richest of the Copts 
residing in this city sent to Mr. Lieder recpiesting 
him to send for an Englisli physician, his wife being 
dangerously ill. Our friend sent immediately, ])ut 
just wlien his messenger had returned, a servant 
arrived from the Copt saying that his mistress w'as 
dead. It is thus that the Copts generally act, 
waiting until the patient is at the point of death 
before they send for medical aid, 

Mrs. Lieder forthwith went to the scene of 
mourning, and soon after her return brought me 
her memoranda of the strange observances which 
she had there witnessed. On arriving at the house, 
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she says, 1 found the door thronged by the male 
friends of the master. I ascended to the apart- 
ments of the Hareem, and in doing so passed 
through the room in which the lady had died. 
Here everything was in a state of the utmost con- 
fusion ; the bed and befl -clothes were left strewn 
about, evidently with intention ; not a thing had 
been removed since the body had been washed and 
laid out. I then went into a large room, whence 
horrid screams and cries had assailed my ears ; and 
there I found the corpse laid on a small bed or 
mattress on the floor, and covered with Cashmere 
shawls and richly embroidered crape veils. I was 
conducted to a place on the divan, near the head 
of the deceased : it was a dreadful sight, and the 
confusion and noise were most distressing. Two 
women were beating tambourines and singing dis- 
mal dirges, while about twenty ladies and hired 
w'ailing- women (such as we read of in the Scrip- 
tures) were crying aloud, and slapping, or rather 
beating themselves, keeping time with the instru- 
ments. Other women, including the slaves, were 
jumping, and clapping their hands, wdiile their 
bodies wore bent almost double. Their perform- 
ances strikingly reminded me of the American 
Indian dances described by Mr. Catlin, expressive 
’ of nothing less than frenzy. They continued their 
firantic gestures until they were nearly exhausted, 
when a sign was made for them to sit and rest. 
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Tlien followed the most interesting and touching 
act of the drama. Tiie relations sat nearest to the 
corpse, and each of them addressed it in liirn, 
using every endearing expression that love or 
friendship could suggest. Each Jield in her hand 
ai Iiand kerchief, folded in the form of a bandelet ; 
this was rapidly whirled round at the close of each 
address. All apostrophized the deceased ; slaves 
as well as relations. One cried, “ Have I not 
loved thee, and have not mine e 3 ^es worshipped 
thee?” Another, Thou art young, my heart’s 
treasure, my belovexl ! O ! thou art very young to 
leave tli^’^ husband, and thy mother I” Another, a 
slave, cried, I have made thy bread ; must thou 
I’or ever leave thy poor slave ? O, my mistress, 
will thou no longer eat wliat my hands may pre- 
pare?” Then cried another slave, “ Have 1 not 
cooked for thee tlie choicest dainties ? Wilt tliou 
no longer remain with us ? Caiist thou leave us 
desolate ? O ! come back again, my beloved ! 
My mistress, come back, to thy wretched slave ; and 
she wdll prepire for thee sweetmeats with Iioney 
and sugar, and perfumes, and use all her skill to 
please thee!” This was said by a very fat old 
negro woman. One poor slave fainted several 
times, evidently from real affection combined with 
fatigue. It was astonishing that they could endure 
so much excitement and exertion of mind and 
body. 
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Tho mother, of course, was the cliief mourner. 
She wore a dark blue head-veil and 1 6b;* a pair 
of old trowsers formed part of the rest of her dress, 
and around her head, over the veil above men- 
tioned, was wound a narrow strip of blue muslin, 
one of the principal insignia of mourning, as the 
crape hatband is in England. Her hands and feet 
were dyed with indigo. The mother-in-law and 
her sisters were in like manner disfigured. T can 
never forget the distracted manner in which the 
women of tlie family and the visitors conducted 
themselves, as, time after time, they renewed the 
jumping, or rather dancing and screaming, around 
the corpse ; how they rent their clothes, and how 
they kissed the corpse, and then wept, and fell 
down exhausted. There were present the ladies of 
all the principal scribes. All of them I observed 
to be in dark clothes ; their tobs, especially, were 
of dark and sombre hues. Pink, and every bright 
colour, except blue, are considered unbeconung in 
the house of mourning. 

Until I had been there about an hour, I could 
hardly find leisure to turn my eyes from the 
mourners, to examine the state of the apartment, 
which was intentionally put into the utmost dis- 
order. All kinds of broken glass, china, and 
common earthenware were strewed upon the floor ; 

* The large, loose silk dress worn over the in-door ap- 
parel, and under the habarali in walking or riding. 
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and tlio rich Turkey carpet, and the cushions and 
coverings of the divans, were all turned and torn ; 
the divan coverings being also intentionally soiled, 
smeared with indigo, and partly covered with bran 
and with strips of rag ; together with broken orna- 
ments and toys, and old books. The only thijig 
left in its usual condition was an antique chair of 
dark wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, surmounted 
by a canopy covered with red silk. A chair of this 
kind is generally found in a Copt^s house ; and 
iqiori it the turban is placed at bedtime. The 
w'alls w^ere smeared with indigo and 1 observed 
the form of the Coptic cross inarkefl in several 
jdaces, expressly for the occasion, and, tis it ap- 
peared to me, treated wdth dishonour, as though 
the inmates of the house were enraged even against 
Providence. 

Tlie time now arrived when the bridal garments 
of the departed young woman w ere brought ; and 
the mourners w'hose office it was to do so began to 
strip the dead. I found, as I Jiad expected, that 
the body had bedh washed, and wTa])ped in white 
cotton, but nothing further had been done. All 
the relations now quitted the room, leaving the 
body to the friends and the hired women. The 
first article of dress in wdiicli they clad the corpse 

♦ All this description forcibly reminds me of the ad- 
mirable story of the slave Kafoor, in ‘ The Thousand and 
One Nights." 

c 3 
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was a pair of ricli pink satin trousers; tliey then 
put on a pair of new yellow morocco mezz (a kind 
of inner slipper) ; after this, a lace sliirt ; and 
next a magnificent long vest (a yelek) of gold bro- 
cade. Around the waist was wound a costly Cash- 
mere shawl, and the attire was completed by a 
saltah (or jacket) of sky blue satin profusely em- 
broidered with gold, together with a new faroo- 
deeyeh (or kerchief) bound round the head, and a 
crape veil, one of those which I had first seen 
upon it. The face was fair and beautiful ;• charac- 
terized by a loveliness which is said to have cost 
the husband a very large dowr}\ The age of the 
deceased could not have been more tlian seventeen 
years. Her death was caused by childbirth, and 
this was tlie twelfth day from the commencement 
of her illness. While the corjise was bcdng attired, 
the cries and exclamations were almost tleafening, 
and those who surrounded it addressed it repeat- 
edly, telling of the richness, beauty, and costliness 
of every article of dress, as each was put on. The 
next thing was to make the winding-sheet, which 
was a piece of satin interwoven with gold. In this 
the corpse, udtli its splendid and costly dress, was 
sewed uj) for burial. 

The visitors, and I among them, now descended 
from the Hareem, and below we found a great 
iiltiber of high donkeys prepared for the friends 
and relations of the deceased. After most of them 
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had mounted, the plain wooden bier was brought, 
and placed before the entrance of the 1 Jareein ; and 
the donkey-carpet upon whicli the deceased used 
to ride, and a small pillow for the head, were laid 
in it. The poor husband was then led forward to 
the bier. From the time of the death, neither he 
nor any of the mah; relations had seen the corpse. 
He seemed almost frantic, throwing himself upon 
the bier, ajid begging that he might be buried witli 
his wife. 

During the illness of his wife, some of the ladies 
of his family betook themselves to a celebrated 
picture of the Virgin, to address to it their prayers 
and complaints. This picture is in a private house, 
from which it is supposed it cannot be permanently 
removed ; before it is a snmll table, on which 
candles are constantly kept burning; and it is held 
in great veneration. Its pretended miraculous 
properties are said to have been discovered by its 
having been transferred to a church, and found to 
have returned witliout hands, in the course of the 
night after its reilioval, to its former jjlace I This 
wonderful picture the ladies above mentioned 
thought more likely than a physician to be a means 
of recovering their dying relation. As prayers 
addressed to it seemed unavailing, they had re- 
course to reproaches ; crying out to it, Do you 
not see the state of our dear relation ? Are you 
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blind ? Are yon deaf? Have you not power to 
lioal her? Is your power gone? You can recover 
her if you will ! Arouse yourself !** F rom tliis 
and similar language, becoming enraged, they pro- 
ceeded to haating tlie picture. 

I had no idea that persons of the higher class 
among the members of the Coptic Church, wJiich 
was once so famous, and is still venerable for its 
antiquity, and for the firmness with which it has 
withstood persecutions too Iiorrible to relate, could 
be in a state of darkness so deep as to behave in 
this absurd and shocking manner ; and I grieve to 
tell you of it; but I do so that you may rejoice 
with me in the wivse and energetic means which are 
employed in the present day to dispel it. 

Of the numerous pupils attracted to the Mission- 
ary Institution, and the schools attached to it, in 
this city, a large proportion consists of children of 
the Copts. Here they and others enjoy the bless- 
ing of a liberal and Christian education. In the 
departments of the boys, the untiring zeal and 
excellent judgment of our highly respected friend 
the Reverend Mr. Lieder are in constant exercise 
in directing the native teachers, and labouring with 
them, with a devotion to which I imagine there 
are few parallels ; wliile, in the female department, 
our dear friend Mrs. Lieder, wdiose life is one of 
extraordinary activity, and of most extensive be- 
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rievolence, performs the duties of the like superin- 
tendence — duties" requiring no small share of tact 
and knowledge, with very remarkable and gratify- 
ing success. 

The Coptic Institution, to which the attention 
of Mrs. Lieder is principally directed, sends forth 
soundly educated young men to become members of 
the priesthood of their national Church, and has 
been distinguished by the high approbation of the 
Patriarch. Incalculable good may hence be ex- 
pected to arise ; for the Coptic priestliood is, in 
general, lamentably degraded by ignorance and 
superstition. In the Institution above mentioned 
are, at present, twenty-five pupils. Seventeen of 
these are boarders, who are respectably clad, and 
most comfortably lodged, and fed. In the boys* 
day-school attached to it, the average number of 
pupils attending is one hundred and twenty ; com- 
posed of Christians, Jews, and Muslims ; and in 
the girls’ school, one hundred and twenty-five. 
Three hundred girls have left since the year 1835 
(when the school was first opened), able to read and 
write, and, if necessary, to earn tlieir bread by em- 
broidery and by other kinds of needlework ; and, 
above all, having heard, and learned by heart, the 
important truths of Christianity. These girls are 
of different religions, like the boys. 

It is interesting to observe the different coun- 
tenances of Easterns of different countries in that 
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overflowing sclioolrooni. Next to the well-known 
features of the Jewess, those of the Syrians are the 
most remarkable : so peculiar are the countenances 
of the latter, that after two were pointed out to 
me, I was able to separate others from those around 
them. Jn general, the Sj^rian girl has a high in- 
telligent forehead, with arched eye-brows ; large 
and long-shaped, soft, dark eyes ; a fair coiii])lexion, 
a delicately formed aquiline nose, and small, pretty 
mouth. The face is long, wdth such a grave and 
sensible and thoughtful expression, that the little 
girl seems as though she carried an old head on 
young shoulders. There is no dimpled prettiness 
about the little Syrians ; but a sort of dignified 
beauty, which, when matured, at the age of per- 
haps sixteen, is very striking: and the Syrian 
women retain their youthful appearance longer 
than any other Easterns that 1 know. Delicacy 
being their ])eculiar personal characteristic, they 
strangely contrast with the swarthy Arab child, 
whose good-tempered expressive mouth, and per- 
fectly regular w hite teeth, coihprise perhaps her 
only personal charms. The children of the Mus- 
lims are often sadly disfigured by weak eyes, the 
diseased state of wdiich is not induced, but increased, 
by the most absurd superstitions. 

It appears to me that most of the thousands of 
infants who lose their sight or drop into their 
graves on the very threshold of existence are rather 
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the victims of superstition than of climate. For 
example, the child of an Arab girl for whom we 
felt interested lost his sight from an attack of 
ophthalmia, induced by cold, and increased by the 
mother’s having bandaged up his eyes on the first 
symptom appearing, and preserved them bandaged 
and unwashed until they shrunk and withered in 
their sockets. 1 heard nothing of the disease 
liaving attacked the poor baby until his eyes were 
dark : and then it was brought to show me. It 
was most distressing to look upon tliat dear infant, 
and see that his Heavenly Father’s best gift to 
his little body, that one most productive of en- 
joym(‘nt, was hopelessly and entirely lost. In 
another week, I heard that the dear child was 
dead ; and I heard it with feelings of unmixed 
thankfulness to God. What had been his pros- 
pects here ? Of Muslim parents, he would have 
been educated in a false religion, mentally and 
physically dark, to grope his way in poverty through 
childhood, with life’s struggle before him, the 
cluld of oppressed parents who could rarely aflTord 
to lighten his burden by tlieir presence ; lonely, 
})lind, and miserable. WJieii I hear of the death 
of children under circumstances such as these, I 
always rejoice. 

‘‘ Of such are the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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Letter IV. 


April, 1845. 

You may naturally be curious to know how the 
ladies of Cairo amuse themselves and tlieir friends 
during those long visits which occupy nearly the 
whole of a day. When not engaged in eating and 
drinking, the pipe serves to many, in some mea- 
sure, as a pastime, and they tell trifling anecdotes, 
of which I shall here give you a specimen or 
two. 

It is a custom of merchants to meet at cofl’ee- 
shops, there to talk over the news of the day, to 
tell of their troubles, and sometimes of their suc- 
cesses ; and the desire of appearing in better cir- 
cumstances than they are, is often evident when 
they are secure of being in the company only of 
those of similar occupation. braggadocio of 
this description was one night talking of his house, 
his slaves, his goods, and everything but his wives ; 
for it is not etiquette to mention them in the pre- 
sence of another man ; and was overheard by a 
beggar-woman who resorted nightly to that coffee- 
shop to ask alms, and who was standing concealed 
from the view of its inmates, until the tone of the 
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conversation changed. She then came forward, 
asked charity, obtained a few paras as tisual from 
each person, and retired to her hiding-place until 
it became dark, when she followed the merchant 
first mentioned to his house. It was situated in 
a miserable lane ; and was as ruined and wretched 
as its neiglibourhood. Having remarked it suffi- 
ciently, she hastily changed in some measure the 
manner of arranging her maltlyeh (the enveloping 
chequered blue and white drapery which corre- 
sponds with the black silk habarah of the better 
classes), and assuming an altered gait, she ap- 
proached the merchant’s door, and asked ad- 
mittance. IJis wife oj)ened it, and the beggar 
W’hiiiingly entreated shelter for the night. The 
wife called to her husband to ask his j)ermissioii, 
and he replied, “ Admit her therefore the 
beggar entered, and found herself in the same 
apartment w ith the object of her inquiry. Nothing 
could denote the reverse of the man’s boasted 
wealth more than the interior of his house ; scanty 
and dirty furniture’, and the absence of every indi- 
cation of even comfort, met the eye and engaged 
the attention of his treacherous guest. His supper 
was prepared by his wife, wdio, besides himself, 
alone resided in his house : but the supper was 
only enough for two ; therefore the merchant de- 
sired his wife to go to the nearest market, and 
purchase something fur the beggar, giving her 
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ten paras (ratlier more than a lialfpenny of our 
money), to ]ay out for the purpose. The beggar- 
woman supped, and slept in the Jjouse, and on the 
following morning asked for breakfast liefore she 
departed ; when the merchant sent his willing wife 
to the market as on the previous night, and gave 
her the same sum of money to exf)end. The 
beggar breakfasted, and went her way; and at 
night she was at the coliee-shop as usual. As soon 
as the unsuspecting merchant took ids seat, and 
with an air of great importance filhjd Ids pipe 
from a tobacco-purse embroidereil with gold, 
arranged his dress to the best advantage, and called 
for cofiee, she accosted him in tlie following words : 
^‘Can you tell me of a merchant who boasts in tlie 
coffee-shops of his wealth, of the number of his 
slaves, and of the richness of his merchandise, but 
whose house is as the dwelling of a scavenger, and 
whose property is the wind ? 1 can tell you,” con- 
tinued she, that last night he entertained a 
stranger, and gave his wife ten paras to provide 
her supper, and ten to procure her breakfast this 
morning.” ‘‘Are you that woman?” asked the 
merchant in much confusion. “ Yes,” replied she, 
“ and you are that merchant.” It was enough, and 
1 imagine that the poor boaster never again con- 
tributed his company to those who had heard with 
of his riches, and now gloried in his disgrace, 
it seems that the woman designed to steal ; and 
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bping disappointed, adopted this method of revenge. 
I'liis was related to me as a true story, well at- 
tested. One more will perhaps be as much as you 
will desire. 

A man went to the market to sell a calf, and a 
company of thieves, forty in number, with their 
chief, agn^ed to buy it under the name of a kid. 
So their chief came to the owner of the calf, and 
asked him, “ Wilt thou sell this kid for fifteen 
piastres ?” The owner replied, “ It is a calf, not a 
kid.” Then ten of the thieves said, ‘‘ O sheykh, 
it is a kid, not a calf: art thou blind?” and they 
went away. Then came ten others of them, who 
offered him fourteen piastres, each of them saying, 
“ It is a kid, not a calf he replying “ It is a calf, 
not a kid : are ye blind ?” So the man was per- 
plexed, and he looked at the calf, and felt its head, 
and its back, and its tail. One party of the 
thieves after another continued to come to him, 
each lessening the price ; but he would not sell it. 
Then their chief came to him, and said to him. 
Wilt thou sell th\s kid for seventeen piastres?” 
but he refused. And the chief said, “ I have 
guests with me, and I have offered thee more than 
the kid is worth, because I desired to slaughter it 
for them.” But still he would not. And tlie 
chief said, Wilt thou sell it for twenty ?” He 
answered, I will, on the condition that thou give 
me its tail.” And he replied “ Granted.” So 
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tlie mail went with them, and he took its tail, after 
it Iiad been slaiiglitered, and gave it to a carpenter, 
to knock into it a hundred nails. He then took 
the tail, and having disguised himself in the dress 
of a woman, went to the aliode of the forty thieves 
after sunset. And he whisjiered to the chief of 
the thieves, and said, ‘‘ My liusband desires to take 
another wife in addition to me ; and he has a jar 
full of pieces of gold ; those J wisli you to take 
from him, that he may give up tlie idea of mar- 
rying another wife ; so send thy people to take it, 
and remain thou with me lest their object should 
be discovered.” And he sent them. Now there 
was in the liouse a great pulley, and a rope hang- 
ing down ; so the owner of the calf said, What 
is this?” Tlie chief answered, ‘‘It is a swing, 
with wliich we amuse ourselves.” “ By thy life,” 
said the owner of the calf, “ put thyself in it, and 
show me how thou swingest.” So he put himself 
in it, and the other drew him up. He then ])ulled 
out the tail of the calf, and said to him, “ Is this 
the fail of a calf, or the tail of a kid ?” And he 
beat him severely, and departed. Presently the 
thieves, his companions, returned, and found him 
intoxicated without wine : and when he recovered, 
they said unto him, “ What hath ha])pened to 
thee?” He answered, groaning, “The woman is 
the owner of the calf and he related to them 
the story : on hearing which they said, “ If we see 
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him attain, we will contrive means to slay him.” 
He then said to them, “ liriiij^ me a physician.” 
And they brought him one, who, when he saw him, 
said to him, “ Thou hast been beaten : I will cure 
thee ; but thou canst not be cured save by forty 
things, from forty different shops ; and he wrote 
forty papers, for eaeJi of the thieves one, and on 
each pa[)er he wrote, “An accursed, the son of an 
accursed. Into w hose hands soever of the drug- 
gists this paper shall fall, if he do not buffet the 

bearer and spit in his face, ” He 

then gave the papers to the thieves, desiring them 
to bring him the drugs; and when they were gone, 
he took forth the tail of the calf, and said to the 
patient, “ Is this the tail of a calf, or the tail of a 
kid ?” and he beat him again, until he w^as nearly 
dead, and left him. And when his companions 
had received the buffetings, and the spittings in 
their faces, they came to him, and found him like 
one dead ; and w hen he liad recovered, he told 
them wdiat had befallen him, and that the physician 
was the ow ner of the calf. They, also, told him 
what had befallen to them, lie theifsaid to them, 
“ Take me forth into the desert, put me in a tent, 
and range yourselves round it ; and whatsoever 
you see coming, whether it be a woman, or a phy- 
sician, or a dog, or a cat, or a kite, be sure that 
it is the owner of the calf.” So they took him 
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forth, put him in a teritj and rang'ed tliemselves 
round him. l>ut as to the owner of the calf, he 
watched their motions at a distance, and knewtliem 
when he saw tliem round t)ie tent from afar. 
And tliere ])assed by him a man, to whom lie said, 
** Take this piece of gold, as the price of thy blood, 
and go to the company sitting round tliat tent, and 
say to them, ‘ I am the owner of the calf.’ But 
beware lest they overtake thee, for if they do, they 
will slay thee, in which case this piece of gold will 
be the penalty for tliy blood.” And the man did 
so, and fled : and they all pursued him. And 
while the thieves were pursuing him, the owner of 
the calf came to the tent, and producing the tail 
to the sick man, said to him, Is this the tail of a 
calf, or the tail of a kid ?” And he beat him until 
his soul almost issued forth from his body ; and he 
went away. And >vhen the party returned, they 
found him, sis it were, at the point of death. He 
told them what had befallen him, and said to them, 
Prepare me a tomb, and put me into it alive, and 
give out that you have buried me, that the owner 
of the calf may persecute me no longer.” So they 
put him in a tomb, and sat around him conversing 
until the sixth liour of the night, when they de- 
parted to their abode, Tlie owmer of the calf then 
came to him and said, “Is this the tail of a calf, 
or the tail of a kid ?” The sick man said to him 
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sighing, “ Even in tlie^omb dost lliou come to 
me lie replied, from tlie Excellent Book, 

Verily the punisliment of the world to come shall 
he more grievous:” and was about to beat him 
again ; but he said to him, “ I make a vow of re- 
j)entanee to thee.” And he aecei)ted his vow, and 
tlie man fulfilled it well ; beginning by paying him 
ten times the value of the calf. 

Being in a humour for telling stories, I add one 
with which 1 was amused a few days ago, during a 
visit much more agreeable than are those of my 
Eastern friends. 

It is seldom a novelty to a European to make a 
present ; but it is a curious novelty to observe the 
manner in which a gift is received by an Eastern, 
in many cases. A distinguislied gentleman, who 
had spent some years in Egypt, being on the point 
of returning to Europe, asked the advice of a judi- 
cious friend of ours with regard to the presents he 
should give to those Avith whom he had been par- 
ticularly concerned, and whom he had already 
handsomely remunemted. After the consultation, 
when everything appeared to our friend to be satis- 
factorily arranged, it was proposed that in addition 
to the gift of a gun and a bag of dollars to a camel 
proprietor, some silver bullets should be cast, and 
presented Avith the gun, as a polite accompaniment. 
Our friend assured him that the delicacy which sug- 
gested such a present Ai^ould be neither understood 
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Tior appreciated by the Slieykh of tlie camels 
and tliat if he were resolved to add the value of the 
bullets, it would be better to do so in the form of 
money. It was, however, a favourite project ; and 
the proposer was not disposed to abandon it : the 
bullets were ciist, and the traveller waited with his 
presents at the house of our friend, >vho desired the 
attendance of those who were to receive his bounty. 
The Sheykh of the camels arrived first, and when 
the usual salutations had passed, he was presented 
witli his jruii. lie received it without one word of 
acknowledgment, and turned it about and examined 
it as though he had been making a j)urchase. At 
length he said, “ I have a gun ; iny servant always 
carries it; it is a better one than this: shall he 
bring it up to show it to you ?” This our friend 
forbade. The bullets were then given him. “ Silver 
bullets !” said he ; “ Mohammad Alee Pasha uses 
leaden ones. What is the use of silver bullets ?” 

They are only,” it was rei»lied, “ intended as a 
handsome accompaniment to such a gun ; they are 
not to be used in charging it ; and if you do not 
like them, you can turn them at any time into 
money.” This latter argument the Sheykh under- 
stood ; and he weighed the bullets in his hand ; but 

* Every trade and every class of artizans in Egypt has 
its Sheykh, or superior, by whom all its followers are con- 
trolled : thus there is a Sheykh even of the dustmen, and a 
troop of camels in like manner has its Sheykh. 
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no word of thanks escaped him. Then the dollars 
were presented to him. Those he took out siiig-ly ; 
he turned over every coin, counted them in the 
presence of his benefactor, and examined them 
closely. Here our friend’s patience was exhausted : 
he had hoped tliat, at least, when the dollars were 
given, tlie Sheykh would express his gratitude ; and 
he felt severely the mortification his generous com- 
panion must experience in sucli a disappointment of 
his expectations. You shall now,” he said, ‘‘ have 
a reckoning with me. 'When this gentleman en- 
gaged your camels for such a journey, what did 
yt)u charge him, and what did you gain by him for 
such and such an excursion ?” The Sheykh knew 
that he was dealing with a just and experienced 
j)ersoii, and felt obliged to answer him witli truth. 
The calculation was made ; and it was found that 
the Sheykh had profited immensely by his em- 
ployer. Our friend then insisted upon his making 
a proper acknowledgment, and leaving tljc house ; 
and under these circumstances, knowing that this 
})oint was determined on by one possessing con- 
siderable influence here, he consented, and gave his 
tardy thanks. 

It is a Curious fact, and one not to be disputed, 
that this man was exceedingly pleased wdth his 
present ; and >vas only endeavouring to gain every 
piastre he could from one who had long submitted 
patiently to his exactions. He only acted as most 

VO’' 
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Arabs would have acted under tlie same circum- 
stances. 

The system of giving' a present at the conclusion 
of an engagement with an Arab is a good one ; 
because the hope of a backsheesh has the effect of 
]»roserving civil manners, and often fair dealing, 
and such a hope ought not to be disappointed. 
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Letter V. 


May, 1845. 

^It residence here cwcasions my having often 
friendly intercourse with persons who, according 
to Eastern etiquette, T must call ladies ; j»ersons 
born of Christian parents, and reared through 
childhood in the Christian profession ; but now of 
the faith of Mohammad. I allude to those unfor- 
tunate beings who, torn from their native countries, 
are brought hither as slaves. One thing w ith re- 
spect to them, and common to them and the Mem- 
looks, or male wdiite slaves, very much surprises me ; 
it is this : that they are generally far more bigoted 
than the rest of their co-religionists. In other re- 
spects, many of them seem to me still to have 
amiable dispositions, which make me to mourn the 
more for their unha[fpy lot. But it is not so with 
the Memlooks, among whom I frequently hear of 
beings more like infernal spirits than men ; mon- 
sters in cruelty and in every imaginable vice. There 
is also another class, very numerous in this country, 
somewhat similarly circumstanced ; of wlioin some 
are deserving of much pity, wdiile others cannot be 
too severely condemned. By the former, I mean 

i>2 
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tliosf' children of Christians, who, liaving early lost 
their parents h(;re by death or desertion, have been 
easily induced to change their religious profession, 
and some of whom are perhaps sincere in calling 
themselves Muslims. Of those who have become 
apostates after having attained to years of discretion, 
many are persons of the vilest chanicter, as you 
miglit naturally imagine ; in their assumed bigotry 
far surpassing those who are Muslims from their 
birth ; and behaving to their respectable Christian 
relations with tlie most abominable arrogance and 
tyranny. I will give you an examj)le. 

A renegade, originally an Eastern Christian, who 
is living in great favour with the Ciovernrnent, had 
been expecting for some time the arrival of a 
iiepliew from Syria, who left him years before, and 
had never heard of his aimstacy. On his arrival 
his uncle received him with much show of affection. 
After conversing with him for some time, the uncle 
confessed his change of religion ; but assured his 
iiepliew that many and great benefits ha<l followed 
his j)rofession of the faith of Vd Islam, recounting 
the mlvantages of his position ; and concluding by 
conjuring him to follow his example. No argu- 
ment, however, availed ; for the young man steadily 
assured him that his religion was dearer to him than 
any otlier consideration ; that no temptation should 
induce him to renounce it; and that, with the help 
of God, lie would welcome poverty while he pos- 
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sesseil the consolations of a Christian. The uiujle 
finding him inexorable, and firiuly resolving to 
subdue, if possible, what he styled an obstinate and 
rebellious spirit, had recourse to stratagem. 1 laving 
desired his nephew to take refreshment and repose, 
he repaired to several of his especial Muslim friends, 
and collecting them in a neighbouring mos(iue, ho 
told them to wait there until he should send his 
nephew to call one of them by name, when he 
begged that they would seize him, on the ground 
of his temerity in entering a mosque, being a 
Christian, and compel him, on pain of death, to 
renounce the faith of his fathers: *^Use any 
means,” said he, “ liowever violent : raise a popu- 
lar tumult if necessary ; and do not release him 
until he shall have professed himself a Muslim.” 
Having given these directions, he returned to his 
house ; and after describing the mosque to his 
nephew, he desired him to enter it, and call a cer- 
tain person, mentioning him by name, saying that 
his uncle desired to speak with him. The young 
man accordingly repaired to the mosque ; but, ar- 
riving at the door, he felt alarmed ; for he saw 
several persons within the doorway, who, in their 
anxiety to perform the bidding of his uncle, over- 
shot the mark, and beckoned to him eagerly. He 
had but one moment for consideration, and that 
proved sufficient ; he apprehended that his life was 
in danger, and fled. Threading his way through 
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inlricat(‘ stm*ts, lie readied a convent. Here lie 
threw himself at tlie feet of the first person he met 
belonging to llie jilaee, and briefly told his story. 
This jierson conducted him to the presence of the 
superior and others, to whom he related all that 
had oecnned, assuring them that he believed his 
life ^^ ()uld be sacrificed if he returned to his uncle, 
detoriiiined as he was, at all hazards, to preserve 
his Christian profession. Thus resolvcfl, he en- 
treated them to give him some emjdoyment in the 
convent ; to which they replied, that all the sirua- 
tions were adequately filled, therefore they could 
not grant his request, unless he would undertake 
to become a scullion. “ On my head,” answered 
the young Christian, in token of his readiness and 
fidelity ; and he repaired to the kitchen, and thank- 
fully applied himself to his new duties. A pious 
man, of some influence, residing in the convent, 
remarked the young stranger with deep interest, 
and after lie hail performed for one fortnight his 
duties in a station so ill-suited to his birth and ex- 
pectations, succeetled in obtaining for him a lucra- 
tive jdace of trust, to which he at once removed 
him. This anecdote was related by one intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances of the young 
man. 

The occurrence above related happened long 
before the period when the present Sultan, yielding 
to tlic remonstrances of the Christian powers of 
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Europe, exempted from the peiuilty of (U‘atli all 
persons who, having been originallj^ Christians or 
Jews, and having become Muslims, returned to 
their first faiths; therefore, if the young man whom 
I have mentioned had (ifnuplied with the desire ol' 
his uncle, he could not have professed himself again 
a Christian without losing his life, unless recom- 
mended to the notice of the IMslui. 

The mildness of Mohammad ’Alee with reference 
to religion, in cases with respect to which the law 
is severe and cruel in the utmost degree, is, in my 
opinion, his best quality. I could mention more 
than one instance in which, long ago, he forbade 
the execution of the sentence of the law upon per- 
sons who had been Muslims from their birth, anil 
had become professed Cliristians. In cases of a 
different kind, in which religion has been concerned, 
he has also signalized himself by his moderation, or, 
if you like so to call it, by liis enlightened and wise 
and conciliatory policy. While the Sultan’s go- 
vernaient has been insolently interposing every im- 
aginable obstacle irt the way of the erection of our 
church at Jerusalem, the foundations of a noble 
English church have been laid at Alexandria with 
the ready permission of Mohammad ’Alee, . and 
with the Turkish law directly oppipsed to it. The 
latter church will, it is said, be a very remarkable 
building. The style is said to be chiefly Byzantine ; 
but the general character rather like that of ancient 
Greece and Italy. Its architect is Mr. Wild, an 
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artist well known in England, who has been for 
nearly three years irnjiroviiig liimself in his art by 
the study of Arabian architecture in this country ; 
and good judges here have formed very high ex- 
l)ectations of the results of his late investigations. 

With regard to Mohammad ’Alee’s religious 
toleration, I should observe tliat you can hardly 
conceive the hatred which it draws upon him from 
the Muslims in general. Their enmity to the 
Christians and Jews has much increased during 
the last few years ; apparently roused to indig- 
nation at witnessing so many European innovations 
adopted by Turks and Memlooks in the service of 
the government. Occasionally it manifests itself 
in a manner truly ridiculous. You will scarcely 
believe that when Dr. Wolff was in this country, 
and had published some placards exhorting the 
Muslims to relinquish their false faith, and bestow- 
ing (in their of)inions) some very disrespectful 
epithets upon their prophet, the principal ’Ulama 
held a secret council on the subject, and made him 
the object of a kind of moefo trial, he not being 
present. The majority decided that sentence of 
deatli should be passed upon him for blasphemy ; 
but a few of the less fanatical prevailed upon them 
to commute thii^ sentence, and to decree that he 
should be flogged and banished. They knew that 
their decree could not be executed. This is a 
secret history, which I have received from a high 
authority. 
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Letter VI. 


May, 1845. 

I TOLi> you tliat a great marriage, which I liad 
been invited to attend, had been put off ; the pre- 
parations for it have now been commenced, mid my 
invitation iias been renewcnl. Some of the observ- 
ances usual on the occlusion of such a marriage can 
bo witnessed only females, the scene being the 
interior of the ILireem ; tlic scenes of others are ac- 
cessible only to men. Though I am obliged for a 
short time to (hder the description of the former, I 
need not do tlic same with respect to the latter ; 
and having, among my brother’s notes, an ample 
account of the public ceremonials observed at one 
of the grandest of the marriages that have been 
celebrated in this city during a period of many 
years, I shall extract from it Mhat I tJiink most 
likely to interest you. The festival about to be 
described was previous to the marriage of a sister 
of Ahmad Pasha, a nephew of the Viceroy ; and 
lasted nine days. Mohammad ’Alee presented to 
Ahmad PiLsIia, on this occasion, three thousand 
purses, equivalent to about fifteen thousand pounds ; 
and to the bridegroom, Mukhtar Bey, who had been 

d3 
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educated in Paris, and had lately been appointed 
President of the Council of State, one thousand 
purses, or five thousand pounds. 

The scene of the festivities was the garden of 
the Ezbekeeyeh. It being then tlie season of the 
inundation, the large space called Birket et Ezbe- 
keeyeh, whicli is of an irregular form, nearly half 
a mile in length, and about a third of a mile in 
breadth, was filled with w^ater ; and the water was 
unusually high. The back of tlie palace of Ahmad 
Pasha overlooks this space, which is now' no longer 
a lake ; the soil having' been raised, and planted 
with avenues of trees. A platform of wood, sup- 
ported by boats, and surrounded by little flags, 
to the staves of which were attached cords, with 
numerous lamps suspended to them, was moored 
about half-way between the centre of the lake and 
the palace. This platform was designed as a stage 
for fireworks ; and five guns were placed upon it, 
and two more on the shore. The guns were fired 
frequently during the day-time, and more frequentl}’' 
during the display of the fireworks’, at night. There 
were several boats on the lake for hire ; and many 
tents, for the sale of coffee, sweetmeats, &c., were 
erected on the narrow spaces between the water’s 
edge and the surrounding houses, as w'ell as a few 
swings and whirligigs. The sliores of the lake, 
and the way leading from it to the front of the 
[)alace of Ahmad Pasha, w'ere crowded all the day ; 
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and more especially was the palace itself, which, 
with the excej)tion of a few apartments, was thrown 
open tr) the public. In the court of the palace, 
wliere twelve chandeliers (two of them very large, 
but not handsome) were suspended, and which was 
covered over with red tent-cloths, &c., for sliade, 
musicians, dancing^-nien, swordsmen, ami others, 
amused the sissenibled crowds during the day ; and 
refreshments, consisting of sweetmeats, cofibc, sher- 
bet, «S:c., were occasionally served to the people in 
the public rooms, high and low ; for even the 
meanest of the people had free access ; the Pasha 
reserving only a few rooms for himself and his 
friends. Put the chief festivities were in the 
evening, 

“ I si)ent an hour (says my brother) on the shore 
of the lake in the evening of the first day, to see 
the fireworks. The place was excessively crowded. 
There were numerous benches and stools of palni- 
sticks, and strips of matting, placed along the 
water’s edge, by the kahwegees (or keepers of the 
coffee-booths) ; as ^oon as a pcjrson sat on one of 
these, a cup of coffee was brought to him, and if he 
refused to take it he was not allowed to retain his 
seat, unless he were a person of the higher orders. 
Several mesh’als (or cressets) were stuck in the 
ground to light the company ; and numbers of men 
M'ere going about with cakes, nuts, and various 
other eatables, and with sweet drinks and water. 
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The scene was strikingly picturesque and lively. 
The fireworks chiefly consisted of rockets, which 
were discharged one at a time, at short intervals ; 
so that they were not very remarkable ; but they 
had a pretty appearance, issuing from the bosom of 
the lake. The seven guns were occasionally fired 
one after another. 

“ From the lake! proceeded to the palace, push- 
ing my way through dense crowds. Numerous 
larnjis in addition to two large chandeliers, were 
liung in the street before the j>alace ; and the street 
there was covered over like the court. The court 
I found thronged with people, chiefly of the lower 
classes. A large ring was formed round a group 
of dancing-men ; but I could not get near enough 
to see them. All the public apartments also were 
crowded with persons of every class, and in every 
variety of picturesque attire, from the richest to the 
meanest. At the door of one room I was stopped 
by a sentry, and told that there were only Eu- 
ropeans within. I found it convenient to assert 
my right to enter, and was adndtted. Here were 
but a few^ persons, mostly Greeks, several of whom 
were females ; some in the ordinary European 
dress, and others in the male costume of the Turks, 
which they had put on in the hope of their being 
mistaken for boys, as it is uncommon for females in 
the East to be in the company of men, or even to 
go out at night ; but their sex was too evident. 
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“ From the windows of this room I liad a good 
view’ of what was going on in the court. A mili- 
tary band played sevei-al European airs remarkably 
well ; and then a group of native musicians (ala- 
teeyeh) played some of their own airs, occasionally 
with the accompaniment of the voice; but there 
w'as such a confusion of noises in the court that we 
could not very plainly hear them. These were 
succeeded by dancers, not pleasing substitutes for 
the dancing-girls, whose performances had been 
strictly interdicted between three and four months 
before, and many of wdiom, refusing to profess re- 
pentance of their dissolute lives, had been banished 
to Isna, in Upper Egyjit. The dancers on this 
occasion were not the khavvals, or common dancing- 
men of Cairo, but of a class wdiose dancing, dress, 
and appearance were nearly the same, and who 
differed from tlie khawals in little more than their 
appellation, w hich is gink. Their effeminate pro- 
fession, dress, manners, and performances rendered 
them disgusting objects to me, and, I hope, to many 
others among tlie spectators. 'J'lie gink are gene- 
rally Greeks, "J’urks, Armenians, or Jews. In the 
case which I am describing, they w ere mostly Ar- 
menians, and about six danced at a time. They 
wore a tight vest, w'ith a loose kind of petticoat, 
forming a comimund of male and female attire, 
and had long hair in most instances hanging down 
the back in numerous plaits, and decked wdth the 
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little glittering ornaineiiis of gold generally worn 
by the Egyptian wonien of the middle and higher 
orders, ai]d called safa. They used castagnettes (»f 
brass ; and tlieir dancing was, in general, similar 
in every res]>ect to that of the gliawazee, or com- 
mon dancing-girls ; but occasionally they per- 
formed ])irouctles and otlier exendses. 

“ IMeaiiwhile, a buHbon who is a regular servant 
of tlie IVishti, dressed in a fantastical manner, and 
wearijig a high, ])oi tiled red cap, gaudily orna- 
mented with tinsel and bells, amused the coinjiany 
with.ridicidous drolleries. He and several other 
persons, some of whom were of the meanest and 
dirtiest of the people, bore torches. The buifoon 
came up to the room of the Europeans. In this 
room refreshments of various kinds, liqueurs, sher- 
bet, coffee, &c., w ore served to the conqiany. The 
alatceyeh, who had played in the court, also came 
tip, and performed a concert of instrumental and 
vocal music. The buffoon accompanied and 
marred their music with liis castagnettes, then sat 
down in the lap of an old musician, danced with 
his back towards llie females in a very insulting 
manner, and performed a variety of other extrava- 
gtint actions. 

“At the same time, there were performances of 
a different kind in the court. A company of mo- 
liabbazeen (or low" comedians) acted a farce, 
exhibiting the troubles of a hen-pecked husband. 
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This unfortunate person, who was very fully 
clothed, first danced about the arena with a drawn 
swoni. The player w’lio personated his wife, who 
was a man in female attire, and to wliom I must 
ap])ly the feminine pronoun, came into the ring 
with a swaggering gait, and desired him to give 
her liis sw'ord, which he refusing to do, she scolded 
and screamed, beating her face, and then his, and 
thus obtained wliat she wanted. In the same 
manner she obliged him to strip off almost (‘very 
article of his clothing one by one, and at last, en- 
raged by her conduct, he beat her till she di(*d. This 
foolish farce, I thought, might probably be too ap- 
propriate at a fete in celebration of tlie approaching 
marriage of a man newly elevated to rank with a 
w'oman of much higher condition ; for generally 
in cases of this kind among the Turks, the linsband 
is^e slave of his wife. After this, a man with a 
lighted torch to represent a tail, ran round upon 
his hands and knees several times, within the ring. 
Sucli were the silly performan(;es on the first uiglit 
of this festival ; thof-xj, at least, were the principal 
performances from sunset till past midnight. The 
dancers, &c. continued all the night, as w'ell as 
all tlie day. The Pasha entertained a private party 
every evening during this period of rejoicing, but 
did not partake of the repast with them. 

‘‘ The performances of the second night, and the 
fireworks, were so little different from those of the 
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first, that I need not describe them. Some of the 
Pilsha’s pipes were brought to the visitors in the 
room appropriated to Europeans, and refreshments 
served as before. The buffoon, tliis night, was 
dressed as a Frank, but seemed to l)e aslianied of 
his disguise, for he was less lively. 

On the third night, after the usual perform- 
ances of the gink, a hawee, or performer of slight- 
of-haml tricks, amused the company. The chief 
of his juggling performances was the putting a 
number of slips of white paper into a saucej>an 
placed on a boy’s head, and then biking them out 
dyed of various colours. No pipes were brought 
to the Europeans’ room this night, because one of 
the mouth-pieces, which were all very costly, had 
been stolen the night before, though evidently not 
by one of the visitors, for it was afterwards found 
in a room to which the Europeans had not acdfts. 
Refreshments, however, were served as on the pre- 
ceding nights, and more attention was given to 
amuse the company in this room. A military 
band with the ordinary Egyptian instruments, 
came up, and played and sang several native airs ; 
the buflbon acconipanying them with his casta- 
gnettes and drolleries. They were succeeded by a 
Turkish band, whose plaintive music was pleasing, 
but tame and poor after that of the Egyptians. 
Then a party of hired native musicians performed 
for nearly an hour, and in the best style. 
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“ A full military band, meanwhile, played 
European airs in the court, and after they had 
finished, a farce was performed, the subject of 
which was the miseries of a man with two wives. 
Tri the better parts of this, there was nothing 
worthy of description ; in the worse, there was a 
scene wdiich made me quit the palace in disgust. 

“ A rocket, during the third night, set fire to a 
part of Ahmad Pasha’s palace ; but did little 
injury. The boats and platform which composed 
the stage for the fireworks were therefore removed 
nearly to the middle of the lake on the morning of 
the fourth day. In the course of the next night, 
a silly farce was performed in the palace. The 
military band then played European airs, after 
wliich was a mock sword-fight, between a man and 
a boy, who aimed their blows too obviously at each 
others shields; and another between two mcnf 
and after this a concert of Eg}"ptian music by hired 
performers. 

“ On the fifth night, the performances in the 
court of the palace’’ consisted of nothing more than 
a stupid play, and the dances of the gink ; but the 
instrumental and vocal music, of the alateeyeh 
afforded better amusement in the room appropriated 
to the Euro})ean visitors. In the course of this 
night, a little boy coming into the court, and seem- 
ing to be struck with the utmost astonishment at 
tlie number of lamps, probably having never seen 
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anything of tlio kind before, expressed his wonder 
by a ^ eiy loud excdaination. A Turkish captain, 
offeudetl at his innoeeut ejaculations, seized the 
poor little fellow, an<I gjive him a severe flogging ; 
and a private soldier struck liiin Avith the butt-end 
of his musket ; but ALhmad Pasha, coining down 
into the court while this was being done, and 
incpiiring and learning the cause, immediately 
ordered that the Turk should be flogged Avith 
double severity, called out to the other soldiers to 
take Avarning by his example, and gave several 
saadeeyehs (little coins each of tlie value of about 
ten-pence of our money) to the poor child, Avho 
would doubtless have w'illingly submitted to a flog- 
ging every day for such a compensation. 

On the sixth day, a rope for dancers vatis fixed 
in a wide space in the Avay leading from the lake 
the palace of Ahmad Piishil. There were tw'’0 
performers here this day, a woman, and a boy 
about fourteen years of age ; both of the class of 
theOhugar, or Ghujar, Avhich is the name given in 
Egypt to Gipsies. They performed twice in the 
day, and dense crowds assembled to view them. 
The rope was about eighteen feet from the ground, 
and the liorizontal part of it very short, about 
tweh^e feet. The woman, who was profusely clad, 
in old, but gaudy things, and unveiled, like all the 
gipsy-Avomen of Kgypt, performed first, but merely 
w'alked along the rope, very slowly and timidly, 
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suj^porting lierself by holding the balancing pole, 
and resting one end of it upon the ground. The 
boy ascended immediately after, and did notliing 
surprising. 

“ Many of (lie hllers in the neighbourhood of 
the Ezbekeeyeli were drawn off from the scene of 
the festivities this day by the arrest of a Copt (who 
Iiad always j)rofessed himself a CMiristian) for 
having employed a number of fikcies in his Iiouse 
to perform a recitation of the Kur-an. lie excul* 
pated himself by asserting that he liad been a 
Muslim in his heart for fourteen years, but liad 
feared to incur the enmity of Ids relations, by 
avowing himself such. A white turbati was put 
upon his head, instead of the blackfpne wdiicli he 
had been accustomed to wear, and he was sent to 
the citadel, as is usual in cases of the kind ; thence 
to the Kadee, to make an open profession of his 
faith ; andjback to the Citadel, to receive a dress. 
On such an occasion, the apostate is preceded by 
musicians witli drums and hautboys, and by a num- 
ber of schoolboys, who cry as^hey go along, ‘ God 
aid the religion of El-Islam ! God destroy the 
religion of the infidels ! * — ^Tlds morning also, an 
old wall on the shore of the lake of the Ezbekeeyeh, 
shaken by the firing of the guns, fell upon four 
men, one of whom was killed beneath its ruins. 

“ At the palaee, in the evening of this day, a 
khowal, or Egyptian dancing-man, performed and 
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outdid the gink, who danced at the same time in 
another part of the court. Tiiis man’s performances 
were cliiefly athletic, leaping through a hoop, &c. 
lie stood on the shoulders of another man, who 
walked about w'ith him for several minutes ; then, 
still borne in the same manner, he carried a boy 
in his arms. Next he formed the support of a pile 
of live boys and men, whom, after two or three 
minutes, he threw down. But he excited most 
surprise by sustaining, apparently with his teeth, 
a weight of about sixty or seventy pounds. This 
was a cylinder of wood, with four circular 
plates of iron, forming part of the machine called 
norag, which is used in Egypt for threshing wheat 
and cutting tl|^ straw. But while one of these iron 
plates was between his teeth, that next to it rested 
upon the top of his head. The full military band 
played European airs again ; and a smaller military 
band performed native airs, with the instruments 
of the country. 

“ On the seventh night a farce was performed, 
which was rather tgdious, the ‘scenes being little 
more than tlie contract for the wife, and the bridal 
procession conducted in the ordinary manner of the 
country. To make up for the want of humour, 
the actors tlirew crackers about e\'ery minute, and 
ended by dancing in a ridiculous manner. After- 
wards, a peasant displayed his skill in balancing 
tall mesh’als or cressets ; one with a single recep- 
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tacle for fire, and of the common size ; another 
with five such receptacles ; and a third with only 
one, but of more than twice the usual lengtln 
These he supported on his forehead. 

“ On the eightli night, which w'as the last of the 
festivities at the palace, the performances were 
more silly, and more unworthy of description than 
any of those of the preceding nights. 1 tlierefore 
pass them over in silence. But I liave yet to de- 
scribe the zeffeh, or procession of the bride to the 
house of the bridegroom, which took place on the 
ninth day, Thursday, the day most approved for 
such an event. 

“It is usual, in cases of this kind, for tlu; pro- 
cession to follow a circuitous route, tlirougli several 
of the larger streets of the metropolis, and })articu- 
larly tlirough the main street of the city. In tlie 
present case, the procession, on quitting the palace, 
turned to the right, it being esteemed unlucky to 
turn first to tlie left, and after winding tlirough 
some streets, made a circuit round the lake and its 
environs. It then*passed through the part where 
most of the Franks reside, and, having proceeded 
thence just outside the original limits of the city, 
on the west and south, entered the main street by 
the great gate called Bab Zuweyleh. It had to 
pass through the greater part of the city to arrive 
at the bridegroom’s house, I had been informed 
that it would pass tlirough the main street about 
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an hour before noon ; and I went tliither an liour 
earlier than the expected time ; but I had to wait 
six hours before it arrived at the place where I 
sat. 

“ The leader of the procession was th(! chief 
buffoon, on horseback, with a pointed silver cap, 
belonging to the treasury. He gravely saluted the 
spectators, turning to the right and left, as he 
passed along, like the Kadee, and other great men ; 
and occasionally performed the same absurd actions 
as the false bearded fool in the j>rocessions of the 
Kisweh and Mahhmil ; such as pretending to write 
judicial decisions, &c. Next were four men, in 
ample scarlet robes, of the kind called benish, each 
mounted on a camel, and beating a pair of large 
kettle-drums, called nakakeer. The last of these 
was followed by a water-carrier, termed a keiyim, 
who was also, as were most of the persons, clad in 
a scarlet benish. A keiyim of the water-carriers 
is a jnan w lio, for the sake of a present, and this 
empty title, carries a skin filled with sand and 
water, of greater weight, and fbr a longer period, 
than any of his brethren will venture to do ; and . 
this feat he must accomplish without sitting down 
to rest, unless in a crouching posture. The keiyim 
of this procession began to carry his burtlien, a 
skill of sand and w'ater, about two hundred pounds 
in weight, at sunset of the preceding day, bore it 
in the procession, and continued to do so until sun- 
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set. This is a common custom in zefFehs of the 
great. 

‘‘ Next followed twelve camels with saddles or 
housings covered with scarlet or green cloth, or- 
namented with shells, of the kind called cowries, 
and having a number of small flags, slanting for- 
ward from the forepart of each saddle, as in the 
processions of the Kisweh and Mahhmil : indeed, 
these were the same saddles, &c. that were used 
in those processions on the last occasions. 

‘‘ Shortly after these had passed, a boat, mounted 
on a gun-carriage, and bearing Ahmad l^asha's 
chief reyyes, or boatmaster, was drawn along by a 
number of men. Next passed a small fleJd-piece, 
which was fired in the street, before a public school- 
room, in w hich Ahmad Pasha was sitting to see 
his pageant. Some of the gink w ho had performed 
in the palace followe<i next, striking their cas- 
tagnettes, and occasionally dancing : then two men 
on Iiorseback ; each bearing a long pole with an 
embroidered handkerchief tied at the top, another 
man bearing a tall cresset wound about w ith hand- 
kerchiefs : and several sakkas, to siij)i)ly tlie spec- 
tators with water. Then followed a covered car, 
with open sides and back and front, drawn by 
four horses, and bearing the principal hired musi- 
cians w ho had performed at the palace. These per- 
formed also during the procession, though their 
music could scarcely be heard. A similar car fol- 
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lowed, ill which were the ’Al’mehs, or female 
singers, who liad performed in the Ilareem during 
tlie festivities. Tliey were fully veiled, as ladies ; 
and sang during the procession. 

“ Here were wanting Mdiat are generally seen in 
a zeffeh of tliis kind ; namely, a number of cars, 
each bearing persons of some particular manufac- 
ture or trade, all at work in their several crafts ; 
even such as builders, whitewashers, and the like ; 
including persons of all, or almost all, the arts and 
manufactures practised in the metropolis. 

‘‘ After the car with the female singers followed 
a number of buffoons ; boys and men with hobby- 
liorses made of palm-sticks and paper ; two men on 
stilts, which were about eight feet high ; the farce- 
players, wliose absurd performances at the palace 
I have described, and the greater number of tlie 
gink, ' h their Turkish band. Next came a com- 
pany of lancers, followed by j)ioneers, a full mili- 
tary band, and a body of infantry: tlien several 
eunuchs, on horseback. These immediately pre- 
ceded a train of eight shabby European carriages, 
which conveyed the ladies. 

Each carriage Mas drawn by four Iiorses, 
driven by an Arab coachman, and attended by tMo 
or more eunuchs behind ; and its upper part was 
covered with sliaMds, spread upon the top, and 
lianging down before, behind, and on either side ; 
curtaining the windows, and concealing the ladies 
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within. In the foremost, which was the best car- 
riage, was the bride. Many of the female specta- 
tors raised their shrill and quavering cries of joy 
(called zaghareet) as the carriage passed. The 
train of carriages was followed by a number of 
drummers and hautboy -players, who accompany 
ordinary bridal processions ; each of these was on 
horseback, and clad in a scarlet benish. Ahmad 
Pasha’s chief gardener, in a canopied car, which 
was filled and hung about with fruit, closed the 
procession. The time which the procession occu- 
pied in passing the place where 1 sat was just half 
an hour.” 

]My brother’s remarks on the shabbiness of the 
carriages used by the grandees ten years since, 
lead me to tell you how different are the equipages 
of the present day in Cairo. Some are nearly as 
good as those you meet in Hyde Park ; and a car- 
riage with four beautiful grey horses in which I 
saw Mohammad ’Alee' last week, could hardly, I 
thought, be surpassed in good taste. 


VOL. III. 
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Letter VII. 

Tuesday, Dec. Kith, 1845. 

Having received this evening' a third invitation to 
witness the festivities on the occasion of tlie wed- 
ding of Zeyneb Ilamini, and finding that they will 
commence on Thursday next, 1 must now devote my 
whole attention to the task of giving you a de- 
scription of the novel scenes of which I am about 
to be a spectator. 

Zeyneb Ilanum is the youngest daughter of the 
Ptlsha, and her afBanced Imsband is Kamil PiLslia, 
lately Kamil Ley, a sort of aide-de-cani]) and pri- 
vate secretary to Mohammad ’Alee. The Sultan 
conferred upon him the rank of Pasha when he 
heard that he w jus proposed as the future son-in- 
law of the viceroy of Kgypt. 

It lias occurred to me that' I should do well to 
give you a kind of diary of events during the eightli 
day of tlie coming fete ; for, excepting in such a 
form, I could not hope to give you a correct idea 
of an. entertainment in every respect strange in its 
character to our notions of a bridal festival. 

Pec. 18th. — About eleven o’clock in the morn- 
pg I and my kind fi ieiid ]\rrs. Lieder w'ere on our 
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way to the palace in the citadel, in wliich th(? fes- 
tivities were celebrated. We had many interrup- 
tions on the way ; for several reg-i men ts were 
marching in procession to the Ezbekeeyeh, in 
w hich stands the paiace of the bride, and to w hich 
she is to descend on the eighth day of the enter- 
tainment. These regiments were preceded and 
followed by very respectable military bands. One 
procession attended a large figure of an elei)hant, 
mounted and led by Indians in effigy : the wdiole 
(elephant and Indians) to be blown np on the 
eighth evening, and thus form the finale of the 
fireworks, which are to be exhibited during every 
evening in the Ezbekeeyeh. After the elephant, 
a large ark was drawn, on w'hcels, attended by mu- 
sicians and drummers making a deafening noise. 
Whether the ark is to share the same fate as th(* 
elephant, time will show. 

The route to the citadel is marked by innume- 
rable new glass lanterns, each containing ten lamps, 
mostly hung on ropes extending across the streets. 
When we begaij to*ascend the hill upon wdnch the 
citadel stands, We found that on either side of the 
new road temporary pillars, of various fanciful 
styles of architecture, liad been erected, painted in 
bright colours, and gaily hung with lamps. The 
principal features of the architectun^ of the arches 
of the gatew ay, and other entrances of the palace, 
w'ere hung with lamps, and the court presented a 

£ 2 
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very picturesque specdaclo. Here were festoons of 
lamps, and many hung fruit-like from the trees ; 
while the wliole court was covered over with a 
red and white awning, producjjiig a suhdiuKl light 
under a bright sunny sky. TJie garden was strik- 
ingly pretty, with the addition of bright lamps 
hung ill festoons wherever they could be so ar- 
ranged. 

After gaining the last entrance, we passed the 
IIare(*in curtain, that impassable barrier to men, 
excepting the lord of the citadel, or any necessary 
employe ; and w'e found the usual army of eunuchs, 
and female black slaves, looking out for the arrival 
of the European ladies, ivho had been invited. 
Passing through the lower saloon, we found the 
ivhite slaves of many ITareems, gorgeously attired. 
With a full tide of these to accompany us, we pro- 
ceeded up tlie staircase, and being directed, on 
reaching the ujiper great saloon, what course to 
pursue, we made our way through a dense crowd 
towards the seat of honour. 

There we found the bride Vjeated, raised upon 
cushions of pale pink satin, splendidly embroidered 
with gold. Her young brother, Mohammad ’Alee 
Bey, was seated by her side. On her left hand 
stood her Highness Nezleh Hanum, the eldest 
dai^hter of the Pdshd, showering small gold and 
rilver coins among the crowd. This circumstance 
accotinted for the presence of, perhaps, three thou- 
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sand persons, many*^of whom seemed very eager in 
striving to obtain the bounty. The coins thrown 
in the Ilareem were pieces of five and three piastres, 
and silver paras mixed up with barley and salt. 
The reason for throwing the barley I could not 
learn, but the salt was intended to prevent the 
influence of the evil eye. 

On the right hand of the bride sat the mother of 
Sa’eed Pasha, and Nezleh Harium appointed me 
a seat next to her, and Mrs. Lieder beyond nje. 
When the shower of gold and silver ceased, the 
bride left the saloon, oppressed with the weight 
of gold and jewels, and supported by four slaves. 
The moment she rose, w e were almost deafened by 
the sounds of many tambourines, and the shrill 
quavering cries of joy called zaghareet. The ex- 
pression of her countenance w'as very sad, and gave 
rise to a report that she disliked her affianced hus- 
band. With her the crowd partially dispersed, and 
Nezleh ITanum sat down, and as she received her 
own pipe, ordered that pipes should be offered to 
us; but we botf declined them. I w'as surprised 
by the splendour of the mouthpieces. That which 
w'as offered to me was beautifully set with diamonds, 
and the stem was rich with lacing of gold tliread. 
Her Highness' pipe w’as the most costly I have 
ever seen. It was of the same description as oui^| 
but the amber mouthpiece, splendid w ith diamonds, 
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was iis rich as art could make it ; and the lower 
part of the pipe was beautifully decorated with a 
profusion of diamonds. The little tray in which 
the pipe-bowl rested was of exquisite enamel. 

Coffee was served to us in the elegant manner 
of the high Ilareem. A silver chafing-dish, sus- 
pended by chains, and containing live charcoal, 
upon which boiled the coffee in a tiny pot, was car- 
ried by a slave magnificently attired ; while an- 
other bore the small round silver tray, with the 
little coffec-cups and their exquisite jewelled stunds. 
All were costly ; but those handed to her Highness 
were most splendid. The zarf, or stand of the 
coffee cnp, was spirally inlaid with diamonds, on a 
ground of delicate enamel. 

The saloons .are built in the form of an oblong 
cross : the whole is matted, and the ends are fur- 
nislied with divans of pale dove-coloured satin, 
massively embroidered with gold, and finished with 
a fringe of gold twist about a foot deep. The walls 
and ceilings throughout are painted in good taste : 
the arabesque and gilding of the ceilings are chaste 
and beautiful ; and though the paintings, repre- 
senting genemlly Turkish summer palaces, are 
evidences that the artists employed had no know- 
ledge of perspective, yet they are so well arranged 
^0 represent a sort of paiinelled wall, the gilding 
above and on either side of these paintings is deli- 
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catoly and tasicfully applied, and, owing to the age 
of the decorations, the prevailing colour is a pale 
bluish grcj^, so that the whole is harmonious, or, to 
ust! an artistic term, all is in good keeping. 

There is a lower «iloon of the same form, ano 
these may be considered as saloons of reception, 
'riie private apartments are enten'd from the cor- 
ners of the centre of the cross, thus making up a 
rectangular figure. One compartment of the cross 
is occu])ied by the gnind staircase ; and the best 
situation for seeing nil that took place was in the 
compartment opposite to the staircase in each sa- 
loon. 

The views from the windows of that palace are 
beautiful and higlily interesting. During the time 
of extreme confusion occasioned by showers of 
gold, T turned towards a window and was much 
impressed by the contrast the view presented with 
the scene within. The cemetery of Kaid Bey lay 
beneath, at some little distance in the desert. 
Never did the majestic beauty of tliat group of 
mosques and tomb* so charm me, and imver did 
the deep solitude and solemn stillness ever reigning 
among those monuments seem to me so deep and 
still. The city lay stretclied to the left ; and be- 
yond it the green carpet spread by the inundation 
bordering upon the land of Goshen — the view is 
most imposing. 

T have not yet told you of the magnificeut dress 
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of the bride. She wore a yelek and trowscrs of 
red Cashmere embroidered with gold in a florid 
style, equally gorgeous and elegant, and inter- 
spersed with pearls, with a saltah (or jacket) of 
red velvet lined with ermine, and almost covered 
with embroidery of gold and jewels. Her head- 
dress was absolutely grotesque, and of prodigious 
width : a pale yellow crape kerchief was bound 
across her forehead, and so arranged on either side 
as to resemble wings. On the front of this band, 
and on the spreading blue tassel of her tarboosh, 
were arranged a variety of diamond sprays, a tiara, 
and a crescent and star, the whole being surmounted 
by a small yellow bird, resembling the bird of 
Paradise excepting in colour, from which spread 
two long and curving tail feathers, one bending 
down on the right, and the other on the left. She 
wore also a superb diamond necklace, of wliich T 
shall have more to say hereafter. Her hair was 
partly braided, partly dishevelled, and turned up 
and mingled with the blue tassel, without any re- 
gard to form or effect. Her girdle was a Cashmere 
shawl embroidered and fringed with gold. Nezleh 
Hiiiium was attired in a yelek and trowsers of 
white satin, very delicately embroidered with gold 
and coloured flowers. Mohammad ’Alee Bey wore 
a tight military jacket elaborately embroidered 
with gold and with tags of pearls, and full cloth 
trowsers. He left us soon after the bride had re- 
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turiioil to her private apartments, that 1 

preside at a dinner given to the students 

Piisiia’s colleges. He is the youngest son of Mo- 
liaininad ’Alee, now just twelve years of age. We 
should think it strange in Europe tliat a boy of 
that age should sit at the head of a table to whicdi 
some hundreds were invited ; but I doubt not he 
presided well, for a Turk of almost any age has a 
keen sense of propriety, and wonderful self-pos- 
session. 

llenches were now brought forward, and six fe- 
male slaves approached us, each bearing a different 
instrument of music, while a little band of other 
performers, each with a tambourine, accompanied 
them. The six took their seats, three on each 
bench, and the tambouriners stood behind them, 
and on either side. The musicians played and sang 
several Turkish airs extremely well, during about 
half an hour, w hen the crowd again thickened, and 
another bride advanced towards the seat of honour, 
preceded and followed by the girls beating their 
tambourines. PIw head-dress was as grotesque as 
that of the Pasha’s daughter, bedecked with a pro- 
fusion of diamonds, and surmounted by black and 
yellow feathers. Her saltah, too, resembled that 
of Zeyneb H^num, and so did the shawl she wore 
as a girdle, but her yelek and trowsers were of 
striped Cashmere embroidered wdth gold. She 
threw herself at the feet of Kezleh Hdnum, and at 
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those of tlie mother of Sa’eed Pasha, and then 
took her seat in the distinguished corner. Crowds 
then poured in, and Nezleh Hdnum again threw a 
profusion of gold and silver coins among the mul- 
titude. The bride sat about ten minutes, looking 
completely MTetched, and then retired, supported 
and accompanied in the same manner as her pre- 
decessor ; and after having, with considerable 
difficulty, carried her burden of embroidery and 
jewels across the saloon, she fainted. Alas ! poor 
brides ! Mysterious as is the future to every girl 
on the eve of marriage, how tenfold grievous must 
be the apprehensions of her who knows nothing, 
but by report, of her affianced husband. 

When the second bride had disappeared, and the 
crowd had swept away, leaving still a goodly com- 
pany of hundreds, the musicians again sang and 
played until Nezleh Ililnum rose to quit the saloon. 
The girls with tambourines precedtMl and followed 
her, beating their instruments as when they accom- 
panied the brides. Wc now felt disposed to recon- 
noitre, and w^ere soon joined by the mother of 
Mohammad ’Alee Bey, wdio gave us her usual 
charming welcome, and led us to the retiring-room 
Ijrhich had been appointed for the European guests. 
She is really a very sweet, sunny-faced person, 
always in a pleasant, polite humour, and apparently 
always happy. vShe invited us to see the bridal 
presents, which had that morning arrived from the 
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bri(lc‘grooui, and we accompanied her into an ad- 
joining* room, where many costly and beautiful 
jewels, dresses, services of plate, &c., were dis- 
played, and where others were being unpacked. 
The jewel-box was covered with red velvet, and 
decorated outside with sprays of ilianionds. We 
were shown about twelve dresses of velv(^t, gros dc 
Na])]es, and satii], most splendidly embroidered 
with gold, all in the florid style before mentioned, 
bordered wdth gold lace, plaited, and so disposed 
as to form a fringe of flowers and leaves nearly 
three inches deep. In similar dresses some of the 
slaves were attired on that day. Within each dress 
was folded a magnificent Cashmere shawl. The 
slippers and mezz (or inner shoes) w'ere beautifully 
set w ith diamonds, and the straps of a pair of bath 
clogs were exquisitely decorated with the same 
precious stones. The clogs were inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and gold tassels hung from the 
straps. I was much pleased with two scent-bottles 
which were completely covered wilii diamonds. 
There were four*d inner-services of silver, and a 
curious silver tea-scrvicc, composed of a sort of 
vase or urn, and silver cups and saucers of the 
ordinary tea size. I remarked several trays of 
French china, and very elegant china dishes of 
basket-work for fruit : there were also many smaller 
presents on trays of silver. After admiring the^ 
costly gifts, I received an intimation tliat Nezleh 
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lignum had directed that I should have the privi- 
lege of examining the whole paraphernalia of the 
bride. I was therefore conducted to another apart- 
ment, where the magnificent diamond girdle, of 
which you have perliaps heard, was given into my 
hands that I might examine it closely. I have 
since ascertained from the best authority that the 
cost of all the diamonds given by the Pasha to his 
daughter on this occasion has been 200,000/., and 
of these ornaments the girdle and a necklace are 
the most costly and splendid. The girdle cost 
40,000/., the necklace 37,000/., the ear-rings 
12,000/., and the bracelets 10,000/. sterling! 

The necklace is composed of large brilliants set 
in silver; it is said to be unequalled by any in 
Europe, excepting one of Lady Londonderry’s. 
Its price was considerably enhanced by the extreme 
difficulty of procuring the principal diamond. I 
observed also several very splendid diamond rings, 
one of them containing a brilliant of prodigious 
size. It is rather singular that, with the exception 
of a very beautiful rosary of peai-ls, there were no 
jewels but diamonds. The sprays for the head, all 
of diamonds set in silver, were magnificent. A 
rose with buds and leaves, a sprig of jasmine, a 


l^perb crescent and star, and a beautiful tiara most 
me. Two watches set with an abundance 
4||ffi|iamphds, and two magnificently decorated mir- 
also profusely set with diamonds, each of 
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whicli cost a thousand guineas, lay among the 
dazzling ornaments by which we were surrounded. 
Of the mirrors was one of delicate enamel, almost 
covered with diamonds ; the other, of some com- 
position, in which diamonds were arranged in a 
most tasteful and costly manner. 

Tlie slaves vied with each other in showing me 
the wliole paraphernalia, and I was constantly 
asked, “Have you seen this?** and “Have you 
examined this?** and so magnificent was everything, 
that I found the display to be infinitely beyond my 
expectations. Presently a slave came to inform 
me from her Highness that she had more to show 
me if I would follow her down stairs: of course I 
assented, and followed her through passages down 
stairs innumerable, again through passages, and 
again down stairs, until, at the end of a long pas- 
sage, she stopped before a closed door, and, calling 
to those within, announced my arrival. “The 
lady must enter alone, you must go back,** an- 
swered one within. I did not quite like to lose my 
conductor, but I could not draw back, and could 
only hope that my excursion through nearly the 
whole range of that extensive palace might not end 
in an adventure. The door was very slowly and 
cautiously^ opened, and w'ithin I found three per- 
sons, two of whom were well known to me, the 
lady treasurer of her highness and one of her 
especial companions. That lady-treasurer is one 
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of tliose persons who, without any beaut}' of coun- 
tenance, possess a charm of expression which is 
perfectly fascinating. Her home is in the Kasr 
ed-Dubarah, now generally called the Kasr en- 
Neel ; and she was at the citadel during the festi- 
val with the hundreds her companions, who were 
there as the attendants of Nezleh ITaiium. Her 
highness is lu^ver at the citadel but on such occa- 
sions, when she is deputed by her father, the 
Pashii, to direct the ceremonials. 

To return to iny rencontre, the upshot of my 
expedition. This lady-treasurer was desired by her 
Highness to open to me the remaining treasures, 
and also to show me all that were already unj^acked. 
The room in which we were was large, and nearly 
half the floor was covered with wrappers for the 
in-door apparel and riding-dresses. Tliese wrap- 
pers were perfectly magnificent, being composed of 
red velvet or Cashmere, embroidered and fringed 
with gold ; and one was elaborately worked with 
pearls. I think that there were about twenty of 
them spread for display on ro&ind baskets, with 
covers for coflee and sherbet, of the same costly 
description. There were also a similarly embroi- 
dered prayer-carpet, and two padded red Cashmere 
wrappers, one about the size of a hearth-rug, and 
like other smaller, for the head : both exquisitely 

K ked, fringed with gold, and lined with white 
„ -They were to be used after the bath, by 
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Mohammad ’Aleo Pasha, when on a visit to tlie 
bride. There was also a beautiful satin coverlet 
for a bed, elegantly embroidered with gold. Here, 
too, T saw a spleiulid variety of dresses ; a variety, 
1 mean, in respect of colour and fabric, but all 
embroidered in the same florid style. The cpi- 
broidery of one was ricldy interspersed with dia- 
monds, and it was lined and triinined w'ith sable. 
The liead-veils were all of pale-coloured gauze, of 
different hues, with bright stripes of gold, all of 
the same pattern. The mother of tlie bride had 
sent her, as a w^edding-present, a little box almost 
covered with diamonds, but what was to be its ap- 
propriation I do not know. I much admired a 
chafing-dish of silver, having a raised lid, sur- 
mounted by a fanciful ornament, consisting of a 
variety of fire-arms in silver, and war-trumpets, 
crowned by the crescent and star. There w^as a 
large silver tray belonging to this cliafing-dish, to 
replace the cover when the latter should be re- 
moved. All the smaller articles were in trays 
decorated with cr»])e of many colours ; and the 
floors of the rooms in whicli they were arranged 
were as gay as flower-gardens. 

While I was engaged in examining these splen- 
did and curious objects, a slave came and invited 
me to join the other European ladies, w ho had just 
arrived ; and I set out to retrace my many steps; 
My conductor led me to the same com])artnieiit of 
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the upper saloon in which we had seen the bride on 
our arrival ; and I found myself in a goodly com- 
pany of European ladies, with Nezleh Ilaninn 
sitting in the centre of the ui)per divan, as direc- 
tress of the ceremonies. Her Highness shortly 
after rose, attended by two train-bearers, and led 
the way to a saloon where dinner was prepared for 
two hundred persons, perfectly in the European 
style. Tliere was nothing on the table that could 
remind one of the East, excepting some bananas : 
plates, knives and forks, European dinner napkins, 
with the bread arranged in each as we have it at 
home, completed tlie illusion. The dinner was a 
cold collation ; and it could not well be otherwise, 
as the kitchens, without exaggeration, are a long 
W'alk from the mile d manger. Hezleh Hainnn 
did not head the table, on account of its great 
length, but presided at the side, and used a knife 
and fork, w ith a few side-glances at her guests, and 
occasional jests with those who stood behind her 
cliair. I had a good situation near her, w ith tlie 
wife of Sa’eed Pasha on my lefc hand. That beau- 
tiful girl must not be passed over in silence. Her 
face and form are exquisite, and her manners per- 
fectly graceful. Her tall slender figure is strik- 
ingly elegant ; and, best of her attractions, a lovely 
disposition beams in her expressive countenance. 


was given in marriage last year to Sa’eed 
hd, a son of Mohammad ’Alee : I can only 
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hope that he treasures such a jewel. Few Orientals 
were seated ; but the Paslids* wives and others 
holding high rank here, walked round the table 
during the repast : the bride herself being among 
them in dishabille, unobserved and unknown by 
the European guests, who had not yet seen her. 
T did not myself see her, though my eyes were 
wandering about in search of my too kind friend 
Mrs. Lieder, who, having been requested by Nez- 
leh TT;(nura to as.sist her in attending to the com- 
forts of the guests, was altogether negligent of her 
ow’n. 

Not long after the guests had taken their seats, 
the TIaroem band entered, and commenced playing 
lively airs, which th<?y continued during the dinner. 
The Eastern ladies in general seemed quite at their 
eiise ; the difficulties of the knife and fork did, 
however, occasionally present themselves. A lady 
near me requested her neighbour, or her neighbour 
volunteered, to show her the way to her mouth ; 
accordingly they raised the fork together, and con- 
sequently the mftrsel dropped. This was done 
w'ithout a smile; indeed it was a grave subject; 
for, like the Persian ambassador described by Ilajji 
Bilba, the lady might have narrowly escaped losing 
an eye. Dinner, nevertheless, passed without any 
serious accident occurring ; her Highness frequently 
inviting her guests to eat, and to feel themselves 
at home, by such phrases as these : — “ In the 
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name of God, in the name of God ; O ladies ! my 
house is yours,” * &c. 

After dinner Nezleh Iliinum led the way to a 
room adjoining the saloon in which we had dined ; 
and, faking her seat in the centre of the upper end, 
she desired that all the ladies miglit be seated. 
The divan was a very miserable one, being awk- 
wardly high, and sloping downwards towards the 
front ; consequently the Knropeans were either 
half seated, and slipping forward, or drew their 
feet upon the divan. Neither manner, we were 
led to suppose, entirely satisfied her Highness, as a 
lady wlio said that she was deputed by her, inquired 
whether those ladies would sit in such positions in 
the presence of tlieir own sovereigns ! An English 
lady sharply replied, “ No ; but they would have 
chairs to sit u})on, and not so unsuitable a divan.” 
A lady, however, who sat near her Highness du- 
ring the whole of the first evening, asserts, that the 
question thus put to the European ladies was un- 
authorized, and appears to have arisen from some 
mistake: that, on the contrarj, Nezleh Hanum 
desired that they might consider themselves at 
home ; that all ceremony might be dismissed ; that 
she considered the younger ladies as her children, 
and tlie elder ones as her sisters : and she requested 
that her feelings and wishes might be interpreted : 
but they were not ; thus a false impression existed. 

• ** Bismalldh, Bismillah, Ya Sittah, Beytee Beytkum.” 
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Wo wore all iiiucli amused with six Turkish 
girls, who danced, or rather tninbled about, very 
l)loasantly ; api)earing as though they wore disci- 
plined rompers. Had tluy laughed, the illusion 
would have been complete ; but they were grave to 
a fault. Three of these girls were dressed in red 
Cashmere, and three in blue, with black velvet 
zones and wide gold fringe beneath these. Their 
dresses, in respect of form, were tight waistcoats, 
full white muslin sleeves, and full trowsers. These 
dancers turned round and round, threw back their 
heads, and rolled them in circles ; knelt down, and 
rolled their heads again ; sprung up, and seemed 
as though they were running in the air ; and con- 
cluded by twisting wdiite handkerchiefs, which they 
held in their hands, over their heads and under 
their arms alternately. A band of musicians played 
and sang in the Turkish manner during the dance. 
Six little girls succeeded those I have described : 
they were all Georgians, and were very interesting 
in appearance. The hair of each was dishevelled, 
and hanging dow'n*the back; and their dresses were 
of pink Cashmere, tight vests, and full petticoats, 
w'ith three row^s of gold fringe on the latter. Their 
dancing pleased me more than that of their prede- 
cessors. They took infinite pains, and often nearly 
fell down with their exertions ; their pretty dark 
hair flying sometimes before their faces, and their 
shoes leaving them altogether. I quite enjoyed 
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th('ir performance. Another group of dancers, 
from perhaps fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
dressed uniformly in European plaid silks, amused 
the spectators in much the same manner. The 
movemeiits of the feet, which appear to be the last 
considered in the Turkish dance, consisted of three 
steps and a hop. These girls w^ere succeeded by 
two ’A'lmehs, the first Arab singers of Egypt ; and 
the band struck up some beautiful Arab airs ; but 
on that evening the *A1mehs did not sing ; they 
only danced in the Arab manner, for which per- 
formance they are also celebrated as the first of 
their day. The Arab dance has been suflRciently 
described by many travellers, therefore I need only 
remark that it is extremely disgusting. 

After the performance of the ’A'lmehs, nearly all 
tlie European ladies partook of coffee and sherbet, 
and took their leave. I was among those who re- 
mained, intending to pass at least the following 
day and night. About eight others, whose car- 
riages did not arrive, remained also, to pass the 
niyht. 
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Letter VIII. 


December, 1845. 

On tlie departure of the European guests, we had 
left the room in which we had been sitting to say 
“ good-bye ” to our friends and acquaintances ; and 
when we returned, a very curious scene i>resented 
itself. Six of the fiittest old ladies of the Hareeni 
were running after each other in a circle, in the 
centre of the room, disguised in chintz coats nearly 
fitting their round persons, with high fool’s-caps on 
their heads. Their g'aine consisted in snatching at 
each other’s caps, and throwing them down, and 
scrambling for them ; while they continued tiieir 
circle, running, jumping, and tumbling. It was 
very absurd, for the good ladies were particularly 
unwieldy. 

A theatrical exhibition followed, in which a 
scolding wife was represented by a pretty girl, 
while six other girls, in male attire, took part in a 
conversation which, being in Turkish, I could not 
understand. The spirit, however, of the farce 
seemed to be that one of the six personated the 
pretty girl’s husband, and the other five her para- 
mours. They successively endeavoured to approach 
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her, while she appeared to encourage their ad- 
dresses, but were each chased round the part of the 
saloon appropriated to these performances by the 
husband, cauglit, and tlien thrown down by him ; 
or rather, after a little wrestling, they one after 
another obediently rolled on the floor, and then got 
up and walked aw'ay. When this was over, her 
Highness rose, the tambourine-girls preceded and 
followed her as before, and we all retired for the 
night. 

We were conducted to a room which was 
furiiisJjed round with divans, and in the centre 
was arranged a very large and long musquito- 
curtain, of blue silk, under which, agreeably with 
the custom of the country, were placed, on the 
mat which covered the marble pavement, tliree 
large mattresses and lullow^s, with sheets and 
quilted coverlets. I mention these particulars 
to show you how carcfidly our comforts were 
considered ; for the Eastt*rns themselves generally 
sleep on tlieir divans. We who were to share these 
beds wx're five pei’sons; and vve were all much 
fired, but too hungry to go to bed. Under such 
circumstances, I felt Indd enough to ask for some 
supper for my companions and myself, and did so, 
and my r(*quesl was most good-naturedl)’’ received 
and granted. A piece of cloth of gold w^as laid on 
tiic mat ; a pretty Arab stool w'as placed upon it, 
aiid a silver tray, containing several little dishes, 
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was brought. We supped right merrily, and the 
report of our good cheer taking wind, we were joined 
by tw'o ladies, visitors, from another room, a mother 
and her daughter. I had during the day exceed- 
ingly admired those charming persons. They were 
Easterns, and were magnificently ilressed, and w' ear- 
ing splendid diamonds ; their whole attire was in 
perfect taste. When they joined our little supper- 
party they w'ere in dishabille ; but they were quite 
as beautiful with the sinqde white kerchiefs bound 
round their fair brows ; and the plain cotton waist- 
coat and full trowsers, which formed their night- 
dress, became them admirably. 

We were glad to go to bed, but our room was a 
thorougiifare, having doors opposite to each other ; 
and persons were passing and repassing during 
nearly the whole night; consequently the night 
w^as far too lively to admit of much sleep. We 
were not aw'are, until the morning, that one, at 
least, of our comfortable quilted covers (w hich were 
as light and nearly as warm as eider-down) was of 
lilac satin, and bd’autifully adorned witli a rich 
raised embroidery of gold. 

liising with the sun, we all felt that we should 
be glad if one of the many attendants who entered 
our room for the purpose of bidding us Good 
morning, should propose to bring us breakfast, 
when the pretty coffee-apparatus arrived, and a tiny 
cup of coffee was for each the portion. One of our 
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coriipaiiioiis asked for some bread, and tuo flat 
cakes were brought, and divided amongst us. Find- 
ing tliut the English really liked an early breakfast, 
our attendants most good-naturedly promised that 
everything “ should be veiy nice for us, and plen- 
tiful, oil the following day ; but they liad not been 
aware that any one ate in the morning.” W e went 
to an adjoining room, which was set apart as a pri- 
vate room for us, a thoroughfare, as is generally 
the case, most exquisitely fitted up. It is the 
l*iLsha’s favourite resort in the llareein. The 
divans extend nearly round the three sides of the 
loom, leaving only the spaces for the doors opposite 
to eaeli other; they are of stone-coloured satin, 
embroidered with gold in raised work of fruit and 
flowers. 'J'he divans along the end of each division 
of the great saloon, which adjoins this room, are of 
the same description. 

Our now little party were scarcely seated in this 
beautiful room, when the eldest wife of the F^ha, 
a very charming and affable old lady, entered, and, 
seeing us naturally rise to her, i‘equested us imme- 
diately to resume our seats. When we liad done 
so, she again most politely addressed us, assuring 
us of a hearty welcome, and adding that the palace 
was hers, and tliat she hoped we should remain. 
We had just acknowledged lier kindness, when the 
favourite wife of Ibraheem Tdsha joined our party, 
and conversed with us in a most amiable manner. 
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His T la room aro distiny^uisliod for «Toat iiliabilil}, 
and on the occasion of tliis festivity the manners of 
his whole family who were present were delightful. 
Indeed, the attentions which we Europeans received 
from all the principal inmates of the JIareem, and 
from visitors and others, couhl scarcely iiave been 
exceeded without becoming irksome. The foremost 
in performing ollices of kindness was the lady oi* 
Ilekekian Bey, who devoted her whole attention to 
the guests, and who had tlie haj)j>y art of making 
ns feel at home even in the great palace of the 
citadel. Her kind voice greeted ns whenever we 
were near her with the friemlly inquiry whether we 
had everything that we iieede<1 to render us com- 
fortable, or if there were anything she could order 
for us ; and she had a most delightful coadjutor in 

IMadame , who zealously assisted her in paying 

polite attention to the gnests with a tact it was 
])leasing to observe ; and, speaking admirably 
J^T’encli, Italian, and Arabic, with some knowledge 
of Turkish, was delightfully qualified for her kind 
office, and was neVer at a loss in conversation with 
either 10uro])eaiis or Easterns. 

After a short chat with the ladies just mentioned 
in the room particularly appropriated to us, we i)ro- 
posed seeing and hearing what might be going 
forward in the great saloon below'. On our arriv- 
ing at the marble staircase, we liearcl the Arab 
female band in full concert ; and w hen w e reached 
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the first Jandinj^, and, turning, stiw nearly the wliole 
Ksaloon, how lieartily we wished that such a fairy- 
like scene could bo transferred to canvas, and tliat 
thus our friends in England n^ht be enabled to 
form some idea of Eastern magnificence. Trite as 
is the remark, 1 cannot help observing that the sight 
which here presented itself to me most strikingly 
reminded me of the “Thousand and One Nights.” 
On the staircase stood here and there a slave 
gorgeously attired ; and, at the foot of the staircase, 
grouped as if for artistic effect, were ladies and 
slaves, whose dresses disjdayed such a combination 
of rich and delicate colours, and such variety of 
magnificent embroidery, while on their heads and 
waists glittered innumerable jewels, that they un- 
knowingly presented so splendid an effect as beggars 
all description. In the centre of the great saloon 
sat a circular group of Arab musicians on cushions 
on the mat, with every variety of instrument used 
oountry, all beautifully picturesque? in form, 
daintily inlaid with mother-of-pearl and dark 
wood. These women were all Vveariug the white 
head-veil, bound across the forehead and under the 
cf|hi in the sphinx-like fashion so generally adopted 
Arab women, and hanging entirely over their 
backs. You will imagine that in their picturesque 
simplicity of attire they formed a striking contrast 
and pleasing relief to the gorgeous splendour of the 
ladies of the Hareem. Beyond this circle was the 
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opposite eompartment of tlie saloon, exteiifling* far 
away, with its row of windows, and crimson satin 
gold-embroidered divan across the end. Upon that 
divan sat all tlie j^lder members of the IMsha’s 
lamily ; Nezleh InRiim beiiig* in the rigid -hand 
corner. P'oriiiing a row on each side of the com- 
j>artment were the ladies of Efendees belonging to 
the l^asha’s liousehold. The elders were simply 
attired ; but the Efendees’ wives were very splen- 
didly adorned, and the attendant slaves magnificently 
a])parelled. 

Finding that we were expected to join the j)arty 
in that part of the saloon, we did so, and looked 
back with admiration on the scene through wdiich 
we had passed. The dresses of the day before 
>vere laitl aside for others infinitely more cosily and 
b(»aiitiful : indeed the splendour disjdayed on that 
second day in the hundreds of rich dresses and 
decoratit)n.s, could hardly, I think, be suqiassed ; 
and, curiously enough, every article of dress was 
different from those worn on the day before; even 
the diamonds w^ere •changed for others w hich w ere 
more costly, in many cases. The dancing-girls, 
the little group of six, in pink Cashmere trimmed 
wdth gold fringe, alone retiiincd their former dresses 
during the whole festivity, and their doing so had 
a very j)lcasing effect, for they w ere identified by 
their pretty dresses, and the very uniformity amidst 
so much variety w as relieving to the eye. Tw o of 

E 2 
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the Arab band rose from their cusliioiis ; and I was 
surprised to recognise, when they came forward 
witbout tlieir tarhalis, or head-veils, the two ’A'l - 
niehs of the precioding evening^ Tliey were taste- 
fully attired, and a <liamon™crescent and staj* 
glittered on the rig] it brow of each. One wore 
also a eliarin, contained in a little box very ele- 
gantly set with diamonds, and hung on a silk cord 
which passed over her left shoulder and under her 
right arm. Their dancing was odious ; but they 
were not nuTcly dancers on this occasion : tliey sang 
in turns, and their melody was so charming, there 
was such a wild sweetness in the airs they sang, 
the (quality of thi?ir voices was so singularly rich, 
and their execution was so wondcwful, that had 1 
possessed ears without eyes, the treat w hich they 
afforded would have been comj)lete. As it w'as, 1 
coidd listen without looking at them, and thu< 
intensely enjoy the vocal ])erformances of those 
remarkable songstresses. It is r(?ally wonderful 
that there should be a great similarity betw een their 
style of singing and that whic^i one hears in the 
streets of Cairo, and yet that the effect of their 
performances should be so enchanting. Hiey were 
succeeded by the young girls in pink and gold ; and 
their innocent romping dance ideased us, as it never 
failed to do ; but soon the ’A'lniehs took their 
places, and they continmxl dancing for some time, 
joined by three others. 
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\V(‘ary of the soinid of their eastagiiettes, and 
annoyed by their perfoniiaiices, iny friend Mrs. 
Lieder and 1 were quite relieve*! by hearing the 
rain ).)ou lines Injaleiynerrily as ^Nezleh Ilaninn rose 
and retired to her private apartments, it was 
always iiretty to see those tambourine- girls preced- 
ing and following lier whenever she changed her 
place, b(;ating their instruments in time, and really 
giving to her movements a martial air. \Ve, too, 
tliougiit that a change might be agreeable, and 
passing to the upper saloon, we walked through the 
apartments, and backwards and forwards in the 
saloon, wondering wJien breakfast or dinner would 
be announced. At half-past twelve* onr appetites 
M ere so sharpened by the pure air vvliieh the inha- 
bitants of the citadel enjoy, that we became rather 
anxious for some refreshment. At one o’clock we 
found that a dvjeCuic a la fourcheltv. was ]>repared 
for the Europeans, and it was proposed that we 
should dine at six. Thus they conformed to the 
common hours of the Franks, and prepared a pro- 
fusion of dishes; \ThiJe the simple Englisli habit of 
taking light and frequent meals was not understood 
by our Eastern iiostess. 

We returned to the lower saloon after dinner, 
and found the ’A'lmehs dancing. A young girl in 
male attire, dressed as a page, directed the enter- 
tainment. She Jield in her hand a black baton, to 
the upper end of which were attached numerous 
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little silver b(‘lls ; slio called on and off the dancers 
and singers, and ushered in new comers, and con- 
iliicted them to her Highness’ presence. She is 
about t\v(‘l\'o years of age, and possesses and exer- 
cises a degree of delegated authority which is 
remarkable. It was droll to hear her sliont for a 
change in the performances, and it surprised me to 
find that she possessed the power of extending or 
(uitting short any amusement. Tlie circle of Arab 
musicians remained all day, jdaying and occasion- 
ally singing in tJje centre of the saloon, only var} ing 
their airs according as the singing or dancing was 
Arab or Turkish. The Turkish dancers succeeded 
the ’A'lmehs, each carrying a wooden sword and 
shield ; and they turned round and round, striking 
first their own shields, and then each other’s swords 
and shields, with much dexterity, beating time to 
the Turkish airs which were played by the band. 
During that day the ehler ladies of nearly all the 
great Hareems arrived. 

In our wanderings through the palace, >ve found 
ourselves in a spacious and beaul;iful room, having 
in the centre a fountain. It is a ])ity that the 
magnificent silver fountain, lately presented to the 
Pasha by the l^ast India Company, is not there. 
Its present place in theKasr en Neel is not worthy 
of it, the palace is so very inferior to that of the 
citadel. The room above mentioned in the citadel 
is an oblong chamber paved with marble, the sur- 
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face of eacli slab containing’ sixteen square feet, 
with an oval marble tank in the centre measuring 
eighteen feet by ten, from the middle of which rise 
tliree shallow vases, one above another, in the 
iij)[)er edges of which are perforations whence the 
water flt)\^s into as many oval basins beneath. 
These vases form a tall pinnacle, the lower one 
being large, the second smaller, and the upper one 
smaller still. There are also marble receptacles 
for Avater-bottles which are beautifully constructed, 
and resemble the fountain in form, 'i'here is one 
large recess in tiic* room, surrounded by windows, 
and furnished with a mat and divan. 

] had reason to repent my wanderings on that 
day, for 1 was saddened by witnessing grief I had 
no power to assuage. It being very cold, 1 en- 
gaged ISIadanie as my companion for a quick 

walk through the corridors for the sake of gaining 
warmth ; and we w ere cheerfully conversing, when 
our attention w'as painfully arrested by finding a 
little girl sitting on the floor, resting her head 
heavily on her hands, while the tears rolled down 
beneath her fingers. AVe begged to know the 
cause of her distress, and gently tried to remove 
her hands; but to no purpose. She only pressed 
them closer to her face, and gave us no reply. 
On inquiry, we found that she was a new slave, 
and either her grief for the loss of friends, or her 
fears for the future, overwhelmed her. Her sorrow 
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was too rioop for syinpatliy. My walk was sj^oilt, 
;ui(l iny day too ; and the recollection of that little 
^irl is still painful to me. 

The afternoon ])ass(‘d much as the preceding; 
had done. A sixth ’AOmch disiruised as a clown 
joined the five of the morning, and cleverly enough 
imitated and ridiculed llieir gestures. Among th(‘ 
coiripanions we liked best was a lady of most agree- 
able manners, wlio told me that she was the with 
of .IMohammad ^Alee, and mother of the late 
Seleem lley. It was estimated that dining the 
whole week of the festivity the daily average 
number of females in the palace was seven thon- 
sjind, and there Avas a constant low sound among 
those thousands like that of the waves of the sea 
when heard from a short distance. At six o’clock 
we Mere summoned to dinner, Avhich was served in 
the same manner as the first ; and after dinner th<* 
Turkish dancers and the ’A’lmehs resumed their per- 
formances, Avhieh they continued until about eleven 
o’clock, when six costly Caslimere shaAvls were pre- 
sented to the ’A’lrnehs, and she avIio acted the part 
of the clown Avound liers round the fool’s-cap 
Avhich she Avore. The evening concluded Avith 
theatrical amusements. The fii’st farce ivas much 
the same as that I have described, Avith this differ- 
ence, that a green folding frame Avas brought 
forAvard, and so arranged as to form a sort of en- 
closure, which the Adrago called her house, and in 
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wliicli slie welconKHl several la(lj’’>g‘eiitlenien visitors, 
who w(*re ever and anon tiirne<l out by her jealous 
and ofiended husband. The seconcJ farce was a 
representation of a bath, into which so many 
claimed admittance that it Ijeeanie impossible to 
accommodate one half of them. One ap})licant 
disguised as a Oarveesh (in Arabic, Darweesh) 
gave no very cleanly reason for ref|niring the bath ; 
tlie conversation during that evening being a mix- 
ture of Arabic and Turkish, 1 was able to under- 
stand the drift of the performance. The ])eople 
were however so long in the bath, that I and Mrs. 
Lieder left them to settle their i)retended differ- 
ences, and went to bed. 

W(‘ found the blue silk curtain arranged as on 
the pr(‘vious night, 'rhrce mattresses were under 
it, and our party would occupy but two ; we tliere- 
fore ex[)ected company for tlie night, and were not 
disapi)ointed. 

I lay awake for some hours, for, in truth, 
I was in wretched spirits, and little dis})osed for 
sleep. The troulfle of the j)oor slave was swal- 
lowed u]) in one far more grievous. A eunuch 
belonging to one of the great hareems had, in the 
evening of tlie preceding day, smitched from the 
head of Ids mistress a diamond sjiraj^. She imme- 
diately missed it, arul accused him of the theft, 
lie denied it, but a peasant woman who liappened 
to be present asserted that she saw him take it. 

F 3 
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lie was stripper], anil ihe diamonds were found on 
his person. It was his third offence, and tluire was 
no tribunal to winch he could appeal. lie was 
tlie property of liis master, and Ins life was in his 
hands, lie was condemned to be beaten, and then 
to be put into a sack, and thrown into the Nile ; 
and tlie order was executed. T hwird of it in the 
evening, and in the morning of that day the poor 
fellow iiad been drowned. Had we but known it 
liefore his life was gone, we might liave petitioned 
for him, and I do believe that our petition would 
have been granted ; for the evident desire to afford 
gratitication to the European guests was apparent 
in every thing. Would to Heaven we had been 
able to save him ! 

During each of the nights in the palace, there 
were but two ijuiet lioiirs, from about two to four 
o’clock, owing to the irregularity of the Easterns 
in their seasons for taking rest. At about two 
hours after midnight, a lady raised our curtain, and 
asked if there remained room for her. We replieil 
that one bed was unoccupied ; and she immediately 
dropped oft* her slippers only, and cr€»pt into bed 
full dressed ; lier rich embroidery of gold glitter- 
ing by the subdued light which the candles threw 
within our curtain. After very little sleep, we 
were truly glad to see the gleam of day. Our 
stranger-companion rose with us ; and taking off 
lier yelek and saltah, arranged afresh her lace 
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shirt, and put her ap})arel on aj^ain. Tliis was 
all iJie freslienin" she desired in tlie morning-; and 
slie came to breakfast without even washintj her 
hands. 

Our breakfast consisted of toast and butter and 
tarts, with the usual little cups of coifee ; but the 
coffee-bearer remarked, ‘‘A number of such cups 
will make om; large one ; and 1 will pour as long 
as you like.” We did not, however, tax her. 
Our P^astern companion helping herself to some 
toast, a bystander exclaimed, “ The toast is for the 
ladies.” She immediately replaced it; 
but vv(* begged she u<udd oblige us by sharing our 
breakfast, and she did so gladly, for the toast was 
a novelty. 

After breakfast, all was bustle and activity : the 
Pdshd had arrived, and was in the fountain-room 
above mentioneil, and the bride was going down to 
kiss his hand. All the visitors arranged them- 
selves ill the upper saloon to see her pass, and 
descend the stairs. We were well placed, and had 
an excellent vievf of her. Before she appeared, 
the shrill zaghareet and loud beating of tambourines 
announced lier to be on her way. The dancers in 
pink and gold appeared first, each with a tam- 
bourine, and dancing and turning round with much 
spirit ; then a band of musicians ; and then some 
more little dancers. Nezleh Ilanum followed 
them witJi attendants and trainbearers, all again 
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in new dresses. Then walked the bride, sup])orted 
on the right hand by her mother, and on the left 
hand by the wife of Sa’eed Piisha. The bride’s 
face was perfectly colourless, and she af)peared to 
sustain her trouble, and the w'eiglit of lier orna- 
ments, with great difficulty. The beautiful face of 
Sa’eed IMslia’s wife, exee])ting tliat lier expressive 
countcinanee beamed with deep feeling, was like 
that of a marble statue. I have seldom seen such 
acluinge; on that morning she looked as though 
she were a bride herself ; and an Hastvru one too. 
While^the bride was ])assing down the stairs, her 
mother stopped her to place an additional diamond 
spray on her head-dress, which was already nearly 
covered with diamonds, as she was really wearing 
at onetime all the head-ornaments I have described 
to you. Slie also wore the magnificent girdle ; 
otherwise her dress was the same as that in which 
T had seen her first. She was followed by about 
thirty slaves, gorgeously attired ; and then the 
second bride followed, attended similarly, and 
wearing also the same dress in which she had first 
appeared. Crowds passed down the staircase with 
them, and crossed the lower saloon ; but Nezleli 
Hanum, and the brides, with their immediate 
attemlants, alone entered the room where the Pfisha 
awaited their arrival. They remained with him 
about ten minutes, when he left the palace, and 
they retraced their steps, attended as when they 
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ticscended. I'lie whole asjiect of this second pro- 
^.-essiori was the same as that of tlie iirst, ex(;e|)liiig 
rfiat tliose most nearly concern(?d looked as though 
tiiey had passed through a painful ordeaL 

Intending to return on that day (Salnnlay) to 
spend ^imiday at liome, and to see my dear ones, 
and tinding my kind friend in the same mind, we 
botli ])r(i})ared for ileparture, as soon as tlie brides 
had repassed ; and, now at home, 1 must tell you 
of the entertainment the Pasha gave his male 
guests, and of the out-door fantasia. Jly the way, 
this word Ikntasia is <jne of the most useful of all 
words here ; every decoration, how ever a])plied, 
<‘very entertainment, musical or otherwise, is styled 
a fantasia. 

Mohammed ’Alee Pasha entertained a difierent 
select dinner-party ou the several days of the fes- 
tivity. Among the jiersons invited by him were 
the coiisnls, and many of the European travellers 
and residents in Egyi>t. On one day the prijicipal 
'Ulama dined witli him; and in the evening, after 
dinner, he led tliei^ grave and dignified personages 
into an apartment which had been fitted up as a 
theatre, to witness tliere the perforuiances of a 
company of Euroj^ean aiders ! 1 1 was the first 

time, they say, that any of them had been i)reseiit 
at such a scene ; and we may reckon their adven- 
ture among the greatest of all the European inno- 
vations which occurred during the festivities. 
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On the morning of tlie first clay of thci festivities, 
while J WHS preparing to go to the citadel, the 
bridegroom’s presents, which I have described to 
yon, were conveyed to Zc*yneb llanurn with some 
pomp from her future abode in the l^zbekeeyeJi. 
A friend who witnessed it described it to me as 
follows : — One of the PiLsha’s military bands heade<l 
the train, followed by a regiment of lancers. Then 
came a number of military officers on foot, bearing 
on tlieir heads the Irays of sweetmeats ; and, after 
these, the carriages in which the jewels, plate, 
dresses, &c. were deiiosited. Eacdi carriage was 
drawn by four horses, and covered with green 
velvet fringed wdth gold. On either side of each 
walked three officcers in scarlet and gold. Sonic* 
more officers bearing trays of sweetmeats followed 
the carriages, and anoth(>r rc^giment of lancers and 
a military band closed the procession. 

On each night there are theatrical performances 
at the citadel, and tickets are sent to the Europeans 
and to as many Easterns as can be accommodated. 
Three himdred cooks are employed daily to prepare 
excelhmt food for the poor in the palace of the 
Ezbekeeyeh. The long route from the Ezbekeeyeh 
to the citadel, extending about two mih^s, is hung 
with large lanterns, each containing ten well- 
lighted lamps, and the Ezbekeeyeh, the citadel, 
and many of the principal houses were illuminated. 
The great irregular place called the Ezbekeeyeh, 
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wIkto the palace of the bride is situated, being of 
large extent, nearly half a mile, in its greatest Icmgth, 
and about a third of a mile in its greatest width, is 
the chief scene of the out-door amusements. Its 
conversiorj, from a spacious lake into a pleasant 
garden, surrounded by a canal, and crossed by 
several roads, is now almost complefe. Hen;, near 
to each extremity of its main road, which traverses 
it from west to east (from the side of the palace of 
the bride, and the exterior of the city, towards the 
heart oft lie metroi>olis), are ertKJt(?d two Iai*ge and 
loftj" triumphal arches. These are illuminated 
with a [irofusion of small lamps. 'I'he road between 
them is liordered by illuiiiinated pillars, and by 
small globe-shaped lanterns of red and white paper. 
Many hundreds of this kind of lamp are also hung 
upon cords between the trends which border the 
whole tract of garden-ground and the several 
roads : and a large screen which conceals the front 
of the principal part of the bride\s palace is Imng 
with a vast number of similar lights. The general 
aspect of the placo at night is singularly beautiful 
and picturesque. 

During each day wrestlers, rope-dancers, and 
musicians entertain the people in several places ; 
but the great focus ft)r amusement is the Ezbe- 
keeyeh. Every night there is a display of an 
abundance of rockets and other very good fire- 
works ; therefore wdiile I am in the Hareem I have 
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the satisfaction of knowing? tliat niy dear childrcfj 
have amusements whicli tliey imicli enjoy. At the 
top of a very liigli soa])e(l ])ole in tlie »A)ekeeyeIi 
a shawl and t(‘n pounds h€avel»(‘en placed, to be the 
property of any one who can climb to the to}>. 
Many and earnest have already been the attempts 
of the })oor ])eople to obtain this boon ; but they 
have fallen down like stones after gaining a certain 
height. During each day there are fretpient dis- 
charges of artillery from the citadel and other parts, 
and the cannons thunder over the city at least four 
times each day. 

On Monday a curious procession took place; the 
jewels and almost the whole ptiraphernalia of the 
bride being pompously conveyed from the citadel 
to the Ezbekeeyeh. The jewels were uncovered^ 
as well as many other costly things. The follow- 
ing account 1 have received from frieiifls, for T did 
not witness it. At an early hour the route from 
the Ezbekeeych to the citadel was densely crowded, 
and thousands were gazing from the window's and 
roofs of the houses. It was headed by an excellent 
military band j)laying European airs. A regiment 
of lancers next followed, llie bridegroom took 
his seat at a wdiidow of the IVishirs stables, near 
the Ezbekeeyeh ; and 1 should think it was as 
ainusing a circumstance as any attending the pro- 
c^ion to see one so nearly concerned in the stir- 
ring events of the time climb up to such a place, 
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followed by liis attcndanls, that ho luii^ht have 
a g’oorl view of the property of his future wife. 
He was dressed in tlie ]»reseiit Constantinople style, 
with a diamond l)a<]ge. lie is a Jiianly and good- 
looking person, ap[)areiifly about thirty years of 
age. His horse* was handsomely caparisoned. A 
iiuni))er of officers in tlie uniform of the regular 
troops followed tlie laneers in the procession. Their 
dresses were beautifully embroidered, and they 
formed a very pietuv(‘S(pie body- IVlisriy Muslim 
school-boys [lassed next, chanting suitable jiassages 
from the Kur-an. Tlien followed men on stilts, 
clad in short \ ests and long full petticoats ; and 
next tlie Pjisha’s band on horseback, dresseil in 
scarlet and gold, and playing Enrop{*an airs ; and 
a troo}) of the lancers. The /.agharect from the 
hundreds of women in the streets, in the houses, 
and on the house-tops, w«xs sometimes almost stun- 
ning, but liad a joyous sound, although it did not 
mingle harmoniously with the Eurojiean airs. A 
regiment of cuirassiers, never seen befo^^ by many 
of the oldest resiflents in Cairo, jiassefl m‘xt ; and 
then, some wrestlers, clad in leather drawers, and 
with their bodies oiled. Several regiments of foot- 
soldiers followed these, bearing red and white silk 
flajrs with the crescent and star on eacli. Another 
military band and a numerous company of well- 
dresstnl and well-mounted oiticors. A hundred and 
fifty men, handsomely attired, bearing on their 
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heads covered trays tastefully ornamented with 
coloure(f crape and ribbons, divided into two com- 
panies; the first, cojisisting of forty, with a number 
of eunu(*lis, preceded and followed tlu^ carriages in 
which were conveyed, exposed to jtublic view, the 
jewels, plate, &c. The latter part of the train con- 
sisted of a troop of cavalry, a large body of infantry, 
a military band, a troop of lancers, another of cui- 
rassiers, and another military band. I'here was 
little in the procession to remind one of tlie old 
fashioned Eastern pageants. JNo police seemed to 
be employed to maintain order, and I did not hear 
that such persons were required. 
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Letter IX. 


December, 1845, 

On I'uesdjiy morning Mrs. Ijieder returned witli 
me to llic palace, M'liere we were received with dis- 
tingiiisluMl polileii(?ss by Nezleh nannin,and warmly 
welcomed by many. The consideration shown to 
ns by the lady-treasurer, and all connected with 
the Kasr-en-Neel, was but a confirmation of what 
1 have l)(‘f(>re remarked to you, that my dear friend 
Mrs. Licder had, during her residence in Egypt, 
completely won their confi<lence and aflection. She 
had much of prejudice to overcome when she was 
introduced into the llareem of Mohammad ’Alee ; 
but before many weeks had passed, a general feel- 
ing pervaded the minds of its members that the 
English lady desired their good, and they looked 
with pleasure for tlie hour of her arrival. That 
feeling has grown into affection ; Jind T have always 
seen them welcome her as though she were a near 
relation. On the day of our return their cordiality 
was particularly manifested, because Mrs. Ideder 
had not led them to supjiose she should return 
when she quitted the llareem on Saturday, 

Until breakfast was announced, Turkish and 
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Arab daiuiors, and a full Ara]) band, fdled up tlie 
hours. At one o’tdook breakfast was pre])are(i, and 
the mother of Moiiammad ’Alee presided. Much 
credit is diu^ 1o the Europeans wlio liad the order- 
ing of the refreshments for tlie guests. Everything 
was so quietly and so well arranged for the many 
Jiundreds who \'isitcd the palace, that it was matter 
of surprise to me how it was managed. Had the 
entertainment been Turkish, there w(*re too many 
hands to prepare it ; but being cntire‘ly European, 
llie inmates of the Ilareem could only hel}) as they 
were directed, and consequently the njsponsibility 
of pleasing the guests fell entirely u|)ou the Euro- 
j)eans employed. 

On descending to the lower saloon we found a 
group of Turkish dancers ; they were sueceeiled by 
the ’A'lmehs, who danced and sang alternately. 
During their performances, eight interesting-look- 
ing little girls arranged themselves in a i-ovv, wait- 
ing a signal for beginning their lively dance. They 
were dressed in black Cashmere richly embroidered 
with gold, and they wore black silk caps, each with 
along tassel of pearls, which hung over the left ear. 
'riiese caps were very picturesque, and the dishe- 
velled hair of those pretty little dark-eyed Georgians 
harmonized well with the degage style of their head- 
dress. 

Nezleli llanum \vas much pleased by an expres- 
sion of approbati(ui which fell from a lady with 
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wliom I ha ve the pleasure of beirij^ aecjuaiijted, and 
her IJij^hiiess recpiested me to r(‘turii I he compli- 
ment for her; and added, while slie looked with a 
smile at the Patropean ladies who were h(‘r guests. 
“ The ladies who are visiting us are beautiful ; our 
house is theirs, and I thank them for their com- 
pany.” 

'I'lie (pu‘en of beauty, the wife of Sa’eed Pashii, 
presided at the dinner at six o’clock, and most 
gracefully did the honours of the table. There 
were moi e Europeans on that day than on any day 
previous, exc(*pting the first of the entertainment. 
After each meal coffee was offered, and frecpientJy 
during cat'll day. We descended after dinner to 
the lower saloon, where we found the Arab band 
seated in the centre as usual, with hundreds of au- 
ditors, and, in her usual jdace, her Highness Nezleh 
lljinum, with the elder ladies of the Pasha’s family, 
the ’A'liuehs dancing before them. Soon after our 
entrance, those admirable songstresses delighted us 
with tludr Arab airs, so singing tliat tlie great saloon 
seemed filled with Imusic, as though by a full or- 
(diestra; and yet their tones were so modulated 
that they fell sweetly on the ear. I'lic taller set 
of tlie Turkish dancers came forward when the 
singing of‘ the ’A'linehs ceased, and as tliey danced, 
the musicians who accompanied them sang some 
Turkish airs. One thing I thought quite a pity ; — 
the Turkish dancers on that occasion, for the first 
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time during our visit, imitated the disgusting danc- 
ing of tlie ' A'lnielis : it perfeclJy spoilt tliose hitherto 
innoceiit-lookiiig dancers, whose graceful romping 
before was really pleasant to witness. Enough of 
this subject. They were succeeded by an exceed- 
ingly fat old lady, who, disguised as a man, w^ear- 
ing a chintz surtout and liigh fool’s-cap, came run- 
ning forward, bearing a tray of sweetnu^ats. She 
was soon followed by the actresses of the former 
evenings, to whom she offered the sweetmeats for 
sale. One scolded Iier, another clieated her, a third 
stole her sweetmeats, and a fourth threw' her on the 
ground with her tray, and left lier bewailing the 
loss of her sweets and the blows she had recei^'(?d. 
While loudly lamenting, a light footste]) near her 
put her on the alert, and she jumped on her feet 
just in time to secure one of her ])ersecutors, who 
came to steal more of her dainties, and to bestow' 
upon the culprit an a})pareiitly hearty beating. 
Becoming liberal, she afterwards allowed some to 
be taken by two w hom she favoured, while she ca- 
priciously punished others. Thus occupied, we left 
her ; for the niglit was exceedingly cold, and the 
wind whistled through that great saloon fearfully 
to those who, having mercifully passed through the 
great heat of summer, find an Egyptian winter 
se\tue, and dare not risk ex])osure to its really 
piercing cold unless protected by substantial ad- 
<litional clothing. The Easterns are wise in this 
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respect, aiul scruple not at all to put on the most 
simple wrapper in the most distiiignish(*(l company. 
Their simple wrappers, however, are costly ; for, 
altlioujrh very rarely embroidered^ excepting some- 
times with black, they are generally lined with fur. 
1 do not refer to the saltah ; these are generally 
exquisitely and elaborately embroidered ; but to a 
jacket of the same form, considerably larger, the 
sleeves extending to the hands, and the jacket itself 
being ungracefully long. The Constantinople 
winter-coat for ladies, which much resembles the 
modern great* coat of England, Jiaving a high 
collar, beijig cut to tit the back, and often (ixtend- 
ing to the knees, is also worn in wiiiter by many 
ladies. But T liave quite run away on the subject 
of these surtouts, and must go back to tell you of 
our night arrangements. 

We found in our usual sleeping-room two mat- 
tresses, itc., under a musquito-net of blue crape ; 
and always counting our party for the night by tlie 
iiurnber of our mattresses, we found that we should 
iiavc but two comp^tnions, a friend and lier little 
girl. 1 had requested that the doors t)f our room 
might be locked for the night, and my request was 
granted. Both the doors were locked, one without, 
the other within. The key, however, of one door 
remained outside, and we were no sooner quiet than 
it softly opened, and two Eastern ladies came gently 
in, and, taking two divan cushions as pillows, laid 
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tlK‘lJlS(4^ PS (lowji on tlip divan, and rolled llieiii- 
solves round, taking oil* their girdles, and, with 
tljeiii, covering themselves entirely, so that each 
resemhlcMl a large round bundle in a Cashmere 
shawl. Towards morning another entered, and en- 
tlearoured to open the second door. I\)or soul ! 
she really was in rather an inconvenient position ; 
having njinaimwi longtn* than she had inteiuled wit- 
nessing the amusements, anti being very sleej>y,she 
desired to jiass tlirough to her bed-room. There 
was another way, it is true, but a very long and 
eheorless route dow n many stairs, through many 
passages, and np many stairs again ; but tliis sin* 
w\'isrelnetant to take at tw o o’clock in the morning, 
and when all the lights of those staircases and pas- 
sages had nearly burnt their last, ’fhe strangei* 
fretted and then scolded, not at us, but at those who 
liad taken so much care of the English ladies; and 
the fretting and scolding engaged the good latly 
long enough to have brought lier considerably on 
her way by the long route. When she w'as gone 1 
fell asleep, but our friend who shared the protection 
of our imis(pjilo-net was kept aw^ake by the intrusion 
of several persons, who, having put out our light, 
remained for some time in the room. 1 mention 
these trifling particulars to give you some idea of 
the night-habits, or rather, the absence of any liabits 
of Comfort during the nights in the Ilareems. It is 
not only on occasions of festivity that their hours 
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of rest are thus irregular ; althougli they are espe- 
cially so at those times, tlie chief entertaiiimeiit 
being during the nights. It is their general prac- 
tice to take a siesta after dinner ; and it depends 
upon the length of that afternoon’s nap wh^her a 
night’s rest is to be partially or fully enjoyed, or, 
Jis in some cases, altogether dispensed with. 

Our night being passed, we rose as usual with 
the sun ; and by aral by a slave entered with a tray 
containing a number of tumblers ; another followed 
her bearing a large basin full of something very 
hot, and in which was a very large ladle ; then 
came a*third with toast and butter. The pretty 
stool was brought, and the tray set upon it ; the 
toast and butter placed in the middle, and a glass 
set before each person ; and ere this ceremony was 
concluded, several friends had joined us, and we 
formed a cheerful circle, while the two first-comers 
of the previous night remained as round and as im- 
movable on the divan as when they first composerl 
themselves to sleep. When the ladling commenced, 
we were all glad to find that what had appeared to 
be, from the strange manner in which it was served 
up, brown soup, proved to be excellent cafe-au-lait. 
How much may we be deceived by appearances ! 
A singular scene awaited us in the lower saloon 
after breakfast. Hearing that the Pasha had ar- 
rived, we all descended, and found the saloon 
almost deserted ; and he, as before, was in the 
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fountain-room. Several eunuchs were stationed at 
every door to p^e^■ent ingress to the saloon ; but 
we, beincf of course unmolested, chose an excellent 
situation for seeing’ the Pasha pass. After a short 
time life walked tlirough, leaning on the arm of his 
daughter Nezleh Hanum. He was looking remark- 
ably well, his white beard forming a picturestpie 
appendage to his expressive countenance. As soon 
as lie had passed, the many doors of the saloon were 
thrown ojien, and the rush of women from all sides 
could only be compared to the breaking in of a 
hood of w'ater : it was fearful. We soon learnt tlie 
cause : the Ptisha had dropped gold coins ^exactly 
equivalent to our guineas) as he walked through. 
It is much to be deplored that he not only sutlers 
that barbarous custom of throwing money, but 
sanctions it by his own example. The conse- 
quences are always frightful wlien it is practised 
in a great Hareem, to wliich free access is given to 
all classes of women during a festivity, or during a 
procession, in the close and crowded streets of an 
Eastern city. It is altogether inconsistent with the 
enlarged views entertained by Moliammad ’Alee on 
the subject of civilization. 

On the morning of this day (Wednesday), the 
last day of the festivities in the Hareem, almost all 
European ladies who had dined in the palace 
on tlm lirst day came again, and many more arrived 
from Alexandria. It was the seventh day, that on 
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which the hands of the bride are dyed with henna 
after taking the bath, according to ancient custom, 
and the day before she is introduced to the bride- 
groom. Among the newly arrived Easterns on 
this arnl tlie two previous days was a little girl, 
apparently about six years of age : her dress was 
embroidered with gold, and her head adorned with 
jewels in the most costly manner ; and she was at- 
tended by a little negro slave, who sometimes 
walked behind her, and sometimes W her side, 
talking and laughing witli the great little lady, 
and always bearing her long and glittering train. 
The familiarity and the respect of such young at- 
tendants are very remarkable ; and the child who 
is at once the slave and companion of her little 
mistress, is almost invariably a favourite with her 
lady’s parents. 

The crowds by w hich the palace was thronged 
during the festivities were such as to cause some 
apprehension as to the security of the building; 
consequently, some architects or surveyors were 
summoned to insf)ect the upper saloon. It hap- 
pened that, when they arrived, Mrs. Lieder was 
passing across the .saloon, and she w’as suddenly 
surprised on seeing the army of eunuchs rush up 
the staircase, and drive before them all the ladies 
of the riareem and their slaves, who happened to 
be there, as though they were driving sheep ; 
brandishing their long sticks, and enforcing the 
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obedience of the slaves, while they used no gentle 
means in expelling the ladies. In about two mi- 
nutes, no one remained in the saloon but Mrs. 
Lieder and the eunuchs ; and then several veiled 
men were ushered up, guarded and held by eunuchs. 
When I say veiled, I mean that they had handker- 
chiefs bound over their faces. The eunuchs sta- 
tioned themselves at every door, and then the sur- 
veyors were sufiered to unveil. The mats were 
rolled up, ^rid tlie floors and walls examined, to 
see if there were any settlement. The result of 
the investigation was satisfactory ; but we thought 
it might still be feared that the evening entertain- 
ment might endanger the building, for it was ar- 
panged that it should be below. 1 should imagine 
that the safety of almost any building might be 
endangered by the thousands which thronged the 
citadel. 

The entertainment during the Wednesday con- 
sisted in the performances of the ’A'lmehs, until 
we were invited to breakfast at one o’clock ; but 
we had scarcely reached the room where it was 
prepared, wlien we were informed that the bride 
was going down on her way to the bath, and would 
remain some time in the lower saloon. We all 
descended, and witnessed a very curious scene. A 
lipssage was formed by the eunuchs, from the stair- 
case, across the saloon, and to the seat of honour 
in the comer. Through this we passed, a row of 
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cuniichs fronting the crowd on eitlior side, and 
preventing any one entering the avenue which thej”^ 
had formed, excepting European ladies, and 
Easterns of rank. 

I was seated very near to the place prepared for 
the bride. The guns thundered from the citadel, 
and w'ere answered from the fort on Mount Mu- 
kattam ; and when their echo w'as hushed, we heard 
the zaghareet from a distant chamber in the palace ; 
it gradually drew' nearer, when the merry tam- 
bourine was heard, and soon the dancing-girls in 
pink and gold were seen on the great staircase, 
followed by many magnificently-dressed attendants, 
in the midst of whom the bride slowly descended. 
As she approached us we saw that her jew'els, which 
had been paraded in tlie Ezbekeeyeh, were again 
on her person ; and her dress on this occasion 
made them look more brilliant and more magnifi- 
cent than ever. Her head-dress was still the same, 
excepting that innumerable narrow slips of flat 
gold, about two feet long, were appended to it on 
either side before* her ears : behind her ears, two 
short tails of sable. A head-veil of lavender-co- 
loured gauze striped with gold hung from the back 
of her head-dress. She wore the splendid diamond 
girdle and necklace, and all the jewels for her head 
were disposed, or rather crowded together, on her 
cap and headkerchief. Her yelek and trowsers 
were of pale green silk, gorgeously embroidered 
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and fringod witli gold ; and lier saltah of red velvet, 
adorned witli gold and jewels, and lined with fur. 

8he took tive seat of honour, and several mag- 
nificently-dressed persons tanned her as she sat. 
The showering of gold then commenced; and it 
was on this occasion throw n by all the ladies nearly 
connected with Mohammad ’Alee and his family. 
The rush, wherever it was thrown, was perfectly 
overwhelming to many hundreds ; and not far from 
us a poor little child of three years of age was 
trodden to death I Most thankful were w'e that 
w'e did not hear of the death of the dear child, and 
of the distress of its poor mother, until some time 
after the evil haci occurred ; nor did we hear its 
cries. The rush for the money being always in 
directions from the part where we (the Europeans) 
were sitting, as it was thrown by Eastern ladies 
w'ho were among us, we w^ere in perfect security ; 
but egress would have been imjwssible during that 
tumult. 1 thought that the bride looked less mi- 
serable than on the previous days, and when one of 
her fanners accidentally struck her on her face, 
she smiled. The passage was cleared in the same 
manner by the eunuchs for the entrance of the 
second bride. She came attended in the same 
manner as the P^hd’s daughter, and the same 
scene was enacted. Her head-dress, too, was the 
same as before, w ith the addition of the flowing 
strips of gold ; and her yelek and trowsers were 
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of wliite silk, most tastefully embroidered with 
gold thread, and with coloured flowers and leaves. 
When the brides had remained about ten minutes, 
a way was again cleared by the eunuclis, and with 
a row of those guards on either side, they retired. 

We were all then invited to dinner, and about 
three hundred sat down to bible. Nezleh llanum 
presided. After dinner, Turkish and Arab dancing, 
and the delightful singing of the ’A'lmehs, in turns 
amused the company. Crowds continued to pour 
in until midnight, when about twenty slaves came 
forward, each bearing in her haffrls a dress in a 
piece of cloth of gold. These, it wjw said, were 
presents to be dispensed in honour of the principal 
bride. One branch of the double staircase was 
then cleared for her descent, while the other was 
densely crowded, and the procession (termed the 
procession of the candles) commenced. A number 
of eunuchs slowly descended the staircase first, 
bearing each a large painted wax candle, about 
four feet long : then a blaze of innumerable candles 
appeared at the head of the stairs, and flowed gently 
down, like a river of light. This effect was pro- 
duced by a number of slaves, each bearing seven 
or eight w'ax-lights, fixed in a basket decorated 
with gaily-coloured flowers, on a small green jar, 
containing, I am told, paste of henna for dyeing 
the hands, to give them a deep orange-red hue, 
which many, by a second and different application, 
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change to black. The jars they held in their hands, 
and raised high over their heads. Among those 
slaves walked the bride, blazing with diamonds ; 
her jewels reflecting the hundreds of lights around 
her. She was preceded and attended as usual by 
the dancers, and by girls beating their tambourines. 
When all the candle-bearers reached and crossed 
the floor of the lower saloon, the noise produced 
by the shrill cries of joy and the beating of the 
tambourines was almost deafening. 

The bride remained about a quarter of an hour, 
and then with 4ier attendant band, and numerous 
candle-bearers, she crossed the saloon, and ascended 
the staircase. I felt a desire to ascend to the upper 
saloon in order to look down upon the scene which 
would present itself when the second bride should 
descend the stairs ; and I did so, but I had nearly 
paid very dearly for my temerity. I was not aware 
that, during the exit of the first bride, money had 
been tlirown among the women ; and I only ex- 
pected to ascend with the stream. When, however, 
I had reached the centre of tho saloon, I was, in- 
deed, in troubled waters. Two or three torrents 
of human beings rushed from different directions, 
Avhile the eunuchs dashed in among them, and used 
their whole force to preserve order. A large body 
of women was driven against me, and I was tossed 
like a ball into a crowd coming another way. Thus 
driven to and fro, and gaining by each convulsion 
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a little way towards the staircase, I saw that Mrs. 
Lieder, whom I had lost, had just reached it in 
safety. I had still a few feet to gain, and I had no 
strength left to make my way. Finding myself 
close to one of the eunuchs, I threw myself upon 
liis protection, and told him that I wanted to reach 
the staircase. In another moment he kindly took 
me, as though I had been a child, and placed me 
on the stairs in security. 

In the upper saloon we found that all tlie elder 
eunuchs had received presents of Cashmere shawls ; 
several had received two ; and one had three or 
four wound around him in different directions. 
There, also, all the candle-bearers were waiting to 
attend the second bride. She soon appeared, and, 
with her retinue, crossed the saloon and passed 
down the staircase. It was pretty to look down 
upon the lights, the dancers, and the bride ; for she 
too, with her jewels, gave additional light to the 
scene ; but the spectacle was not nearly so im- 
posing as when seen from below. We waited her 
return, and saw the close of the brilliant exhibition 
at nearly two o'clock on Chftstmas morning. 

It now became an easier matter to make our way 
through the crowd. We found the lights dying 
away in the illuminated court of the palace ; and 
as we drove through the streets of Cairo, the city 
seemed deserted. We saw but two persons on our 
way to the Ezbekeeyeh, and the man with the 
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rnesh’al or cresset) running before the horses, and 
holding high his flaming light, was the only object 
of interest. The gleam cast by the burning wood 
on his simple but picturesque costume, made him 
appear as though he too were wearing a holiday 
garb. 

The zeffeh, or procession of the bride, from the 
citadel to her own palace, did not take place until 
after church on Christmas-day : but I w^as so com- 
pletely tired that I could not go to see it ; and, 
therefore, I give you the description wdiich I re- 
ceived from my friends. 

Though all the inhabitants of Cairo seemed con- 
gregated to view it, the zeffeh was not well cal- 
culated to gratify the curiosity it excited. It was 
little more than a mere display of soldiery and 
carriages : the former, half Europeanized in dress ; 
and the latter, with few exceptions, just such as 
are seen in the streets of London or Paris. It was 
headed by a full military band preceding three 
troops of lancers, and as many bands of trumpeters. 
These were followed, first by a numerous body of 
cuirassiers; and, nextf by about a dozen field-pieces, 
with their ammunition. Some wrestlers and mock 
combatants with swords interrupted the military 
train, preceding a few pioneers, and four companies 
of infantry, each with its band. A very numerous 
body of officers rode at their rear. Among them 
were Mohammad 'Alee Bey and a son of Ibraheem 
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Pashti, with many of the grandees of Cairo : those 
of highest rank occupying the rear. Then came 
between thirty and forty carriages; the last of 
wliich was the state carriage of the bride. This 
was surroundetl by a host of well mounted eunuchs 
and other officers, and by four men bearing some 
orange-branclies bound together and laden with 
fruit. It was drawn by six liorses ; and its blinds 
were closed. The coachman of each carriage had 
a Cashmere shawl placed over his right shoulder 
and tied at the left side. A large body of lancers 
closed what may properly be called the zeflTeh. The 
cries of joy raised by the female portion of the 
spectators as the carriage of the bride passed con- 
siderably increased the uproar, which was otherwise 
great. During the procession, chaooshes threw 
pieces of money upon the roofs of the lower houses, 
into the first-floor windows, and among the dense 
crowds in the streets, and six persons were, in con- 
sequence, trodden to death ! The carriage of 
Nezleh Ildnum followed at some distance after the 
procession, and after it a train of the Pasha’s cooks, 
bearing trays of food, which they distributed to the 
poor. 

The shawl and the money at the top of the 
soaped pole defied all attempts to reach them until 
after the conclusion of the festivities, when the 
man who placed them there succeeded in making 
them his prize. He did not attempt the feat until 
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all others who had tried the ascent were hors de 
combat. The mock elephant and the ark, I am 
told, were conveyed back to the citadel, instead of 
being blown up as was expected. 
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Letter X. 


March, 1846. 

You will be curious to hear of the reception of the 
bride by her liusband. When her carriage came 
into the Ilareem -court of her palace, Kamil Pasha 
was at the door to receive her ; but for two hours 
she remained with the doors and blinds fast closed, 
according to tlje etiquette of resistance ; and she 
would have continued to make her carriage her 
castle much longer, had not the press of people, who 
desired to know the moment of her ascent, been so 
great as to create an uproar outside tlie palace- 
gates. At length the carriage was opened, and 
Kamil Pasha approached, and, uncovering the 
hands and feet of the bride, kissed them both re- 
spectfully, but did not then uncover her face. 
Taking her in his«arms, he lifted her from the car- 
riage, carried her up stairs, and placed her on a 
divan in a magnificently-furnished apartment, where 
he left her with her attendants for some hours. 
Late in the evening he requested permission to visit 
her, and did so in the presence of several visitors 
and attendants. She was veiled when lie entered 
the saloon ; and he approached with much humility. 
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and, after kissing her hands and feet, uncovered her 
face ; and retiring backwards, gazed upon her for 
a moment ; after which he drew near a second time, 
and kissed her hands and feet again. He then con- 
versed with her on various subjects for about an 
hour and a half, and retired to his own apartments, 
and for eleven days he visited his bride in the same 
ceremonious manner. Since that period, I under- 
stand that she has thrown off her reserve. 

Tlie festivities in the family of Mohammad 'Alee 
have soon given place to mourning, for two persons 
very nearly connected with him are hourly expected 
to breathe their last. The one is his third wife, 
and the other the widow of his son Isma'eel Pashd. 
To the latter the cares of the Viceroy are chiefly 
directed. It is a curious fact, that she is the 
widow of a boy who was murdered in Sennar when 
only sixteen years of age I Since his death, she has 
generally resided in Constantinople, and having 
considerable influence with the mother of the Sul- 
tan, she has constantly exercised it in favour of 
Mohammad ’Alee. His interest has been her 
great aim at all times. He is therefore unwilling 
to lose her, and clings to every hope that she may 
ultimately recover. Her two principal attendants 
are the bride of Kamil Pashd and another near 
relation of Mohammad ’Alee. Those two persons 
sit up with the invalid during alternate nights ; 
and, strange to say, they and all the attendants are 
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in deep mourning. How such an i]l>fimed com- 
pliment affects the mind of the sufferer 1 cannot 
tell ; but of one thing 1 am certain, so dismal an 
arrangement would kill a nervous person. 

The late grand wedding, to which I did not ex- 
pect again to have to allude, seems to have been 
productive of one very bad consequence ; for, 
since its termination, robberies have been unusuallj^^ 
numerous in Cairo ; and I think tiiey may in a 
great measure be attributed to the abominable act 
of letting loose on the public all the criminals con- 
fined in the prisons on that occasion. The thieves 
of Egypt are, 1 believe, surpassed by none in im- 
pudence. The following instance is one of which 
I have just been told : — 

During the absence of a family from their home, 
a woman entered their house, and ascended to the 
bath, \vhich is an apartment very little used in the 
East, excepting by the higher orders of Easterns ; 
persons of the middle and lower classes always pre- 
ferring tlie public baths. When the &mily re- 
turned, they hearci the cries of an infant, and finding 
w' hence the noise proceeded, they entered the bath, 
and there beheld the woman with a new-born child. 
She immediately accosted them with the utmost 
eftrontery, admonishing them to treat her and her 
infant with the greatest consideration ; “ For,” 
said she, this is the child of the inhabitant of the 
bath.” Her speech acted like a spell upon her 
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hearers : believing*, in common with most Easterns, 
that every bath has its inhabitant (an efreet, or 
powerful genie, possessing considerable influence 
over the destiny of the family), the deluded people 
treated lier with the greatest liberality, and never 
approached her but with fear during the three days’ 
nursing, which is all the time an Eastern woman 
requires for her recovt^ry after an accouchement. 
At the end of that period, the visitor contrived to 
secrete the jewels, and many other valuables be- 
longing to her benefactress and family, and, with 
her infant, decamped, leaving the good people to 
lament their credulity. They never succeeded in 
obtaining any clue to her hiding-place. 

The person who related to me this anecdote, told 
me also another, as follows : — 

Not long since, the wife of a Magrabee set out, 
with her husband, on pilgrimage, bearing on her 
person costly jewels, generally well concealed ; but 
a beautiful string of very choice pearls, which she 
carried in a bag suspended by a string passing over 
her right shoulder and under her left arm, was by 
some means seen ; and before she had proceeded 
many miles from Cairo, she was waylaid, and 
stripped of her treasures. Her donkey-driver, who 
htid quitted the caravan, and returned to his house 
Si Cairo, was suspected of the robbeiy, but the 
lay on others. The thieves who had the 
jfewels took advantage of the suspicions formed to 
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liis prejudice, and finding liis house, buried a few 
of the pearls under the threshold of his door, and 
informed the superintendant of police that there 
was strong reason for believing that he possessed 
some of the lost jewels, adding, that he had been 
observed scraping the earth at his door in a sus- 
picious manner. The secreted pearls were found, 
and the donkey -driver was arrested and bastinaded ; 
but no confession was elicited from him, for the 
poor fellow had nothing to disclose. In the mean- 
time the informers took no care to avoid detection ; 
upon which a shrewd fellow proposed that they 
should be all bastinaded. They were immediately 
seized, and while under the corbag they all pleaded 
guilty, and readil}’ criminated each other. Thus 
was the poor man revenged, and his innocence 
asserted ; but that was not sufiicient compensation 
for the many cruel lashes which had swollen his 
feet, and disabled him from following his usual 
avocations. 

One more instance of impudent thieving occurs 
to me : — • 

A woman, with a basket on her head, was stoop- 
ing to drink, balancing her burden cleverly, as all 
the Easterns do, and drinking from a rivulet by 
filling repeatedly her right hand. Another wo- 
man lifted the basket from her head without her 
knowledge, and placing it on her own, held it with 
her left hand, while she, too, drank from her riglit. 
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The first woman rising from lier crouching posture, 
and finding herself light-headed, was exceedingly 
distressed by her loss, and complained bitterly. 
“ Look at me,” said the thief ; “ 1 never balance 
my basket witliout holding it ; had yon done so, 
you would never have lost yours.” The unsus- 
pecting woman confessed her error, and determined 
in future to follow such good advice. 

To turn to a very different subject. I had yes- 
terday an introduction to the Armenian bishop, 
who resides in this city. On my way I had some 
difRcultics to encounter. It happened to be the 
last day of those devoted to the celebration of the 
Moolid en-Nobee (the festival of Mohammad’s 
birthday), and I found myself most unexpectedly 
joining the procession of Sheykhs and attendants, 
en route for the house of the Sheykh el-]>ekree, to 
assist in the performance of the Doseh. For a de- 
scription of the Moolid en-Nebee and the Doseh, I 
refer you to my brother’s ‘ Modern Egyptians.’ 
The procession I witnessed yesterday was moving 
at a very rapid pace, and many of the persons 
composing it bore large flags, most of which were 
green. Once riding among them, there was no 
^cape for me, and no possibility of turning back ; 
ao I pursued my course until I reached tlie Ezbe- 
keeyeh, where the wide space enabled me once 
^Ippre to be independent. Here was a very gay 
.^ene. Hows of tents of various colours, but 
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chieflj" green, and decorated in a picturesque man- 
ner, were arranged on either side of tiie road bor- 
dering the Ezbekeeyeh ; and there were several 
swings and whirligigs, but with no one to use them, 
for half the crowd was in the neighbourhood of the 
house of the Sheykii, and the otiier half hurrying 
towards it. There were also many fanciful erec- 
tions of poles and cords hung with Arab lamps 
and decorated with coloured flags. The Muslims 
have borrowed some idea from tlie F rank decora- 
tions employed during the late wedding, and from 
some of the amusements also, and again a soaped 
pole is erected there, with a purse of money on the 
top, surmoutited by the crescent and star. I was 
most glad to have fairly i)assed the crowd, and, 
joining my friends, to find myself on the way to the 
Armenian bishop’s. 

We found the good bishop seated in his winter- 
room, wrapped in a dark cloth pelisse lined with 
sable. He is a venerable looking person, with a 
remarkably intelligent and pleasing expression of 
countenance. He "received us in a very amiable 
manner, and conversed agreeably on several subjects. 
While we were sitting with him, a priest entered 
the room and joined our party. He was one of 
the handsomest old men I have ever seen ; tall and 
stately in person, and mild and dignified in bearing ; 
and having a very long and perfectly white beard. 
Hearing the bell toll for the afternoon service, 
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expressed a wisli to attend it, and to see the church ; 
and, taking our leave of the bishop, who accom- 
panied us to the edge of the mat, and bade us fare- 
well as he took a hand of each, we entered the 
church before the arrival of the officiating priests. 
The church is a fine lofty saloon, with six windows 
on either side, and outside these windows are 
screens of ornamental ironwork, which Iiaveasolid 
and handsome appearance ; indeed there is an air 
of hien c/rc about the cliurcli and appendages which 
is peculiar in the East as applying to all religious 
establishments of the Armenians. A curtain was 
drawn before the altar, in the front of which hung 
a picture representing the Crucifixion, with the 
three Marys at the foot of the cross. Before this 
picture a single lamp burns night* and day. The 
church is matted, and on either side are arranged 
parallel with each other a number of oblong mat- 
tresses on which the congregation kneel. Opposite 
to the altar, at the other end of the church, is a 
raised matted portion, on which chairs are placed. 
From the ceiling hang several large chandeliers 
and a multitude of small silver lamps. There is a 
profusion of ornament above and around the altar, 
consisting of wreaths of gilt flowers and leaves ; and 
gilt stars are scattered over a pale blue ground 
above the altar. The service was performed by 
two priests habited in cowls. It was chanted by 
them, assisted, or rather accompanied, by two boys, 
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each about ten years of age. The chanting was 
good, and the wdiole service was impressive. One 
of the officiating priests was the noble-looking per- 
son with the white beard whom we liad left with 
the bishop when the bell had tolled for church. 
After the service he approached us, and politely 
gave me permission to accompany him behind the 
curtain which concealed the altar ; and I did so, 
leaving my shoes before stepping into their most 
holy place. Over the altar is Imng a picture of 
the V^irgin and the Infant Saviour, with a semi- 
circular glory above the i»icture. llefore tJiis pic- 
ture also burns constantly a single lamp. In 
mentioning these pictures, I must remark, that the 
Armenians do not place upon them an undue 
value ; the bishop carefully explains to his congre- 
gation, that such representations are never, under 
any circumstances, to be considered objects of 
worship, and that they are only placed before them 
to remind them of those events which so nearly 
concern their salvation. 

You probably know that the various Christian 
nations of the East much resemble the Muslims in 
their domestic life, and general manners and habits, 
and in many of their superstitions ; but this, I hope 
and expect, will not long continue to be the case. 
They are most willing to avail themselves of the 
benefit of European instruction ; and many of them, 
who have been my neighbours, have readily adopted 
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suggestions wliicli I have offered witli respect to 
the management of their children, the amelioration 
of whose condition is an object which I liave much 
at Jieart. It is far from being thus witli the Mus- 
lims. Many of these have applied to me for 
medicines for themselves and their children ; but 
their abominable and disgusting prejudices have 
generally prevented my being of any use to them 
in complying with their requests, llow they 
sometimes provoke me in cases of this kind, you 
may imagine from the following instance : — 

A woman who frequently amused me by telling 
me of the quaint and clever sayings of her sister’s 
little boy, and often mentioned the doting affection 
of both his parents for their only child, after visit- 
ing them recently, came tome in great distress to 
inform me that she had found the poor boy suffer- 
ing severely from an abscess in one of his ears, and 
that his right eye was closed. On the following 
day he w^as sent to me, that I might see him, 
and tell his mother what medicine he required. 
How' can I ever forget the sickening, but most 
affecting sight ! Tlie bright boy of my ima- 
gination w^as, I am grieved to say, almost a 
disgusting object ; a poor creature one could not 
touch but with the hope of saving him : not only 
diseased, but unwashed, and with every appearance 
of having been in that miserable state for many 
weeks. He was quiet from w'eakness, and in a 
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state of half-sleepy unconsciousness ; liis languid 
Jiead resting heavily on the shoulder of his anxious 
nurse, whose cleanly appearance presented a pain- 
ful contrast to his wretched condition. J prepared 
for liim some medicine, and gave some eye-water 
which has always been the means of removing dis- 
ease wherever we liave applied it, if ulted before oph- 
thalmia had grown into blindness ; only requiring 
that the eye and ear should be washed repeatedly, 
and the whole body daily. Two days after, I sent 
to inquire how my remedies had succeeded ; when 
I found, to my dismay, that a film had formed 
over the suffering eye. Have they applied the 
lotion ?” was my anxious inquiry. “ Once only,” 
my messenger replied ; for the child would not 
suffer them to use it.” 1 was grieved and disap- 
pointed, knowing how much good my application 
had always, with the blessing of God, effected, 
I spoke as strongly as a mother who knows the 
value of children could speak, and begged that the 
foolish parents would take the help that was offered 
to save their child ; but all to no purpose. His 
eye is gone ; and the abscess in his ear produces a 
drain upon his already enfeebled constitution, which 
he has no stamina to meet, and I can only look 
forward and hope for the hour when death will 
put a period to his sufferings. 

Since I wrote the above, I have heard of the 
child*s death. Poor little fellow ! he dreaded 
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much the darkness of the grave; and a week 
before his death, affectingly said to his motlier, 
“ I am going to die, but do not put me in the 
grave, I shall be afraid to be there alone : it is 
quite dark.” His mother remembered his dying 
words, and when his lifeless body was laid in the 
small chambe#of the tomb belonging to his family, 
his mother sat beside him, and wlien entreated to 
leave the place, and suffer the entrance to be 
closed, she touchingly refused to move, saying, 
“ I shall pass the night with my child ; he is afraid 
to be alone.” Such a conviction was not unrea- 
sonable on her part ; for the Muslims do not 
believe that the soul is at once separated from the 
body, and call the first night after burial, ‘‘ Ley let 
el Wahdeh,” or “ The Night of Solitude.” 
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Letter XT. 


March, 1S4(). 

1 MENTIONED ill Illy last letter the vvitlovv of 
Isma’eel Paslui, whose illness had oceasioned so 
much uneasiness to Mohammad ’Alee. She is now 
convalescent; but the old lady whom I also men- 
tioned as being ill at the same time, who was once 
his favourite wife, died about a fortnight since. 
She had suffered extremely during a. period of two 
years. On the morning of her death, Nezleh 
llaiium was roused by screams which proceedeil 
from the palace of the invalid, adjoining her ow'ii 
palace; for the Kasr en Neel is composed of 
several distinct mansions, occupied by some of the 
elders of the Pdsha’s llareem and their attendants. 
It was the funeral cry wdiich had been raised by 
the slaves of the dying sufferer while she was yet 
alive. Xezleh llanum went to her chamber, 
commanded silence, and directed the use of resto- 
ratives, until the object of her solicitude breathed 
lier liist. The shrieks of the immediate attendants 
were heard throughout the Kasr, and the death-cry 
which w ent forth from the inmates of the several 
palaces was iietfrd at a considerable distance. 
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In the morning, some time before her death, 
eumichs were dispatclied to desire the attendance 
of every person of rank in Cairo, tliat the grandees 
and their hareeiris might join the funeral procession. 
By twelve o’clock, the ICasr was filled by those 
persons ; the hareems being drest in tlie mourning 
colours of the country, black and blue. During 
the time occupied in requiring tlieir attendance, 
the relations and slaves of the late lady were occu- 
j)ied in breaking the beautiful cliina and glass 
wliich had been the property of the deceased. 
The destruction after a death is generally propor- 
tioned to the possessions of the deceased ; there- 
fore in that case it was very extensive. The body 
was clad in very costly apparel, and wrapped in 
a Cashmere shawl : a bier was then brought, in 
which it was laid, and another Cashmere shawl 
was placed over the bier, the head of which was 
surmounted by a splendid diamond tiara. The 
grandees, on foot, followed the chanters of the 
Kur-an and tlie other persons who headed the pro- 
cession : their ladies rode behind the bier on high 
donkeys, with a large crowd of other females. 
Eleven buffaloes were driven before the bier, to be 
slaughtered, and divided among the poor. A con- 
siderable number of camels followed, bearing bread 
and water for charitable distribution ; and the ex- 
citement of the crovi ds who attended to partake of 
tlie bounty can scarcely be conc^ed. Such a 
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fuiifiral is a jubilee to the poor. The eunuchs 
who formed part of the procession bore si)rirjklinu; 
bottles coiitaiiiing scented waters, and censers in 
which were burning frankincense and other per- 
fumes. 

Tlie interment took place in a vault in the Pasha’s 
burial-place. A rich Ciishmere shawl was spread 
in the vault, another was doubled as a })illow ; and 
the body was taken out of the bier, and laid upon 
them. A third Cashmere sliawl was placed over 
it, entirely covering the costly dress of the corpse. 
The mourners then quitted the vault, uttering the 
most piercing shrieks, and the door was closed. 

The deceased was named Shems-i-Safa,” which 
admits of several interpretations ; but the meaning 
intended is “ Sun of Happiness.” Some say that, 
though she enjoyed tlie title and riglits of a wife, 
she was not a wife in the strict legal sense of the 
terra. 

The funeral ceremonies of Modern Egypt 
strongly remind me of scenes depicted in many of 
the ancient tombs *in this country : but I make 
this remark without knowing much of Egyptian 
antiquities except from books and drawings and 
museums. 

I have much enjoyed looking over the very 
choice collection of antiquities and curiosities 
selected by our English resident physician, Dr. 
Abbott. I am not about to attemot a sreneral 
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description of them ; but some are so very curious, 
and others so bc.autiful, that I should imagine an 
antiquary would find notliing so interesting in 
Cairo, To begin with the most antique ; there are 
a necklace and a pair«if ear-rings which were found 
in a jar at Dendara, and are believed to be tlie 
oldest articles of the kind in the world : they are 
made of gold-leaf, similar to that upon which 
hieroglyphics are usually found stam])ed : attached 
to the centre are three pendants of lapis lazuli, 
and two beiids of blue glass, with an amethyst bead 
capped at each end with gold : but what is })arti- 
cularly remarkable is, that the name of Menes, the 
first king of Kgypt, is stamped uj)on each of the 
ear-rings, and u])on eight oval plates which decorate 
the necklace. A still more remarkable object in the 
same collection is a ring of uncommon interest, the 
well-authenticated signet-ring of Cheops. Anti- 
quary or not, 1 believe that no one can see, or mucli 
more handle, that ring, without experiencing a thrill 
of pleasure that such a relic of the age of the Founder 
of the Great J^yramid slioidd have been preserved. 
It is of fine gold, weighing nearly three sovereigns, 
and bearing the name of Shofo, the Supliis of 
Maiietho, and the Clieops of tlie Greeks. This 
precious antique is in the highest state of preserva- 
tion. It was found in a tomb near the pyramids 
El-Geczeh. TJie style of the hieroglyphics is in 
perfect accordance with those in the tombs about 
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tliedreat Tyrairiid, ami all the details are niiiiuloly 
attended to and beautifully executed. There is 
also, arnonuf the more ancient of tlie curiosities in 
this most rare collection, a bracelet of twisted gold, 
terminating with tlie form of the lotus-ilower, very 
much resembling the pictures(|ue bracelets worn 
by the ladies of Egypt in the present day, only 
that it is, strange to say, of su})erior w orkmaiisidp. 
T was much })leased also with two beautiful gold 
figures of birds with human heads and extended 
wings, representing the departing soul. Some 
winged orbs, too, symbols of the good genius, are 
remarkable for the tine taste and ex(juisite work- 
manship displayed in their formation. Some little 
figures in lapis lazuli are curious specimens of 
beautiful ancient carving ; and two bronze lizards 
excited my admiration most especially; they are 
in as perfect preservation as though finished but 
yesterday, and wonderfully true 1o nature. 
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Th(* Editor of the ‘ Monthly Volume* is happy in 
the opportunity of furnishing some interesting Illustrations 
of Mrs. Poolk’s Letters, from tlie Notes to the valuable 
edition of ‘The Thousand and One Nights,* by E. W. 
Lane, Esq. 


I, — Description of the Veils of Arab Women. 

(Sec page 6.) 

'J'nK izi'ir, or ccziir (for the word is written in two dii- 
lerent ways) is a jiiece of drapery commonly worn by 
Arab women when they aj)pear in ptiblic. It is about 
two yards or more in width (according to the height of 
the wearer), and throe yards in length : one cdg<^ of it 
being drawn from behind, over the upper part of the 
head and the forehead, and secured by a band sewed 
inside, the rest liangs dow n behind and on each side to 
the ground, or nearly so, and almost entirely envelops 
the j)crson ; the two ends being held so as nearly to 
meet in front. Thus it conceals every other part of the 
dress excepting a small portion of a very loose gown 
(which is another of the articles of walking or ritling 
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apparel) and the face-veil. It is now ^fonorally made 
of white calico, but a similar covering of black silk for 
the married, and of white silk for the unmarried, is now 
worn by females of the higher and middle classes, and is 
called a ‘‘ habarah.” 

It appears that the kind of face-veil mentioned in the 
same passage (in Arabic, “ kinaa ”) is a piece of muslin, 
about a yard or more in length, and somewhat less in 
width, a portion of which is jdaced over the head, be- 
neath the izar, the rest hanging down in front, to the 
waist, or thereabout, and entirely concealing th(? face. 
1 have often seen .Arab w'omen, particularly those of the 
Wahhabccs, wearing veils of this kind com])Osed of 
j)rintcd muslin, completely concealing their features, yet 
of sufficiently loose fabric to admit of their seeing their 
way. But the more common kind of Arab face-veil is a 
long strip of w'hite muslin, or of a kind of black crape, 
covering the whole of the face excepting the eyes, and 
reaching nearly to the feet. It is suspended at the top 
l)y a narrow band, which j)asscs up the forehead, and 
which is scw'cd, as are also the two upper corners of the 
veil, to a band that is tied round the head. I’liis veil is 
called “ biirko’.” The black kind is often ornamented 
with gold coins, false pearls, &c., attached to the upper 
part. It is not so genteel as the white veil, unless for a 
lady in mourning. 


II. — Os Infancy and Edfc.vtion. — (See page 20.) 

In few' cases arc the Mohammadans so much fettered 
by the directions of their Prophet and other religious 
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instructors as in the roaring and educating of tlioir chil- 
dren. In matters of the most trivial nature, religious 
precedents direct their management of the young. One 
<»f the first duties is, to wrap the new-born child in clean 
white linen, or in linen of some other colour; but not 
yellow. After this, some person [not a female] should 
pronounce tlie adiin* in the ear of the infant, because 
the Prophet did so in the ear of Kl-llasan when Fatimeh 
gave birth to him ; or he should pronounce the udan in 
the right car, and the ikameli (which is nearly the same) 
in the left.f 

It was formerly a custom of many of the Arabs, and 
perhaj)s is still among some, for the father to give a feast 
to his friends on soon suc»;essive days after the birth of 
a son ; but tiiat of a daughter w^as observed w ith less 
rejoicing. The general modern custom is, to give an 
cntertaiiirnent only oi the seventh day, which is culled 
“ Ydm-es-Suboou.” On this occasion, the mother, 
having left her bed, receives her guests ; the child is 
exhibited to them ; and they give presents of gold or 
silver coins, which are generally used to decorate the 
infant’s head-dress. The father entertains his friends in 
the evening. 

On this day, o# on the fourteenth, tw'cnty-first, 
twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after the birth, several 
religious ceremonies are required to be performed ; but 


* Tho ral] to prayer, which isclianted from the miid’nchs (or mona- 
rots) of the* mosques. It is as follows: — “ fii»d is most ^jreat ! ” (four 
rimes). “ I testify that th«re is no deity but (icsl !” (twice). “I tes- 
tify that M<)bainmad is <iod's Apostle ! ” (tw»re). “ (^mie to prayer ! '* 
(tw iee), “ t'omc to security ! ” (twice). “ (joti is mast {jreut! " (twice). 
“ 'I'liert* is no deity but Gtal ! ” 

f Nu^liet el-Mutuitmmil wa-Miirshid cl-Mutaahhil, section 9. 
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these are most approved if observed on the seventh day. 
One of these is the naming. I believe, however, that 
it is a more common custom to give the name almost 
imniediatel}' after th<‘ birth, or about three hours after. 
Astrologers w'cre often consulted on this occasion; but 
the following directions arc given on higher authorit}'^, 
and ar(i generally observed : — “ The father shall give his 
son a good name,. .. .not a name of self-j)raise, as 

Rashecd [Orthodox], Enicen [Faithful], &c The 

l*roj)het said, ‘ 'I'he names most api>roved ]>y God are 
’Abd Allah [Servant of (Jod] ami ’Abd Er- Rahman 
[Servant of the Compassionate], and such like.^ He also 
said, * Give my name, but do not distinguish by my sur- 
name of relationship :* but this precej)t, they say, respects 
his own lifetime, . .because he was addressed, *() Abu- 
1-Kasim !* and now it is not disapproved ; but some dis- 
ai)provc of uniting the natne and surname, so as to call a 
person Mohammad and Abu-l-Kasim. And if a son be 
called by the name of a prophet, it is not allowable* to 
abuse or vilify him, unless the person so named be fairing 
his reproachcr, who should say, ‘ Thou * [w ithout men- 
tioning his name] ; and a child named Mohammad or 
Ahmad should bo [especially] honoured The Pro- 

phet said, ‘ There is no people holding a consultation at 
which there is present one w hose name is Mohammad or 
Ahmad, but God blesseth all that assembly:* and again 
he said, ‘ Whoever nameth his child by my name, or by 
that of any of my children or my companions, from affec- 
tion ‘ to me or to them, God (whose name be exalted) 
will give him in Paradise wdiat eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard.’ And a son should not be named King of 
kings, or Lord of lords ; nor should a man take a sur- 
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name of relatioiisliip from the name of the eldest of his 
children ; nor take any such surname before a child is 
born to him.”* — The custom of naming’ children after 
prophets, or after relations or com()anions of Mohammad, 
is very common. No ceremony is observed on account 
of the naming. 

On the same day, however, two j)ractices which I am 
about to mention arc prescribed to be observed ; though, 
as far as my observations and inquiries allow me to judge, 
they are generally neglected by the modern Muslims. 
The first of these is a sacrifice. The victim is called 
’akcekah. It should be a ram or goat ; or two such 
animals should be sacrificed for a son, and one for a 
daughter. This rite is regarded by Ibn Hambal as 
absolutely obligatory : he said, “ If a father sacrifice not 
for his sou, and he [the son] die, that son will not inter- 
cede for him on the <lay of judgment.” The founders 
of the three other ])rincipal sects regard it in ditierent 
and less important lights, though Mohammad slew an 
’akeekah for himself after his prophetic mission. The 
person should say, on slaying; the victim, “ () God, 
verily this ’akcekah is a ransom for my son such a one ; 
its blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and its 
bone for his bone, ;ind its skin for his skin, and its hair 
for his hair. () God, make it a ransom for my son from 
Hell fire.” A bone of the victim should not be broken.f 
The midwife should receive a leg of it. It should be 
cooked without previously cutting off any portion of it ; 
and part of it should be given in alms. — After this should 
be jKirformed the other ceremony above alluded to. 


* Nuzhet el-Mutailmmil wa-Murshid el-Mutaa^ihil, section 9. 
’t Compare Exodus xili. 13, and xii. 46. 
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which is this : — It is a sunnch ordinance, incumbent on 
the father, to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of 
his child, and to give, in alms to the j) 0 ()r, the weight of 
the hair in gold or silver. This should also be done lor 
a proselyte.* On tlic subsecpicnt oc^casions of shaving 
the head of a male child (for the head of a male is fre- 
quently shaven), a tuft of hair is generally left on the 
crown, and commonly, for several years, another also 
over the forehead. 

Circumcision is most approved if porlbrmed on the 
same day if but the observance of this rite is generally 
delayed until the child has attained the age of five or six 
years, and sometimes several years later. 1 sliall there- 
fore delay mentioning the ceremonies with which it is 
celebrated. 

The Muslims rightly regard a child as a trust com- 
mitted by God to its })areiits, who, they hold, are res})on- 
siblc for the manner in which they bring it up, and will 
be examined on this subject on the day of judgment. 
But they further venture to say, that “ the iirst who will 
lay hold of a man on the day of judgment will be his 
w'ife and children, who [if he have been deficient in his 
duty to them] will jirescnt themselves before God, and 
say, ' O our Lord, take for us our due from him ; for he 
taught us not that of w'hich vs e were ignorant, and ho 
fed us with forbidden food, and we knew not:’ and 
their due will be taken from him.”J By this is meant, 
that a certain proportion of the good w orks which the 
man may have done, and his children and wife neglected, 


* Nuzhet el-Miitaammil, &c., section 9; and Mislikat el-Masibei*!;, 
vol. ii. pp. :n5, :nfi. 

f NuzUet el-Mutaiimmil, &c,, /oco /audftto. J Ibid. 
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will bo set down to their account ; or that a similar pro- 
[>ortioii of their evil works will be transierred to his 
account. 

The mother is enjoined by the law to ^ive suck to her 
child two full years, unless she have her husband's con- 
sent to shorten the period, or to employ another nurse. 

For suckling the child, a virtuous woman, who catetli 
only what is lawi’ul, should be chosen ; for the unlawful 
[food] will manifest its evil in the child : as the Projdiet 
. . . .said, ‘ (jiving suck altereth tlie tempers.’ lint it is 
recommended by the sunneli that the mother herself 
suckle the child ; for it is said in a tradition, ‘ There is 
nothing better for a child than its mother’s milk.* ‘ If 
thou wouldst try,’ it is added, ‘ whether a child be of an 
ingenuous disposition in its infancy, or not, order a 
W'oman w ho is not its mother to suckle it after its mother 
has done so; and if it drink of the milk of the woman 
who is not its mother, it is not of an ingtmuous dispo- 
sition.”* 

Children, being rcgardcnl by Muslim j)arents as envi- 
able bUissirigs, are, to them, objects of the most anxious 
solicitude. To guard them from the su))])osed influence 
of the envious or evil eye, they have re(!oursc to various 
expedients. Whey they arc taken abroad, the}' arc 
usually clad in a most slovenly manner, and left un- 
w^ashed, or even jmrposely smeared with dirt ; and as u 
further precaution, a fantastic cap is often put upon the 
child’s head, or its head-dress is decorated wdth one or 
more coins, a feather, a gay tassel, or a written charm or 
two sewed up in leather or encased in gold or silver, or 
some other ap(>cndagc to attract the eye, that so the 

• Nuashet el’Mutaainmil, &<•., loco laudato. 
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iiiiant itself may pass unnoticed. If a person express 
his admiration of another's c*hild otherwise than hy some 
pious cja(!ulation, as, for instance, hy praising its Creator 
(with the exclamation of “ Subhana-llah or, “ Ma 
shila-lhUi 1” &c.) or invoking a blessing on the Prophet, 
he fills the mind of the parent with apprehension ; and 
recourse is had to some superstitious ceremony to coun- 
teract the dreaded infiiicnce of his envious glance. The 
children ol‘ the j)Oor are less exposed to this imaginary 
danger from their unattractive ap|>carance : they gene- 
rally have little clothing, or none whatever, and are ex- 
tremely dirty. Itjis partly with the view of protecting 
them from the evil eye, that those of the ricth arc so 
long confined to the liarecin ; there they are petted and 
pamjKjrcd for several years ; at least until they are of 
age to go to school \ but most of them are instructed at 
home. 

The children of the Muslims are taught to show to 
their fathers a degree of rcsjiect which might be deemed 
incompatible with the existence of a tender mutual 
aflection ; but 1 believe that this is not the case. The 
child greets the father in the morning by kissing his 
hand, and then usually stands before him in a respectful 
attitude, with the left hand cover^cd by the right, to, 
receive any order or to await his |>erniission to depart ; 
but after the respectful kiss, is often taken on the lap. 
After the j)eriod of infancy, the W'cll-bred son seldon» 
sits in the presence of his father ^ hut during that jxjriod 
he is generally allowed much familiarity. A Syrian 
merchant, who was one of my near neighbours in Cairo, 
hatl a child of exquisite beauty, commonly supposed to be 
his daughter, whom, though he was a most bigoted 
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Muslim, ho daily took with him from his private house 
to his shop. The child followed him, seated upon aii 
ass, before a black slave; and, until about six years old, 
was dressed like most yoiin^ ladies, but w'ithout a face- 
veil . The father then thinking that the aj)pearanee of 
takinj[? about with him a daughter of that age was scan- 
dalous, dressed his pet as a boy, and told his friends that 
the female attire had been employed as a protection 
against the evil-eye ; girls being less coveted than boys. 
This indeed is sometimes done ; and it is jmssiblc that 
such might have b(3eri the case in this instance ; but I 
w'as led to b(;lieve that it was not so. A year after f I left 
Cairo : while I remained there, I continued to see the 
child jiass my house as before; but always in boy’s 
clothing. 

It is not surprising that the natives of Arabian eoun- 
tric.s, where a very trifling ex|K.*nse is r<*(|uired to rear 
the young, should be generally desirous of’ a numerous 
off’spring. A motive of self-interest conduces forcibly to 
cherish this feeling in a wife; for she is commonly 
esteemed by her husband in proportion to her fruitful- 
ness; and a man is seldom willing to divorce a wife, or 
to sell a slave, who has borne him a child. A similar 
feeling also induces Jin both parents a desire to obtain 
offspring, and renders them at the same time resigned to 
the loss of such of their children us die in tciuhT age. 
This feeling arises from their belief of c(*rtain services, 
of greater moment than the richest blessings this w'orld 
can bestow', w'hich children who die in infancy are to 
render to their parents. The Prophet is related to have 
said, “The infant children [of the Muslims] shall 
assemble at the scene of judgment on the day of the 
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general resurrection, when all creatures shall apj)ear for 
the reckoning, and it will be said to the angels, ‘ Go ye 
with these into Paradise :* and they will halt at the gate 
of Paradise, and it will be said to them,;* Welcome to 
the otisj)ring of the Muslims ! enter yc Paradise : there 
is no reckoning to be made w'ith you and they will 
reply, ‘ Yea, and our fathers and our mothers but the 
guardians of Paradise will say, ‘ Verily your fathers and 
mothers are not with you because they have committed 
faults and sins for which they must be reckoned with and 
intpiircd oV 'I'hen they will shriek and cry at the gate 
of Paradise with a great cry; and God (whose name he 
exalted, and who is all-knowing respecting them) will 
say, * What is this cry V* It will be answered, ‘ () our 
Lord, the children of the Muslims say, We will not 
enter Paradise but with our fathers and our mothers.’ 
Whereu[)oii God (whose name be exalted) will say, 
‘Pass among them all, and bike the hands of your 
parents, and introduce them into Paradise.’ ” The chil- 
dren wdio an; to have this jiower arc such as are born of 
believers, and die without having attained to the know'- 
ledgo of sin ; and according to one tradition, one such 
child will introthice his parents into Paradise. [Such 
infants only are to enter Paradise ; for, of the children 
W’ho die in infancy, those of believers alone are they who 
would believe if they grew to years of discretion.] On 
the same authority it is said, “ When a child of the ser- 
vant [of God] dies, (*od (whose name be exalted) saith 
to the angels, ‘ Have ye taken the child of iny servant V’ 
They answer, * Yea.’ lie saith, ‘ Have ye taken the 
child of his heart?’ They reply, ‘Yea.’ He askoth 
them, ‘ What did my servant say V’ They answer, * He 
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praised thee, and said, Verily to God we belong, and 
verily unto Him we return !* Then God will say, 
‘ Build for my servant a house in Paradise, and name it 
the House of Praise.’” To these traditions, whieh I 
find I’elated as proofs of the advantages of marriatj^e, the 
following anecdote, whieh is of a similar nature, is added. 
A certain man who would not take a wife, awoke one 
day from his sleep, and demanded to be ninrrieil, saying*, 
as his reason, “ I dreamt that the resurrection had taken 
place, and that I was among the beings collected at the 
scene of judgment, but was suffering a thirst that 
stopped up the passage of my stomach ; and lo, there 
were youths passing through the assc'rnbly, having in 
their hands ewers of silver and cups of gold, and giving 
drink to one jicrson after another ; so 1 stretched forth 
my hand to one of* them, and said, ‘ Give me to drink ; 
for thirst overpoweroth me :* but they answered, * Thou 
hast no child among us : we give drink only to our 
fathers.* 1 asked them, ‘ Who are ye V’ They replied, 
‘ We are the deceased infant childnui of the Muslims.’ 
Especial rewards in heaven arc }>romised to mothers. 
“ When a w'oman conceives by her husband, ” said the 
Prophet, “ she is called in heaven a martyr [i. e. she is 
ranked as a martyr iw dignity] ; and her labour in child- 
bed, and her care for her children, jirotect her from hcll- 
fire.”t 

When the child begins to speak, the father should 
teach him first the kelimeh [or profession of faith], 
‘ There is no deity but God : [Mohammad is God's 
apostle]*— he should dictate this to him seven times. 


* Nazhet cl-Muta/immil, &c., soction 2. 


f Idem, section 7. 
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Tlicn he should instruct him to say, ‘ Whcretbrc, exalted 
be God, the Kiiijr, the Truth ! There is no deity but 
He, the Lord of the honourable throne.*’* He should 
teach him also the *rhrone-verse,t and the closing words 
of the lliishr, ^ He is God, beside whom there is no 
deity, the King, the Holy,’ ” &c. X 

As soon as a son is old enough, liis father should teach 
him the most important rules of decent behaviour : 
placing some food before him, he should order liim to 
take it with the right hand (the left being emjdoycd for 
unclean purposes), and to say, on commencing, “ In the 
name of God to cat what is next to him, and not to 
hurry, nor spill any of the food upon his person or dress. 
He should teach him that it is disgusting to cat much. 
He should particularly condemn to him the love of gold 
and silver, and caution him against covetousness as he 
would against serpents and scorpions ; and forbid his 
s]>itting in an assembly, and committing any similar 
breach of good manners, talking much, turning his back 
u])on another, standing in an indolent attitude, and speak- 
ing ill of any person to another. He should keep him 
from bad companions, teach him the Kur-an and all re- 
quisite divine and prophetic ordinances, and instruct him 
in the arts of swimming and arclnry, and in some vir- 
tuous trade ; for trade is a security from poverty. He 
should also command him to endure patiently the chas- 
tisements of his teacher. In one tradition it is said, 
“ When a boy attains the age of six years he should be 
discij)lined ; and wdien he attains to nine years he should 

• Kurwhi, cli. xxiii. v. 117. 

f “God! there is no deity but He," &c., to the words, “He is the 
Higli, the (ireat,” — Idem, chap. ii. v. 256. 

jNuzhet el'Mutaiimmil, &c., section 9. 
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be put in a separate bed ; and when he attains to ten 
years he sliould be beaten for [neglecting] prayer : ” in 
another tradition, “ Order your children to pray at seven 
[years], and heat them for [neglecting] it at ten, and put 
them in separate beds.’** 

Circinneisir)ii is generally performed before the boy 
is submitted to the instruction of the school master, t 
Previously to the f)crfornianee of this rite, he is, if be- 
longing to the higher or middle rank of society, usually 
paraded about the neighbourhood of his j>arents’ dwell- 
ing, %aily attired, chiefly with female habits and orna- 
iiients, but with a boy’s turban on his head, mounted on 
a horse, preceded by musicians, and followed by a group 
of his female relations and friends. This ceremony is 
observed by the great with much pomp and with sump- 
tuous feasts. El-Jabartee mentions a lete celebrated on 
the occasion of the circumcision of a son of the Kddee 
of Cairo, in the year of the Flight 1179 (a.d. ITflfl), 
when the grandees and chief merchants and ’ularna of 
the city sent him such abundance of presents that the 
magazines of his mansion were filled with rice an«l but- 
ter and honey and sugar ; the great hall, with coffee ; 
and the middle of the court, wdth fire-wood : the public 
were amused for m^ny days by players and performers 
of various kinds ; and when the youth was j)araded 
through the streets he was attended by numerous mem- 
looks with their richly caparisoned horses and splendid 
arms and armour and milifciry band, and by a number of 
other youths w ho, from compliment to him, were circum- 

• Niizhftt ol-MutHummil, &c., section 9. 

f A similar custom is mentioned in a note appended to tlie account 
of circumcision, in vol. i, chap. ii. of Mr. Lane's work on the .Modern 
Egyptians. 
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ciscd afterwards with him. This latter eustoni is usual 
on such occasions ; and so also is the sendinji’ of j)ro- 
sents, such as those above mentioned, by friends, ac- 
quaintances, and tradespeople. At a fete of this kind, 
when the Khaleefeh El-Muktedir circumcised live of 
his sons, the money that was scattered in presents 
amounted to six hundred thousand j)ieccs of c'old, or 
about 300,000/. TVlany orphans were also eireumeised 
on the same day, and were presented with clothes and 
j)ieces of gold.* The Khaleefeh above mentioned was 
famous for his rnagnifieonee. At the more a])proved 
entertainments which are given in (‘clebration ot‘ a cir- 
cumcision, a recital of the whole of the Kur-an, op a 
zikr, is performed : at some others, male or female public 
dancers perform in the court of the house, or in the 
street belbre the door. 

Few of the children of the Arabs receive much in- 
struction in literature, and still fewer arc taught even the 
rudiments of any of the higher sciences ; but there are 
numerous schools in their towns, and one at least in 
almost every moderately large village. The former are 
mostly attached to mosques and other i»ublic buildings, 
and, together with those buildings, endowed by princes 
or other men of rank, or wealthy tmdesmen. In those, 
the children are instructed either gratis or for a very 
trifling w'eekly payment, which all parents, excepting 
those in indigent circumstances, can easily aflbrd. The 
schoolmaster generally teaches nothing more than to 
read, and to recite by heart the whole of the Kur-an. 
Aftep committing to memory the first chapter of the 
^tred volume, the boy learns the rest in the inverse 

• Mir-at ez-Zeman, events of the year 30a. 
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order of their arranjrcmcnt, as they generally decrease in 
length. Writing and arithmetic are usually taught by 
another master ; and grammar, rhetoric, versification, 
logic;, the interpretation of the Kur-aii, and the whole 
system of religion and law', with all other knowledge 
deemed useful, which seldom includes the mere elements 
of mathematics, are attained by studying at a collegiate 
mos(pie, and at no (;xpense ; for the*)rol‘essors re(;eive 
no i)ay either from the students, who are mostly 'of the 
poorer classes, or from the funds of the mosque. 

The wealthy often employ for their sons a private 
tutor; and, when he has taught them to read, and to 
recite the Kur-an, engage for them a writing- master, 
and then send them to the c*ollege. But among this 
class polite literature is more considered than any other 
branch of know ledge, after religion. Such an acquaint- 
ance with the works of some of their favourite poets as 
enables a man to (piote th(;m occasionally in sociiity, is 
rogarde<l by the Arabs as essential to a son who is to mix 
in genteel company ; and to this acquirement is often 
added some skill in the art of versification, which is ren- 
dered peculiarly easy by the copiousness of the Arabic 
language, and by its system of inflexion. These cha- 
racteristics of tht;ir ftoble tongue (w hich are remarkably 
exhibited by the custom, common among the Arabs, of 
preserving the same rhyme throughout a whole poem), 
while on the one hand they have given an admirable free- 
dom to the comj)ositions of men of true poetic genius, have 
on the other hand mainly contributed to the degradation 
of Arabic poetry. "J'o an Arab of some little learning it is 
almost as easy to speak in verse as in prose ; and hence 
he often intersperses his prose writings, and not unfre- 
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qucntly liis conversation, with indifferent verses, of* which 
the ciiief merit often consists in puns, or in an ingenious 
use of several w'ords nearly the same in sound, but dif- 
fering in sense. 

One more duty of a father to a son I should hen? 
mention : it is, to ])rocure for him a wife as soon as he 
has arrived at a j||opcr age. This age is decided by 
some to be twenty years ; though many young men 
marry at an earlier period. It is said, “ When a son 
has attained the age of twenty years, his father, if able, 
should marry him, and then take his hand, and say, ‘ I 
have disciplined th(?e, and taught thee, and married 
thee : I now seek refuge with God from thy mischief in 
the ])reseiit world and the next.* ** To enforce this duly 
the following tradition is urged : “ When a son attains 
to the age of puberty, and his father does not marry him, 
and yet is able to do so, if the youth commit an improper 
act in consequence, the sin of it is between tin? two ” — 
or, as in another report, — “ on the father.*'* The same 
is held to be the case with respect to a daughter who has 
attained the age of twelve years. f 

The female children of the Arabs arc seldom taught 
even to read. Though they arc admissible at the daily 
schools in which the boys are instructed, very few j)aronts 
allow them the benefit of this privilege ; preferring, if 
they give them any instruction of a literary kind, to em- 
ploy a sheykhah (or learned woman) to teach them at 
home. She instructs them in the forms of i)rayer, and 
teaches them to repeat by heart a few chapters of the 


* Nuzhrt el-Mutaammil, See., si'ction 9; ami Mishkut el-Majdbe<s*fi, 
vol. ii. p. «G. . ' 

■(- Mishkat el-M.’i^dbeeh, ibid. 
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Kiir-an ; very rarely the whole hook. PnTents are 
deed roconmiended to withhold from their daufrhters some 
j)ortions of the Kur-an; to teach them the Soorat en- 
Noor [or 24th chaj)ter], and keep from them the Soorat 
Yoosuf [12th chapter]; on account of the story of Ze- 
Icckha and Yoosuf in the latter, and the prohibitions and 
throats ajid mention of piinishnient^^ntuined in the 
former.* 

Needle-work is not so rarely, but yet not jrenerally, 
taujj^ht to Arab ^irls: the spindle frequently employ'; 
those of the poorer classes; and some of them learn to 
weave. The daughters of persons of the middle and 
higher ranks arc often instructed in the art of em- 
broidery, and in other ornamental work, which arc taught 
in schools and in private houses. Singing, and playing 
upon the lute, which were formerly not uncommon female 
accomplishments among the wealthy Arabs, arc now 
almost exclusively confined, like dancing, to professional 
performers and a few of the slaves in the harcems of the 
great : it is very seldom now that any musical instrument 
is seen in the hand of an Arab lady, cxcej)ting a kind of 
drum called darubukkeh, ami a tar (or tambourine), 
which are found in many hareems, and arc beaten with 
the fingers.f Some f^rc, how^ever, is liestowed by the 
ladies in teaching their daughters what they consider an 
elegant gait and carriage, as well as various alluring and 
voluptuous arts with which to increase the attachment of 
their future husbands. 


* NuzhK el-Mnlaammil, &c., soction fi. 
f .‘ve the Modern E^'vptiatia, voJ. ii. chap, xviii. 
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III. — Ox Muslim Saixts, or Devotees. 

(See jiage 28.) 

As an il lust ration ot‘ this passage it is iiecessarj' that 
the reader should be acquainted with the remarkable 
opinions which tlm Arabs entertain with respect to the 
ofHc^es and supd||P^ural [lowers of their saints. Such 
matters form an iuijiortant part of the mysteries of the 
Darw'ceshcs, an<l are but inqKjrfectly know n to the gene- 
rality of the Muslims. 

'J'he distinguished individuals above mentioned arc 
known by the common appellation of “ Welces,” or par- 
ticular I'avouritcs of God. The more eminent among 
them com}ios(; a mysterious hierarc Ideal body, wdiose go- 
vernment res[)ccts the whoh* human race, infidels as w ell 
as believers ; but whose power is often exercised in such 
a manner that the subjects influenced by it know not 
from wdiat [lerson or [xirsons its eflects [iroceed. ^J'he 
general governor or coryphmus of these holy beings is 
commonly called the “ Kutb,” which literally signifies a 

pole,” or an axis,” and is metaphorically used to 
signify a “ chief,” either in a civil or [lolitical, or in a 
spiritual sense. The Kutbof the saints is distinguished 
by other appellations : he is called “ Kutb el-Ghds,” or 

« el GheSth ” (the Kutb of Invocation for Help), 

&c. ; and simply, ‘‘ EI-Ghos.”* The orders under the 
rule of this chief are called “ ’Omud (or Owtad), Akhydr, 
Abdul, Nujaba, and Nukaba:" I name them according 

• D'Obsson (tome i. pp. 315 and .316) asserts the Kutb to be the chi«*f 
minister of tlu* Ghus, and gives an account somewhat different from 
that wliich I offer of tin* orders under his autliority ; but perhaps tin; 
Turkish Diirweesltes differ from the Arab in their tenets on Uiis subject. 
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?(> (luMr fnvmloncc.* IVrIiaps lo thoso should ho a(I<k'({ 
tin inferior order called “ As-l»ab (ul-Durak/’ i. e. 

Matclirnen," or overseers.’* The nieiuhers are not 
known us sucli to their inferior, unenlightened fellow- 
creatures ; and are oft(‘n invisible to them. /J'his is more 
frequently the ease witli the Kutb, wlio, though gene- 
rally stationed at jMekkeh, on the roof of the Kaabeh, is 
n(‘ver visibh* there, nor at any of IdilBther favourite sta- 
tions or places of resort ; yet his voice is often heard at 
those places. Whenever he and the saints under his 
authority mingle among ordinary num, they are not dis- 
tinguished liy any dignilied appearancj*, but are always 
humbly ela<l. Tlie.se, and even inferior saints, are said 
to perform asloni^'hing miracles, sueh as flying in the air, 
pa.ssing unhurt tlirough fire, swallow'ing fln*, gla.NS, i^c., 
walking ujion water, transporting themselves in a mo- 
ment of time to immense distanecs, sii])j)lying themselves 
and others with fooil in desert places. Their super- 
natural jHiwer they are sujiposed to obtain by a life of the 
most exalted piety, and cspeeially by constiint self-denial, 
aeeompanied w ith the most implicit reliance upon Cbd, 
by the servii-es of good genii, and, as many Udievc, by 
the knowledge and iitteraiiee of “ the most great name” 
of (lod. A miracle ■jierforined by a saint is distinguislied 


• If is SfMil that NuVaba ary lminhe«l ; tin- Nujaba, 

M“V<.'n1y ; tiir Alwlul, (brfy ; flip Ak!i\ar, spvpn ; tlif 'Oinuil, four; tin- 
(j'ln'is fas l>pfi»rp mf*ntifnu*d] is one. Tin.* Nukaba resi<Jr in Mi-(j|iarb 
[NortiicTii Afrit-'a t<j tiu* west, of I'ijypt] ; the Niijaba, in E<{ypt. ; tlie 
Abdal. in Syria; the Akbyrir 1 ravel alMUif pie earth ; the ’Omnd, in the 
rorners of the earth ; the abode of the (»Iims is at M«*kk(;h. In an afl'air 
of need, the Nukaba implore relief fW the p<‘f)pli* ; tlum, the Nujaba ; 
then, the Afaljil ; then, thc.Akhyar; then, the 'Omiid ; ami if their 
prayer b-' iiot anawered, fhetihos implores, and his prayer is uns«<*red. ’ 
(lUl-Is-lj^akee’.s History, prefaee,)- This statimient, I lind, n*st.s on the 
a\itbority of a famous saint of IJafjbdad, Aboo Ik-kr Kl-Kettaneo, who 
died at Mekkeh, in the yesur of the Fliijht 32ii. (Mir-;lt ez-Zen\;in, 
events of the year above mentioned.) 

VOL. m. 
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by the term ^‘kanimeli ” from one perforinod by a j)ro- 
phet, whieh is call<?d inoajizeh.” 

EUKhidr and Ilyas (or Elias), of whom I have before 
had oeeasion 1o speak, are both }>elieved to have boon 
Kutbs, and the latter is called in the Kur an an apostle; 
but it is disjinted whether the former was a prophet or 
merely a welee. lloth are said to have drunk of the 
Fountain of Life, ftd to I)e in eonsefjuenee still living; 
and Ilyas is eoiniiionly believed to invest the successive 
Kutbs. The similarity of the miracles ascribed to the 
Kutbs, and lhos(‘ ])erfbrmrd by Elias or Elijah, I have 
remarked in a former work.* Another miracle, reminding 
us ot the mantle of Elijah in the hands of his successor, 
may here be mentioned. — A saint who was the Kutb 
of his time, (lying at Toonus (or Tunis), left his clothes 
in trust to his attendant, Mohammad EbAshw'am, a na- 
tive of the neighbouring regeney of Tripoli (now called 
Tanibulus), who desired to sell these relies, but was 
counselled to retain them ; and accordingly, though high 
prices were bidden for them, made them his own by 
purchase. As soon as they became his proj>orty lie was 
affected, we arc told, with a divine ecstasy, and endowed 
with miraculous powers.f 

Innumerable miracles are related to have been per- 
formed by Muslim saints, and large volumes are filled 
with the histories of their wonderful lives. The author 
of the w ork from which the above story is taken, meii- 

* See tlie Moilern Euypfiiius. 

+ Kl-.Iiilmrtee'jt ‘ Mi^fory i»f Modern Egypt,’ vol. ii., otiitufirv of the 
\ear (MS. in my po.s.se*>ioii). — ^Tiie ap]x.‘I]ution of “the four 

knths" is given in Egypt to the seyyid Kifa'ah, tlie seyyid ’Alid 

El-Kudir El-Oelanee, the .styyid Ahmad El-Bedawee, and the seyyid 
llwaiheem litl-Desookee, the founders of the four orders of darueeshes 
most e-elcbrated .among tin* Arabs, called liifil'eeye}!, kadireeyeh, Ah- 
nicdeeyeh, and Ihtrahiineh. 
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tioiis, as a fact to bo rolied on, in an account of one of J»is 
ancestors, that, his lamp happening to go out one night 
while he was reading alone in the riwak of the Jal>art 
(of which he was the shoykh), in the great inost|Uo El- 
Azhar, the forefinger of liis riglit hand cinitlod a light 
which enabled him to continue his reeling until his 
nakeeb had trimmed and lighted another lamp.* 

From many stories of a similar kind tliat I have read, 
1 select the Ibllovving as a fair s])ecimori : it is related by 
a very celebrated saint, ibraheem El-KhowwUs. — “ 1 
entered the tlesert [on pilgrimage to Mokkoh from El- 
’Eri'ik], and there joined in«’‘ a man having a bolt round 
his waist, and 1 said, ‘ Who art thou?’ — lie answered. 
* A Christian ; and I desire thy eompany,’ We walked 
together fiur sc'von days, eating nothing ; after which ho 
said to me, ‘ () monk of the Muslims, i)roducc what thou 
hast in the way of refreshment : for we are hungry : ’ so 
1 said, ‘ () niy God, disgrace; me not before this infidel 
and hi, a tray, upon whiedi were broad and broih;d meat 
and fresh dates and a mug of water. We ate, and con- 
tinued our journey seven days more ; and I then said to 
him, ‘ O monk of the Chri.stian.s produce what thou hast 
in the way of refreshment ; for the turn is come to thee 
whereupon he leane<t upon his staff, and prayed ; and lo, 
two trays, containing double that which was on my tray. 
1 was confounded, and refused to eat : ho urged nio, 
saying, ‘ Eat ; ’ but I did it not. Then said he, ‘ Jlc 
glad ; for I give thee two piec<*.s of good news : one of 
them is, that I testify that there is no «leity but (Jod, 
and that Mohammad is God's apostle : the other, that 1 
said, O God, if there be worth in this servant, supply me 

• Kl-Jaburleu's History, vol. i., ofntnary ofUie sear 118 S. 
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with two trays: — so tliis is through tliy blessing.* Wr 
ate, and the man put on tho dress of ])ilgrimage, and so 
entered Mekkeh, wdierc he remained with me a year as 
a student ; after which he died, and I buried him in [the 
eerneterv] El-Maala.” “ And (Jod,” says llie author 
from whom 1 lake this story, “ is all-knowiug : ” /. e. H(‘ 
alone knoweth whether it be strictly true? : but this is 
often added to tlie narration of traditions resting upon 
high authority*. The saint above mentioned was called 
“ El-Khoww a's (or the maker of palm-leaf baskets, 
kv.) from the following eireumstanee, related by him- 
.self. — “ 1 used,” said In*, to go out of the tow n [Er- 
Ilei] and sit by a river on the banks of which was abund- 
ance of ] )alrn-l eaves ; and it occurred to my mind 1(» 
make (‘very day five baskets f kiiftehs], and to throw them 
into the river, for my amusement, us if 1 w'ere obliged to 
do so. My time was so passed for many days : at length, 
one day, 1 thought 1 would walk aftc^r the baskets, and 
see whither they had gone : so I proceeded awhile along 
tho bank of the river, and found an old woman sitting 
sorrowful. On that day I had made nothing. 1 said to 
her, ‘ Wherefore do I see thee sorrow ful ? ’ 8he an- 
swered, * 1 am a widow' : my husband died h*aving five 
daughters, and nothing to maintain them ; and it is my 
eustoin to repair ('very day to this river, and there come 
to me, upon the surfaee of the watiT, five baskets, wliieh 
1 sell, and by means of them 1 procure food ; hut to-day 
they have not eomc, and I know not what to do.’ Upon 
hearing tliis, 1 raised my head towards heaven, and said, 

‘ O my (lod, had 1 known that I had more than five 
children to maintain, I had laboured more diligently.’ ” 

• Mir-4t events of the year y91. 
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llo liion took llie old woniuii to his house, and f*avc her 
money and flour, and said to licr, Wijt never thou 
wantost anylhiii”-, eonie hitlier and take what may suffice 
you.” * 

An irresistihl(‘ influence has often heon (ixereised over 
the minds of* princes and otlier p*eat men hy rei>uted 
saints. Many a Muslim Monarch has thus been incited 
(as the Kings of* ('hristendom were hy Peter the Hermit) 
to undertake religious wars, or urged to aerts of' piety and 
charity ; or restrairuid from tyranny by threats of Divine 
vengeance to be called down ujam his head by the im- 
precations of a wel(;e. ’Alee, the favouiiu*. son of the 
Khale(?fidi El-Ma-rnoon, was induced, lor the sake of re- 
ligion, to flee from the splendour and luMiries of his 
father's court, and, after the example of a self-denying 
devotee, to jmss his life as a |K)rter, in a state of the 
most abject poverty, at Kl-Basrah, fasting all the day, 
remaining without sleep at night in a mosque, and walk- 
ing barefooted, until, under an accumidation of severe 
sufferings, he prematurely ended his days, dying on a 
mat. The honours which he refused to receive in life 
were paid to iiim after his death: his rank being dis- 
covered by a paj)cr w hich he left, his corpse w'as anointed 
with cainf)hor and musk and aloes, wrapped in fine linen 
of Egypt, and so sent to his distressed f*ather at liagh- 
diid.t 

Self-denial I have before; mentioned as one of the 
most important means by w Inch to attain the dignity of 
a welee. A very famous saint, Esh-Shiblee, is said to 
have received from his father an inheritance of sixty 

• Mir-fif pvents of flit* y«*nr 

i Same work, evt-iiti of the j ear 2 is. 
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millions of dccnjirs (a sum incredible, and jjrobably a 
mistake lor sixty tbousand, or for sixty million dirhems), 
besides landed property, and to have expended it all in 
erharity : also, to have thrown into the Tij^ris seventy 
hundredweif^ht of books, written by his own hand dur- 
ing a j>eriod of twenty years.* 

Slnlh El-Karmsinee, another celebrated saint, liad a 
beautiful daughter, whom the Sultan of his country 
sought in marriage, 'fhe holy man required three days 
to consider his sovereign's j>roposal, and in the mean 
time visited several mosques, in one of wdneh he saw a 
young man humbly occupied in prayer. Having waited 
till he had finished, he accosted him, saying, My son, 
hast thou a wife?** Being answered, “No,” he said, 
“ I have a maiden, a virtuous devotee, wlm hath learned 
the wliole of the Kur-an, and is amply endowed with 
lieauty. Dost thou desire her?” — “Who,” said the 
young man, “ will marry me to such a one as thou hast 
descrilied, when I possess no more than three dirhems?” 
“ 1 will marry thee to her,” answn*rcd the saint : “ she is 
my daughter, and 1 am IShah the son of Shiijaa £1- 
Karindnee : give me the dirhems that thou hast, that 1 
may buy a dirhem^s worth of bread, and a dirhem’s 
w'orth ol' somctliing savoury, and u dirhem’s worth of 
perfume.*’ The marriage-contract w'os |)erformcd ; but 
when the bride came to the young man, she saw a stale 
cake of bread placed upon the top of his mug; upon 
which she put on her izar, and went out. Her husband 
said, “ Now 1 perceive that the daughter of Shdh El- 
Karmanee is displeased w’ith ray poverty.” She an- 
swered, “ I did not withdraw from fear of poverty, but 
* Mirat ez-Zeman, events of the year 3S4. 
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i>n account of the weakness of thy faith, seeing- liow thou 
layest by a cake of bn^ad for the morrow. ’ * 

One of %iy friends in Cairo, Abu-1-Kasiin of Oee- 
lan, entertained me with a long relation of the mor- 
tifications and other means wliich he employed to 
attain the rank of a welee. These were chiefly self- 
denial and a jterJect reliance u[K>n Providence, lie left 
his home in a state of voluntary destitution and com- 
plete nudity, to travel through Persia and the surround- 
ing countries, and yet more distant regions if necessary, 
in search of a spiritual guide. For many days he 
avoided the habitations of men, fasting from daybreak 
till sunset, and tlnm eating nothing but a little grass or 
a few leaves or wild i'ruits, till liy degrenvs he habituated 
hirnsell to almost total abstinence I’rom every kind of 
nourishment. 11 is feet, at first blistered, and cut by 
sharp stones, soon became callous ; and in proportion to 
his reduction of food, his frame, contrary to tlic common 
course of nature, became (according to his ow n account) 
more stout and lusty. Bronzed by the sun, and with his 
black hair hanging over his shoulders (for he had abjured 
the use of the razor), he presented, in his nudity, a wild 
and ftightful appearance; and, on his first approaching 
a tow n, was siirroumied and jielted by a crowd of hoys ; 
he therefore r(it.reaU*d, and, after the example of our 
first parents, made liiiiiself a partial covering of leaves ; 
and this he always after did on similar occasions ; never 
remaining long enough in a town for his leafy a)>ron to 
wither. The abodes of mankind he always passed at a 
distance, excepting when several days' fast, while tra- 
versing an arid desert, compelled him to obtain a morsel 
* Nuzhet el-Mutaummil, &(•., section 4. 
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of biputl or a cuj) of* water iVoin the liaiul of some clia- 
ritable fellow-CToature. One thing that he j>articularly 
< I reaped was, to receive relief fn)in a sinful nftn, or from 
a (ienion in the human form. In ])assiiig over a jjarehed 
and desolate tract, w here for thi*ee days he had I’ound 
notliing to eat, not even a hhuh* of grass, nor a spring 
from which to refresh his tongue, he became overpowered 
with thirst, and j>rayed that (lod would send him a mes- 
senger with a pitcher of water. “ But,'’ said he, “ let 
tin* water be in a green Haghdadet* pitcher, that I may 
know' it to be from TJiee, and not from the Devil j and 
whcji I ask the bearer to give me to drink, let him pour 
it ov(*r my head, that 1 may not too much gratify my 
carnal desin^." — “I looked behind me,’’ he continued, 
“ and saw a man Injuring a green Baghdadee pitcher of 
water, and said to him, ‘Give me to drink;’ and he 
came up to me, and poured the contents over my lu*ad, 
and dejmrted ! By Allah it was so !“ — Il(*j()icing in this 
miracle, as a proof of his having attained to a degree of 
wilayeh (or saintshij)), and refreshed by the water, ho 
continued his way over the desert, more firm than ever 
in Iiis course of self-denial, which, though imperfectly 
followed, had been the means of his being thus distin- 
guished. But the burning thii^st rufurned shortly after, 
and he felt himself at the point of sinking under it, when 
he beheld before Idin a high hill, with a I'ivulet running 
by its base. To the summit of this hill he determined 
to ascend, by way of mortification, before he w’ould taste 
the water, and this jioint, with much ditfieulty, he 
reached at the close of day. Here standing, he saw' 
ap[»roaehing, below, a troop of horsemen, who paused 
at tlu* foot of the hill, when their chief, who was fore- 
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most, called out to liim l>y nsiTnc, *' () AI)u>I-I\asiin ! 
O (icclancc ! (’ouio down and drink!” — but, j)(‘rsuad('d 
liy this that h<' was Ihit'rs with a troop of his sons, tin* 
evil jienii, he withs1f>od tlie temptation, and remained 
stationary until the (leee.iver with liis atteiidaiiis had 
passed on, and were out of sijrht. 'flio sun had then 
set ; his thirst had somewhat ahatial : and he only drank 
a few <lrops. (’ontimiinir his wandiTiiurs in the desert, 
he found, upon a pel)l)ly plain, an old man with a long: 
white heani, wdio aeeost(‘d him, asking: of what lu; was 
in search. “ 1 am sin'king;,” he answ(*red, “ a spiritual 
ffuide; and my heart tells me that thou art the gmich* 1 
seek.” “ My sou,” said the old man, “ thou seest 
yonder a saiiit’s tomli : it is a place where prayer is 
answered ; g:o thither, »‘nter it, and seat thyself: neitlier 
t'at nj)r drink, nor sleep; hut occupy tlu^self solely, day 
an<l nif^ht, in repeatingr silently, ‘ La ilaha illa-llah * 
('Phere is no d(‘ity hut (*od); and let not any livings 
creature see thy lips move in <!oing .so ; for among: the 
peculiar virtues of these words is this, that they may he 
uttered without any motion of the lij>s. (Jo, and peace 
he oil thee Accordinjrly,” said rny friend, “ 1 went 

thitlicr. It was a small scpiare huilding:, crowned by a 
cujxda; and the <lo*or was ojicn, J entiTcd, and seated 
myself, facing: the niche, and the oblong: monument ov(*r 
the grave. It was evening', and I eommeneetT my silent 
professions of the unity, as din*cted by my gpiidi* ; and 
at dusk 1 saw a white fig'ure seah d Ix'side me, as if 
assisting in my (h'votioiial task. 1 stretched fortli niy 
liand to touch it ; but found that it was not a material 
substance : yet there it was : I saw^ it distinctly. En- 
couraged by this vision, 1 continued my task for three 
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nights aiul clays without intermission, neither eating nor 
drinking, yet increasing in strength both of body and of 
spirit ; and on the third day, 1 saw written iJ])on the 
w hitowashed walls of the tomb, and on the ground, and 
in the air, whenwer 1 turned niy eyes, Lii ilaha illa- 
lljih and whenever a entered the tomb, it fonni'd 
these words in its fliglit. By Allah it w'as so ! My 
objeet was now fully attained : I felt myself endowed 
with suj)eruatural knowledge: thoughts of my friends 
and acquaintanecs troubled me not ; but I knew w hci’e 
each of them was, in Persia, India, Arabia, and "J’lirkey, 
and what each w^as doing. I experienced an indescrib- 
able happiness. 'J'his state lasted several years ; but at 
length I Wiis insensibly enticed back to worldly objects : 
I came to this country ; my fame as a caligraphist drew 
me into the service of the government; and now sec 
what I am, decked with pelisses and shawls, and with 
this thing [a diamond order] on my breast ; too old, 1 
fear, to undergo again the self-denial necessary to re- 
store me to true happiness, though I have almost resolved 
to make the attempt.” — Soon after this conversation, he 
W'as deprived of Ins office, and died of the plague. He 
was well knowm to have passed several years as a w’ander- 
ing devotee; and his suffeTings, Combined with en- 
thusiasm, perhaps disordered his imagination, and made 
him beliefe that he really saw' tlic strange sights which 
he described to me; for there was an appearance of 
earnestness and sincerity in his manner, such as I thought 
could hardly be ussuiiied by a conscious impostor. 

Insanity, how^ever, if not of a very violent and dan- 
gerous nature, is commonly regarded by Muslims as a 
qtiality that entitles the subject of it to be esteemed as 
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a saint ; b('ing supposed to be the abstraction of the 
mind from worldJy affairs, and its total devotion to’(iod. 
This pojmlar superstition is a fertile source of imposture ; 
for, a n*f)utation for sanctify being so easily obtained 
and sujjporled, there are numbers of persons who lay 
claim to it from motives of indolence and licentiousness, 
eager to receive alms merely for performing the tricks of 
madmen, and greedy of indulging in pleasures forbidden 
by tlic law ; sueh indulgences not b('ing considered in 
their ease as transgressions, but rather us indications of 
holy frenzy. From my own observation 1 should say 
that hmaties or idiots, or im{)ostors, (‘onstitute the ma- 
jority of the jiersons reputed to he saints among the 
Muslims of the j)reserit day ; and most of those w ho are 
not more than slightly tinged with insanity are dar- 
w'ceshes. 

A reputed saint of this description, in Cairo, in w'hom 
persons of some education put groat faith, affected to 
have a juirticular regard for me. lie .several times ac- 
costed me in an abrupt manner, aetjuainted me with 
the state of my family in England, and uttered inco- 
herent predictions respecting me, all of w hich communi- 
cations, excepting one wdiich he cpialificd with an “in 
shiia-llah ” (or “ ii* it be the will of God’*), 1 must con- 
fess, proved to be true ; but 1 must also state that he was 
ucquaiiiUHl with two of my friends wiio might have ma^ 
tcrially assisted him to frame those prt'dictions, though 
they protested to me that they had not done so. The 
follow ing extract from a journal which I kept in Cairo 
during my last visit to Egy])t, will convey some idea of 
this person, w’ho will serve as a picture of many of his 
fraternity.— To-day (Nov. 6th, 1S34), as 1 was sitting 
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in the shop of the Jldsha’s booksellers, a rejMitod saint, 
whom 1 have often seen here, eamo and seated himself 
by me, and began, in a series of abrupt serilen(;es, to re- 
late to me various matters respecting me, [Mist, [iresent, 
and to eome. lie is called the skeykh ’Alee I'l-Leyseo. 
He is a poor man, su])[K)rted by alms ; tall and thin, and 
very dark, about thirty years of age, and wears nothing 
at present but a blue shirt and a girdle, and a [ladded 
red cap. “ () Efendee,*’ he sahl, “ Ihou hast been very 
anxious for some days. There is a grain of anxiety re- 
maining in thee y(!t. Do not fear. There is a letter 
coming to thee by sea, that will bring thee good news.” 
He then proceeded to tell me of the state of iny family, 
and that all were well excepting om*, whom ho par- 
ticularized by description, ami whom he stated to be then 
suftering from an intermittent fever. [This [iroved to be 
exactly true.] “Tliis affliction,” he continued, “ may 
be removed by [irayer; and the excellencitjs of the next 
night, the night of [/. <?. preceding] the lirst Friday of 
the month of llegeb, of Regeb, the holy Kegeb, are 
very great. 1 wantcHl to ask thee for something to-day ; 
but 1 feared : 1 feared greatly. Thou must la* invested 
with the wilayeh [ /. e. be made a wclec] : the welees 
love thee ; and the Prophet loves th«e. Thou must go 
to the sheykh Mustafa El-Munadee, and the sheykh 
El-Rahaee.* Thou must be a welce.” He then took 
my right hand, in the manner commonly practised in the 
(jcreinony which admits a person a ilarwccsh, and re- 
peated the Fat’hah ;t after which he added, “ I have 
admitted thee my durweesh.” Having next told me of 

* 'ITioso are two very celeliraOtl welees, 

t The openini^' chapter of the Kur-wu. 
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>«.'veral rirninistanccs relating to niy family — ii. alters of 
an unusual nature — v>itli singular niinuleness ami truth, 
he added, “ To-night, if it be the will of (»od, thou 
shall see the Proj)het in thy sleep, and El-Khidr and 
the seyyid El-lledawee. This is llegeb, and 1 wanted 
to ask thee — but 1 feared— 1 wanted to ask of thetj four 
piasters, to buy meat and bread, and oil and radishes. 
Kegel)! Uegeb! 1 have great otlices to do for thee to- 
night.*’ — Less than a shilling for all he promistid was 
little enougli : 1 gave it him for tin* trouble he had 
taken ; and ho muttered many abrupt j)rayers I’or me. — 
In the following night, however, I saw in my sleep 
neither Mohammad nor El-Khidr, nor the seyyid EI- 
Kedaw'ee, unless, like Nebuehadnezzar, I was unable, 
on awaking, to remember my dreams. 

Some reputed saints of the mom resj)cctable class, to 
avoid public notice, wear the general dress ami manners 
of their fellow'-countryriien, and betra\ no love of osten- 
tation in their acts of pic;ty and self-denial ; or Jive as 
hermits in tlesert jilaccs, depending solely upon Provi- 
dence for their support, and are objects of pious and 
(‘liaritable visits from the inhabitants of near and distant 
places, and Irom casual travellers. Others distinguish 
themselves by the habit of a darweesh, or by other pe- 
culiarities, such as a long and loose coat (called dilk) 
composed of pat dies of cloth of various colours, long 
strings of beads hung upon the neck, a ragged turban, 
and a staff* with shreds of cloth of ditfereiiL colours at- 
tached to the top ; or obtain u rcj)utation for miraculous 
j)Owers by eating glass, fire, serpents, &c. Some of 
those who arc insane, and of those who feign to be so, 
ii’o about, even in crowded cities, in a state of perfect 
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nudity, and are allowed to romniit, with impunity, acts* 
of b/utal sensuality whicdi the law, M'hen ap})ealed to, 
sliould punish with death. Such practices are forbidden 
by the religion and law even in the rases of saints ; but 
common and deeply-rooted superstition prevents their 
punishment. During the occupation of Egyf)t by the 
French, the C Commander-in -chief, Menou, applied to 
the Shcykhs (or ’lllama) of the city for their opinion 
“ respecting those persons who w ere accustomed to go 
about in the streets in a state of nudity, crying out and 
screaming, and arrogating to themselves the dignity of 
wihiyoh, relied u{)on as saints V)y the generality of the 
people, neither performing the prayers of the Muslims 
nor fasting,” asking whether such conduct was permitted 
by the religion, or contrary to the law. lie was 
answered, “ Conduct of this dcscrijition is forbidden, 
and repugnant to our religion and law, and to our tradi- 
tions.” The French General thanked them for this 
answer, and gave orders to prevent such practices in 
future, and to sci/.e every one seen thus offending; if 
insane, to confine him in the Miiaristan (or hospital and 
lunatic asylum) ; and if not insane, to cHimpcl him either 
to relinquish his disgusting habits or to leave the city.*— 
Of reputed saints of this kind, thus W',vites an enlightened 
poet, El-liedree El-Hcjazee : — 

“ Would that I had not livtjd to see every lool esteeme<l amon^' 
men as a K nth I 

Their learned men take* him os a patron ; nay, even as Lord, in 
place of the Possessor of Heaven’s throne. 


• Ll-.Tabartoe’s History, vol. iii., c'vents of the month of Shaahan> 
1215 (<V.D. 1800— ISOi;.’ 
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Fortretting (Jod, they sa>, ‘ Such a one Ironi all muukind can 
r«‘niov<* affliction.’ • 

When he di<‘s, they make for him a place of visitalitni, and 
strangera anti Aralis hurry thither iii (rrowds : 

Some of them kiss his tomb, aud some kias the thrt'shold. of the 
door, and lie' verj dust. 

Thus do the idolaters act towards their images, iioping so to 
obtain their favour.” 

These lines are quoted by El-Jabartee, in his amninl ol’ 
a very celebrated modern saint, the seyyid ’Ahre El- 
liekree (events of liabeea et-Tanee, 121 4). A brief 
history of this person will not be here misplaced, as it 
will j)resent a good illustration of the general character 
and actions of those insane individuals vthoarc commonly 
regarded as saints. 

The seyyid ’Alec El-lk^kree was a mej/.oob (or insane 
person) who w’as considered an eminent welce, and much 
trusted in : for several years he used to walk naked about 
the streets of Cairo, with a shaven face, bearing a long 
iicbboot (or siaft), and uttering confused language, which 
the people attentively listened to, and interpreted accord- 
ing to their desires and the exigencies of their states. 
He was a tall, spare man, and sometimes wore a shirt and 
a cotton skull-cap ; but he was generally bareiiioted and 
naked. The rcs])eet with which he was treated induced 
a woman, who was culled the slieykliah Arnmoonoh, to 
imitate his cxaiiijdc iiirther than decency allowed : she 
followed him w hitliersoever he went, covered at first 
with her eezar (or largo cotton veil thrown over the 
head and body), and muttering, like him, confused lan- 
guage. Entering private houses with him, she used to 
ascend to the liareems, and gained the faith of the 
woinen^ who presented her with money and clothes, and 
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spread abnaid that the shevkli (’Alee) had hailu^d upon 
her, and afleeted her with religious frenzy, so that she 
ha<l heeoriK* a weleeyeh, or fciiialo saint. Afterwards, 
beeouiing: iiion* iusaiH* and intoxicated, she uncovered 
her fae(‘, aiul ]>nt on the clothing: of a man ; and thus 
attired slie still accompanied the sheykh, and the two 
wandere<l about, followed by numbers of childn'n and 
common vagabonds; some of whom also stripped ofi’ 
their clothes in imitation of the sheykh, and foll(»wed, 
dancing; their mad actions being attributed (like tliose 
of the >\oman) to religious frenzy, induced by his look 
or touch, which converted them into saints. Th(‘ vulgar 
and young, who daily followed them, consequently in- 
creased in numbers ; and some of them, in j)assing 
through tlic market-strc(*ts, snatched away goods from 
the shops, thus exciting great commotion viherever they 
M'cnt. WJten the sheykh sat <lown in any ])laee, the 
crowd stopjK'd, and the people presseil to see him and 
his mad com}»anions. On these oc(*asions the. woman 
used to mount u]>on the. mastabah of a shop, or ascend 
a hillock, ami utter disgusting language, sometimes in 
Arabic, and sometimes in Turkish, \\hile many jaTson? 
among lu'r audienc<? would kiss her liands to den\<‘ a 
blessing. After having j)ersevercd for some tinie in 
this course, none preventing them, the party entered 
one day the lane leading from the princii)al street of the 
city to the house of the Kudee, and were seized by a 
Turkish oflicer tlierc residing, name Jaafar Kashif, who, 
lia\ing lu’ought them into his house, gave the sheykh 
some food, and drove out the spectators, retaining the 
woman and the mejzoobs, wiioni he ])laced in confine- 
ment: he then liberated tlie siieykh ’Alee, brought out 
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the woman and the mojzoobs and boat them, sent the 
woman to the Maristjin, and there confined her, and set 
at largo the rest, after they hail prayed for mercy, and 
<*lotlied thcms(‘lvcs, and recovered from their intoxica- 
tion. The woman remained awhile confined in the 
Maristdn, and, w lien liberated, lived alone as a sht'ykhah, 
lielievcd in by men and women, and honoured as a saint 
with visits and festivals. 

The seyyid 'Alee, after he had thus been dejirived of 
his companions and imitators, was constrained to lead a 
difl'erent kiml of life. lie had a ciinnin*^ brother, who, 
to turn the folly of this saint to a g:ood account, and fill 
his own purse (secun^ liow grreat faitli the people placed 
in him, as the Egyjitians are prone to do in such a case), 
confined him in his house, and clothed him, asserting 
that he had his permission to do so, and that he liad been 
invested with the dignity of Kutb. Thus he contriveil 
to attract crowds of persons, men and women, to visit 
him. lie forba<le him to shave his beard, whitdi con- 
setpiently grew' to its full size ; and his body became fat 
and stout from abumlance of food and rest ; for, while 
ho went about naked, he w'as, as before mentioned, of a 
lean figure. During that period lie used generally to 
pass the night wandering, without food, through the 
streets, in winter and summer. Having now' servants to 
wait upon him, whether sleeping or waking, he passed 
his time in idleness, uttering confused and incoherent 
words, and sometimes laugliing and soiiu'times scolding ; 
and in the course of his idle locpiaeity he could not hut 
let full some words a])plicablc to the affairs of some of 
Ids listening visitors, who attributed such expressions to 
his supernatural knowledge of the thoughts of their 
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hoarts, and interpreted them as warnings or ])ropliccies. 
Men and women, and particular!}' the wives ol* the 
jifrandecs, flocked to him with presents and votive offer- 
ings, which enriched the coffers of ids brother ; and the 
honours winch lie received ceased not witli his death. 
II is funeral was attended by multitudes from every 
(juartcr. llis brother buried him in the mosque of Esh- 
Shanubee, in the quarter of the Ezliekceyeh, made for 
him a maksoorah (or railed enclosure) and an oblong 
monument over the grave, and fr(‘quently rejiaircd 
thither with readers of the Kur-an, miinshids to sing 
odes in his honour, flag-bearers, and other persons, who 
W'ailed and screamed, rubbed their faces against the bars 
of llie window' before his grave, and caught the air of 
the place in their hands to thrust it into tiieir bosoms 
and pockets. Men and women (;ame crowding togetiier 
to visit his tomb, bringing votive offerings and w'ax 
candles, and eatables of various kinds to distribute for 
his sake to the pwor.* — The oblong monument over his 
grave, resembling a large chest, was covered, wdien I 
was in Cairo, with a black stuff ornamented by a line of 
words from the K nr-an, in white characters, surrounding 
it. A servant who accomjianied me during my rides 
and w'alks used often to stop as we passed this tomb, and 
touch the wooden bars of the window above mentioned 
with his right hand, which he then kissed to obtain a 
blessing. 

In most cases greater lionoiir is paid to a reputed saint 
after his death than he receives in his life. A small, 
square, wdiitew'ashcd building, crowned with a dome, is 

* El JaliJirtpe’s History, vol. ii.. obituary of the year 1207, and ev *‘nta 
of llejfb, ’.200 : and vol.' iii., eveuU ol'Kaboea et-Tainee, 1214. 
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jroncrally creotod as liis tomb, surrounding an oblong 
monument of stone, brick, or wood, which is immediately 
over the sepulchral vault. At least one such building 
forms a conspicuous object close by, or within, almost 
every Arab village ; for the dirierent villages, and dif- 
ferent quarters of every tow'n and city, have their re- 
sj)cctive patron saints, whose tombs arc Irequently 
visited, and are the scenes of periodit'al festivals, gene- 
rally celebrated once in every year. The tombs of many 
very eminent saints are mosques ; and some of these are 
large and han<Isome edifices, the monument being under 
a large and lofty dome, and surrounded by an enclosure 
of wooden railings, or of elegantly worked bronze. In 
these buildings also, and in some others, the monument 
is covered w itli silk or cotton stufi‘ ornamented with words 
from the Kur-dn, which form a band around it. Many 
buildings of the more simple kind erected in honour of 
saints, and some of the larger descTiption, arc mere 
cenota])hs, or cover only some relic of the i)ersoh to 
w hom they are dedicated. The tombs and cenotaphs or 
shrines of saints are visited by numerous persons, and on 
frequent occasions ; most commonly on a particular day 
of the week. The object of the visitor, in general, is to 
perform some meritorious act, such as taking bread, or 
other food, or money, for the poor, or distributing water 
to the thirsty, on accx)unt of the saint, to increase his 
rewards in heaven, and at the same time to draw down a 
blessing on himself ; or to perform a sacrifice of a sheep, 
goat, calf, or other animal, which he has vowed to offer, 
if blessed with some specific object of desire, or to obtain 
general blessings ; or to implore the saints* intercession 
in some case of need. The flesh of the devoted animal 
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is ^ivoii to the poor. The visitors also often take with 
palm-branches, or sprigs of myrtle, or roses oi- 
other flowers, to lay upon the monument, as they do 
when they visit the tombs of their relations. The visitor 
walks round the monument, or its enclosure, from left to 
right, or with his left side towards it (as the jjilgrims do 
round the Kaabeh), som(*times ])ausing to touch its four 
angles or corners with his right hand, which he then 
kisses; and recites the opening chapter of the Kiir-an 
(the Fat’hah) standing before one or t;ach of its four 
sides. tSorno visitoi's repeat also the chapter of Ya-Seeii 
(the 36*th), or employ a person to recite this, or even 
the wdiole of the Kur-.‘ln, for hire. The reciter alter- 
wards declares that he transfere the merit of this work 
to the soul of the deceased saint. Any j)rivato petition 
the visitor offers up on his own account, imploring a 
favourable answer for the sake of the saint, or through 
his intercession ; holding his hands before his face like 
an open book, and then drawing them down his face. 
Many a visitor, on entering the tomb, kisses the 
threshold, or touches it with his right hand, w'hich he 
then kisses; and, on passing by it, j)crsons often touch 
the window, and kiss the hand thus honoured. 

The great periodical or annual festivals are observed 
with additional ceremonies, and by crowds of visitors. 
These are called Moolids (more pro|)erly Mdlids) ; and 
are held on the anniversary of the birth of the saint, or 
in commemoration of that event. Persons are then hired 
to recite the Kur-an in and near the tomb, during the 
day ; and others, chiefly darweeshes, employ themselves 
during the night in performing zikrs, which consist in 
repeating the name of God, or the profession of his 
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unity, &C!., in clioriis, accomjMUiying: fh(* words l»y (*or- 
tain motions of the head, hands, or whole body ; muri- 
sliids, at int(^rvals, singing religions odes or love-songs 
daring these j»er forma nees to the aeeornf)animent of a 
nay, whieh is a kind of thile, or the arghool, which is a 
double reed-j)i])e. Theses moolids are seemes of rejoicing 
and of traffic, which men and lM>ys and girls attend, to 
eat sweetmeats, and drink eoftbe and sherbets, or to 
amuse themselves with swinging, or turning on a whirli- 
gig, or witnessing the feats of conjurors, or the ja^rform- 
anocs (»f dancers ; and to whieh tradesmen repair to sell 
or barter their goods. The visitors to the gi t‘at moolids 
of the seyyid Ahmad El-liedawee, at Tanta, in the 
Delta of Egypt, whieh are great fairs as well as religious 
ft'stivals, are almost as iiumenHis as the pilgrims at 
M(*kkeh. During a inoolid, the inhabitants ol‘ the 
houses in the neighbourhood of the tomb bang lamps 
before their houses, and spend a great jjart of the night 
listening to the story-tellers at the cotree-shoi)s or attend- 
ing the zikrs. 

These latt,(*r jierforrnanees, though so common among 
the Arabs, are inconsistent with the spirit of the Mo- 
harnmadun religion, and espe(‘ially w ith respeet to music, 
whieh was not enf|)loyed in religious eeremonies until 
after the s<‘(!ond century of the Flight. 'Pin? Iman Aboo 
llekr Ef-'rosee, b<Mng aske<I whether it were lawful or 
not to be presf'iit w ith y)eople wdio assembled in a eertain 
j)laee, and read a j)ortion of the Kur-dn ; and, after a 
niunshid bad recited some poetry, would dance, and 
become excited, and play upon tambourines and pipes, — 
answered, that such ])raeticcs were vain, ignorant, and 
cnoiic‘Ous, not ordaine<l by the Kur-dn or the Traditions 
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of the Projjhet, hut invented by those Israelites who 
worshipped the (iolden Calf; that the Prophet and his 
companions used to sit so quietly that a bird might alight 
upon the head of any one of them and not be disturbed ; 
that it was ineuiiihent on the Sultan and his vicegerents 
to prevent such persons from entering the mosques and 
other places for tli^se j>urposes ; and that no one who 
believed in (Jod and the Last Da}" should be jiresent 
with them, or assist them in their vain j)erformanees : 
such, he asserted, was the opinion of‘ the Inuiins of the 
Muslims.* Some eminent doctors, however, have con- 
tended for the lawfulness of these practices.! 

Of the various orders of darweeshes, to which so many 
of tlie reputed saints belong, it is unnecessary here to 
say more than that they differ chiefly in unim})ortant 
regulations and rites, such as particular forms of prayer 
and modes of zikr; that some distinguish themselves by 
peculiar drosses ; and that a few pursue a wandering life 
and subsist on alms. 


IV. — On the Apparel, &c. or Mourmnc;. 

(See i>age 36.) ^ 

The wearing of mourning appears to have been a 
custom of both .sexes among the Arabs in earlier times, 
for the 'black clothing which distinguished the ’Abbasee 
Khalcefehs and their officers was originally assumed in 
testimony of grief for the death of the Imam Ibrahecni 
Ibn Mohammad. It has. however, ceased to be worn 


• El-Is-hakee, rt*igii of El-MulH^vekkil. 
f DeSjiry, ‘ Clmtstouiiuhie -\r.il>u,’ tome i. pp. 12~% 123, 2ndc edit. 
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by men, as indicating a want of resignation to the decrees 
of Providence, and is only assumed by women on the 
occasion of the death of a husband or near relation, and 
not for an elderly person. In the former cases they dye 
their shirts, head-veils, taec-veils, and handkerchiefs, of 
a blue or almost black colour, with imligo ; and some- 
times, w ith the same dye, stain theii^ands and arms as 
high as the elbows, and smear the w^s of their apart- 
ments. They generally abstain from wearing any article 
of dress of a bright colour, leave their hair unbraiiled, 
and deck therns(dv(*s with few' or no ornaments. They 
also coas(; to make use of perfumes, kohl, and henna, and 
often turn upside-down the carpets, mats, cushions, and 
coverings of the deewnns. 


V. — On the Occupations of the IIareem. 

(See page 44.) 

Next to the service of the husband or master, the care 
of her children, and attending to other y^id is pen sable 
domestic duties, the most im])ortant occupation of the 
wife or concubine-slave is that of S[)iririing or w'caving 
or needle- work, “fitting for an hour employed with 
the distaff is better for women,” said the Projihet, ‘‘ than 
a year's worshij) ; and for every piece of cloth woven of 
the thread spun by them they shall receive the reward of 
a martyr.” — ’A'isheh, the Prophet s wife, thus declared 
the merit of spinning. “ Tell the women what 1 say : 
There is no w'oman who spins until she hath clothed 
herself but all the angels in the Seven Heavens pray for 
forgiveness of her sins ; and she will go forth from her 
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j?ravo on the diiy of jiulprment wearing a ro])e of Para- 
dise, and with a veil uj)c>n her head, and before her shall 
be an angel, and on her right an angel who will hand 
her a draught, of the water of Selsebc^el ; and another 
angel will eorne to her, and carry her upon his wings, 
and bear her to I^iradiso. And when slie enters Para- 
disc, eighty thou^u^ maidens will meet her, each maiden 
bringing a diH'erent robe ; and she will have mansions ()f 
emeralds with three liundred ilo(»rs, at each of w’hieh 
doors will stand an angel with a j)ro.sent from the Lord 
of the throne.’'* — The arts above inentiormd are pursued 
l)y the feinah's in the liareemsof the miihlle and higher 
classes. “Their leisure-hours are mostly spent in work- 
ing with the noodle; particularly in embroid(‘ring hand- 
kerchiefs, head-veils, &c., u]>on a frame called ‘ mens(‘j,' 
with coloured silks and gold. Many women, even in 
the houses of the w'ealthy, replenish their ])rivate })urse^ 
by ornamenting bandkerehiefs, and other thing’s in this 
manner, and employing a dellaleb (or female broker) 
to take them to the market, or to other harcerns, foi* 

sale.”t ^ 

Thus it w'as in ancient (Ircece. \Vc are tohi of An- 
dromache, that — 

Fjit in the riose recesses of the dome, 
l’en.siv<> she plyM the nielanrlioly loom ; 

A growing work employ’d her secret hours, 

C!onfus'dly ^fuy with iiitermiiii(]ed flowers.:^ 

Such also, until the decline of the Empire, was the huhit 
of the Roman matrons. Of Augustus it is said, that his 

* Nnzhet. el-Mnta^mmil, &r., section tln' seventh. 

•f- ‘ Modern l*;<rypti.ins,’ vol. iii. chap. xix. 

J Poptj's ‘ ffomer's Iliad/ book xxii. linos SCC-O. 
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ordinary apparel was entirely of tlie inanufaeturc of his 
w'ife, sister, daughter, and nieces.* 


VI. — On Pjiksents.— (See page 51.) 

The faistom of giving ])resents on the occasion of 
paying a visit, or previously, which i? of such high an- 
li(juity as to be mentioned in the book of (Jencsis,t has 
confiniiod to prevail in the East to tliis day. Presents 
of provisions of some kind, wax candles, &c., arc sent to 
j)orsons about to celebrate any festivity, by those who 
arc to be liis guests : but after i»Jiying a mere visit of 
ceremony, and on some other occasions, only money is 
commonly given to the servants of the person visited. 
In cither case, the latter is expected to return the com- 
pliment on a similar occasion by presents of equal value. 
'J''o reject a present generally gives great offence ; being 
regarded as an insult to him who has offered it. When a 
]>cr.«ion arrives from a foreign country, he generally 
brings some articles of the produce or merchandise of 
that country as presents to his friends. Thus, ]>ilgrims 
returning from the holy places bring water of Zeinzcni, 
dust from the Prophet’s tomb, &e., for this purpose. — 
Horses, and male and female slaves, ar(‘ seldom given 
but In' kings or great men. 


VII. — On Marriage. — (Sec page Gl, et .soq.) 

Marriage is regarded by the Muslims in general as a 
]»ositive duty ; and to neglect it, without a sufficient 

• Suet. Aug. 73. t Ctiap. xxxii. ver. 13. 

VOL. III. K 
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excuse, subjects a man to severe reproach. “ When a 
servant [of God],” said the Prophet, “marries, verily 
he {perfects half his religion.”’*' He once asked a man, 
“Art thou married V” The man answered, “No.” 
“ And art thou," said he, “ sound and healthy ?” The 
answer was, “Yes.” “Then,” said Mohammad, “thou 
art one of the brothers of the devils ; for the most 
W'icked among you are the unmarried ; and the most vile 
among your dead arc the unmarried ; moreover the mar- 
ried are those who are acquitted of filthy conversation ; 
and by Him in whose hands is my soul, the devil hath 
not a weapon more cficetive against the virtuous, both 
men and women, than the neglect of marriage.”f Some 
remarks on this subject, and on the advarHages of mar- 
riage, have been made in a preceding note on infancy 
and education. 

The number of wives whom a Muslim may have at 
the same time is four. He may marry free women, or 
take concubine slaves, or have of both these classes. It 
is the opinion of most j)ersons, I Mieve, among the 
more strictly religious, that a man may not have more 
than four women, whether they be wives alone, or con- 
cubine slaves alone, or of both classes together ; but the 
practice of some of the Companion^ of the Proj)het, who 
cannot be accused of violating his [)recepts, affords a 
strong argument to the contrary. 'Alee, it is said, “ was 
the most devout of the Companions ; but he bad four 
wdves and seventeen concubines l>csides, and married, 
after Ffitimeh (may’ God be well pleased with her!), 
among all that he married and divorced, more than two 

• Mishkat vol. ii. p. "fl. 

■}■ Nuahet el-MutUHmiml, itc., section i . 
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ljundrcd women : and sometimes he included four wives 
ill one contract, and sometimes divorced four at one time, 
taking other four in their stead.’ * 71iis may perhaps 
be an exaggerated statement : but it is certain tliat the 
custom of keeping an unlimited number of concubines 
was common among wealthy Muslins in the first century 
of the Mohammadan era, and has so continued. The 
famous author of the work above quoted urges the ex- 
ample of Solomon to prove that the possession of numerous 
(concubines is not inconsistent with ])icty and good 
moral ; not considering that God in the beginning made 
one male and but one female. 

A Muslim may divorce his wife twice, and each 
time take her back. This he may do, even against 
her wish, during a fixed jicriod, which cannot extend 
beyond three months, unless she be mcemte^ in which 
latter case she must wait until the birth of her child 
before she will be at liberty to contract a new mar- 
riage. During this period the husband is obliged to 
maintain her. If he divorce her a third time, or by a 
triple sentence, he cannot take her again unless with 
her own consent, and by a new contract, and after 
another marriage has been consummated between her 
and another husbancT, and this husband also has di- 
vorced her. 

It is not a common custom, especially among the 
middle ranks, for an Arab to have more than one wufo at 
the same time ; but there arc few of middle age who 
have not had several different wives at different periods, 
tempted to change by the facility of divorce. The case 
or ’Alee has been mentioned above. Mugheyroh Ibn 

* Nuzhet cl-MutaSinmil, &c., setlioii i. 

K 9 
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Sh/,'a1)oli inarricul eighty women in the course of his life 
and several more remarkable instances of the love of 
change are recorded by Arab writers : the most extraor- 
dinary case of this kind that I have met with was that of 
Mohammad Ibn Et-Tciyib, the dyer, of Jlaghdad, who 
died in the year of the Flight 423, aged eighty-five 
years ; of whom it is related, on most resi)cctable au- 
thority, that he married more than nine hundred women If 
Supposing, therefore, that he married his first wife when 
he was fifteen years of age, ho must have had, on the 
average, nearly thirteen wives annum. The women, 
in general, cannot of course marry so many successive 
husbands, not only because a woman cannot have more 
than one husband at a time, but also bccaiKse she cannot 
divorce her husband. There have been, however, many 
instances of Arab women who have married a surprising 
number of men in rapid succession. Among these may 
be mentioned Ilrnm Kharijeh, who gave occasion to a 
proverb on this subject. This woman, who was of the 
tribe of Bojoeleh, in El-Yemcn, married upwards of 
forty husbands ; and her son Kharijeh knew not who 
was his father. She used to contract a marriage in the 
quickest possible manner: a man saying to her, “ Khit- 
bun ” (betrothal), she replied, “"Nik-hun” (marriage), 
and thus became his lawful w'ifc. She had a very nume- 
rous progeny ; several tribes originating from her.f 
For the choice of a wdfe, a man generally relies on 
his mother, or some other near female relation, or a pro- 
fessional female betrother (who is called “ khatibch”) ; 

• Nnzhet &c., section 1. 

Mir-at ez-Kenian, events of tlie year above mentioned. 

J Idem, Proverbs of ibc Aratig; and Kumoos, roce “kharaja.” 
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for there are many vt orncn who perform tliis office; for 
hire. The law allows him to sec the face of the female 
whom he proposes to marry previously to his making 
the contract ; but in the present day tins' liberty is sel- 
dom obtained, excepting among the lower orders. Un- 
less in this case, a man is not allow'ed to see unveiled 
any woman but his ow'n w'ife or slave, and those women 
to whom the law prohibits his uniting himself in mar- 
riage ; nay, according to some, he is not allowed to 
“see” his own niece unveiled, though he may not 
marry her. It should be ad<led, that a slave nia}" law- 
fully see the face of his ow'n mistress ,* hut this privilege 
is seldom granted in the present day to any slave but a 
eunuch. An infringement of the law above mentioned is 
held to be extremely sinful in both parties : “The curse 
of God,” said the Prophet, “ is on the seer and the 
seen yet it is very often 'disregarded in the case of 
W'omen of the low'or orders, 

A man is forbidden, by the Kur-dn* and the Sunneh, 
to marry his mother or other ascendant ; daughter, or 
other descendant ; his sister, or half sister ; the sister of 
his father or mother or other ascendant ; his niece, or 
any of her descendants ; his foster-mother w ho has 
suckled him five tiftics in the course of the first two 
years, or a w'oman ndated to him by milk in any of the 
degree's w’hich would j>reclude his marriage with her if 
she were similarly related to him by consanguinity ; the 
mother of his wife, even if he has not consummated his 
marriage with his wife; the daughter of his wife, if he 
lias consummated his marriage with the latter (but if he 
has not done so, and this wife is divorced from him, or 
* * Chuptcr iv. vv. 2G, 27, 
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(lead, he may iiiarry her daughter); his father’s wi A* , 
aiid‘ his son’s wife; and to have at the same time two 
wives who arc sisters, or aunt and niece : he is forbidden 
also to marry his uneniancipated slave, or another man's 
slave if he has already a free wife ; and to marry any 
woman but one of his owm faith, or a Christian, or a 
Jewess. A Mohammadan woman, how'cver, may only 
marry a woman of her own faitli. An unlawful inter- 
course with any woman prevents a man from marrying 
any of her relations who would be forbidden to him if 
she w'ere his w'ife. 

The reader has already seen that a cousin (the daughter 
of a paternal uncle) is often chosen as a wife, on account 
of the tie of blood, wliicli is likely to attach her more 
strongly to her husband, or on ac(.*ount of an affection 
conceived in early years. Parity of rank is generally 
much regard(*d ; and a man is often unable to obtain as 
his wife the daughter of one of a dilfereut ])rofcssion or 
trade ; or a younger daughter when an elder remains 
unmarried, A girl is often maiTied at the age of 
twelve years, and sometimes at ten, or even nine : the 
usual period is between twelve and sixteen years. At 
the age of thirteen or fourteen she may be a mother. 
The young men marry a fewr years hitcr. 

The most important requisite in a wife is religion. 
The Prophet said, ‘‘A virtuous wife is better than the 
w’orld and all that it contains.” “ A virtuous W'ife,” 
said Lukmiiri, “is like a crown on the head of a king; 
and a wicked wife is like a heavy burden on the back of 
an old man,” Among the other chief requisites are 
agrecableneas of temper, and beauty of form (undimi- 
iiishcd by any defect or irregularity of features or mem- 
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l)ors), moderation in llie amount of dowry required, and 
jjfood birth. It is said, “ If thou iiiarr}^ not a virgin 
[which is most desirable], marry a divorced woman, and 
not a w^idow ; for the divorced woman will respect thy 
wonls when thou sayost, ‘ If there were any good "in 
thee thou hadst not been divorced w hereas the w'idow' 
will say, ‘ May God have mercy on such a one ! he hath 
lei’t me to one unsuited to me.* ’* Hut according to an- 
other sidfish maxim, the woman most to be avoided is 
she who is divorced from a man by whom she has had a 
child ; for her heart is with him, and she is an enemy to 
the man who marries her after.* — Modesty is a requisite 
upon whieh too iimch stress cannot be laid ; but this, to 
an English reader, requiics some explanation. ’Alee 
asked his w'ife Fatimeh, “ Who is the best of women V” 
She answered, “ She wdio sees not men, and whom they 
see not.”t Modesty, therefore, in the opinion of the 
Muslims, is most eminently shown by a woman's con- 
cealing her person ami restraining her eyes ironi men. 
“ The best rank of men [in a mosque],” said the Prophet, 
“ is the trout ; and the best rank of women is the rear 
that is, those most distant from the men : but better than 
even these are the women who pray at homc.§ — Fruit- 
fulness is also a desirable qualincation to be considered 
in the choice of a wife; “ it may be known in maidens,” 
saith the Prophet, ** from their relations ; because, ge- 
nerally speaking, kindred arc similar in disposition, &c,”|| 
Lastly, contentment is to he enumerated among the re- 
quisites. It is said, on the same authority, “ Verily the 

* Nuxbot ft-Muta’immil, &c., section 4. t Idem, section 6. 

+ Mis'.ik.'it ol-\tnsalK*eh, vol. i. p. S5S9. $ Idem, vol. i. p. 223. 

II Idem, vol. ii. p. IS. 
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best of women are those that are most content with 
little.”* To obtain a contented and submissive w'ifo, 
many men make their selection from among the classes 
inferior to them in rank. Others, with a similar view, 
prefer a concubine slave in the place of a wife. 

The consent of a girl not arrived at the age of puberty 
is not required : her father, or, if he is dead, her nearest 
adult male relation, or a guardian a{>pointed by will or 
by the Kadee, acts as her w'ckeel, or deputy, to effect 
the marriage-contract for her. If of age, she appoints 
her own dejmty. A dowry is rcHjuired to legalize the 
marriage; and the least dow'ry allow'ed by the law is. 
ten dirhems, or drams of silver, about five shillings of 
our money. Mohammad married certain of his wives 
for a dowTV of ten dirhems and the household neces- 
saries, which were a hand-mill to grind the corn, a 
water-jar, and a pillow of skin or leather stuffed w ith the 
fibres of the palm-tree, which are called “ Iccf but 
some he married for a dowry of five hundred dirhems, f 
With the increase of wealth and luxury, dowries have 
increased in amount ; but to our ideas they are still 
trifling, a sum equivalent to about tw^enty ])o(inds sterling 
being a common dowry among Arabs of the middle 
classes for a virgin, and half or a third or quarter of that 
sum for a divorced woman or a widow. Two-thirds of 
the sum is usually paid before making the contract, and 
.the remaining portion held in reserve, to be paid to the 
woman in case of her divorce or in case of the husband's 
death, ^'he father or guardian of a girl under age re- 
ceives the former portion of her dowry ; but it is con- 


* MiNlikat el-MasHl>eeh, vol. ii. p. 79. 
t Nuzliot t‘l-Muta\niinil, &c'., bectiun 4. 
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?!’H]orod as lior properfj'^, and he generally expends it, 
with an additional sum from his own purse, in the pur- 
el:a.s<* of necessary furniture, dress, &e., for lier, which 
the hushsrid can never take from her against her own 
wish. 

The marriugo-contrfiet is generally, in the present 
day, merely verbal ; but sometimes a certificate is written 
and sealed by the Kadee. The most aj>provo<l or pro- 
pitious j)criod for this act is the month of Showwdl ; the 
most uri propitious, Moharram. The oidy ])ersons whose 
])resen<!c is re(juired to jjerform it arc the bridegroom 
(or his deputy), the bride’s deputy (who is the bc- 
trothor), two male witnesses, if such can be easily pro- 
cured, and the Kadee, or a schoolmaster or some other 
person, to recite a khutbeh, w’hich consists of a few 
wor<ls in praise of God, a form of blessing on the Pro- 
[dict, and some f)assages of the Kur-an respecting mar- 
riage. They all recite the FatM^ah (or oi>cning chapter 
of the Kur-iin), after w hitdi the bridegroom pays the 
money, 'fhe latter and the bride’s deputy then seat 
themselves on the ground, fa(rc to face, and grasp each 
other's right hand, raising the thumbs, and ])ressirig 
them against each other. Previously to the khutbeh, 
the person who itjcites this formula jdaccs a handker- 
chief over the two joined hamls ; and after the khutbeh 
he ditrtates to the two contracting i)arties4Bliat they are 
to say. The betrother generally uses the following or a 
similar form of words : — “ I betroth to tboc my daughter 
[or her for w hom I act as dejmty] such a one [naming 
the bride], the virgin [or the adult virgin, &c.], for a 
dowry of such an amount.” The bridegroom answers, 
“ 1 accept from thee her betrothal to myself.” This is 
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ail that, is absolutely necessary ; but the address and 
reply are usually repeated a second and third time, anH 
are often ex])ressed in fuller forms of words. 'J'he con- 
tract is concluded with the recital of the Fut’hah by all 
persons present. 

Tills betrothal, or marria5re-<*on tract, is often per- 
formed several years before the consuniination, when 
the two parties are yet children, or durinjr the infancy of 
the pirl ; but generally not more than about ei^bt or ten 
days before that event. The houstdiold fiirnitiin’ and 
dress prepared for the bride are sent by her family to 
the brideproom’s house, usually conveyed by a train of 
camels, two or three or more days before she is con- 
ducted thither. 

The feasts and ])rocessions which are now to be men- 
tioned are only observed in the case of a virgin-bride; a 
widow or divorced woman being remarried in a private 
manner. I describe thi m chiefly in aecorduii(‘e with 
the usages of Cairo, w hich a)>pear to me most agrecahlc, 
in general, with the descriptions and allusions in the 
present work. — The jx»rio<l most commonly ajiproved for 
the consiirainatioii of marriage is the eve of Friday, or 
tliat of Monday. JVeviously to this event the bride- 
groom once or twice or more fro(|uen*ly gives a feast to 
his friends, and for several nights his house and the 
houses of hipiear iieiglibours are usually illuminateil hy 
numerous clusters of lamps, or by lanterns, suspended in 
front of them; some, to cords drawn across the street. 
'J'o these or other cords arc also suspended small flags, 
or square pieces of silk, each of two different colours, 
generally red and green. Some say that the feast or 
feasts should bo given on the occasion of the contract ; 
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Dtliors, on llic coiisiinmmlioii ; olliers, again, on botli 
these occasi(>iis.* The usual eusloni of the peoj)le of 
Cairo is to give a feast on the night iimneiliaUilv j)re- 
eeding that of the eonsuinmation, and another on the 
latter niglit; hut some coniincnee their feasts earlier, 
llespeeling marriage-feasts, the Prophet said, ‘‘The first 
day's t'east is an iiuaiinbent duty ; and the seeond tlay's, 
a sunneh ordinanee ; and the third day's, for ostentation 
and iiotorii’ty ami lie forbade eating at the feast iri‘ 
the ostentatious. t It is a ]>oMtive tluty to aeeept an in- 
viutioii to a imuTiiigc feitsl or other lawi'ul enierlain- 
iiieiit ; hut tlie guest is not obliged to t‘at.J The 
persons invited, and all intimate friend.s, generally send 
presiMils of jiroN isiou.-. of -oiue kind a day or two hejbrc, 
Th<* Prophet taiight that marriage- feasts should be 
frugal : the Ijest that he gave was with one goat.§ lie 
approved of demonstrations nf joy at the eolehration of a 
marriage v>ilh songs, ami, according to one traflition, by 
the beating of deris (or taiidwuriries) ; but in unotber 
tradition the latter praeti(!e is eondemned.lj The pre- 
ferable mode of entertaining the guests is by the per- 
formance of a zikr. 

The bride is conduetod to the bridegroom’s bouse, in 
tl»e afternoon immediately preeedirig the night of t'on* 
summation. On the day next jireeed’.ng that on which 
she is conducted thither she goes to public bath, 
accompanied liy a numlaT of lier bunule relations and 
friends. 7'he procession generally pursues a ciix;uitous 

* • ♦'l-Mutaamiiiil, X:c.. s' ction 8 . f Ibitl. 

J Iliii). ; anti Miitlik^t v<»l. ij. p, 10'>. 

y Misbkat fl-MasulwoTi, vol.’ ii. p. K-l. 

|! Nuy.hft i*l-Mut.*iiran»il, \'c.,/wo/«U'/rtfo; aiif) Mislikatt el-Masitwh, 
vui. ii. p. 89. 
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route, i'or tlie sake of greater display, and, on leaving 
the house, turns to tlie right. In Cairo the bride walks 
under a canopy of silk borne by four men, with om? of 
her near female relations on each side of her. Young 
unmarried girls walk before her ; these are preec<led by 
the married ladies ; and the procession is headt'd and 
closed by a few' musicians with drums and hautboys. 
I'he bride wears u kind of pasteboard crown, or cap, 
and is completely veiled from the view' of spectators by 
a Kashiii(‘er shawl placed over her crown and whole 
|>crson ; hut some handsome ornaments of the head are 
attoched citernally. The other women are drest in the 
best of their walking-attire. In the case, however, of a 
bride of high rank or of wealth, the ladies ride upon 
high-saddled asses, without imisie or canoj)y ; and the 
bride is only distinguished by a Kasbrneer shawl instearl 
of the usual black silk cov(*ring, one or more eunuchs 
sometimes riding at the lieail. In the bath, after the 
ordinary operations of wuslting, &c., a feast is made, and 
the })arty are often entertained by female singers. 
Having returned in the same manner to her home, the 
bride’s friends there juirtakc of a similar entertainment 
with Iier. Her bands and feet are then stained with 
henna, and her eyes ornamented with kohl ; and her 
friends give her small j»rcsents of money, and take their 
leave. “It j| a sunneh ordinance that the bride wash 
her feet in a clean vessel, and sprinkle tlie water in the 
corners of the ehaiiiher, that a blessing may result from 
this. She should also brightcui her face, and ])ut on the 
l>est of her apjmrel, and adorn her eyes with kohl, aruf 
stain [her hands and feet] with henna [as above men- 
tioned] ; and she should uhstuiii, during the first week, 
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from eating anything that coiitaiiiH musturd, and rroiii 
viiiepar and sour apples/’* 

Tlie bride is eonducted to the house of ihe bridegroom 
(on the rollowing duv) in the same maiiiK'r as to the 
hath, or with nuire pomp. In Cairo, tlie briilul proces- 
sions of ])erson« of very high rank are eondueteil with 
singular dis])Iay. The train is usually Invaded by 
Imliboiis and imisieians, and a water-carrier loaded with 
a goat’s-skin filled with .sand and water, of very great 
weight, which is often borne for many hours be fort*, as 
well as during the procession, merely to amuse tlui spec- 
tators by this feat of strength. TJien loliow (interrupteil 
by groups of male or linnale tluneers, jugglers, iVc.) 
numerous d(‘0orated op<*n waggons, or cars, each of 
which eontuins several im'inlx'rs of soim* ])arti<''ilar ttu<le 
or art engaged in their ordinary oecuj)atioi)s, or oin* >u(*h 
|K*rson with attendants: in one, fV»r in>tance, a kaliwcjce, 
with his assistants and pots and CMips and fire, making 
coHec for tin; spectators; in a s(*cond, makers of sweet- 
meats; in u tliird, makers of pancakes (fate«*relis) ; in a 
fourth, silk-lace manufacturers; in a fifth, a silk-weaver, 
with his loom ; in a sixth, tinners of coj)per v(‘s.m‘1.s, at 
tlieir work ; in a sc\cnlh, wliite- washer-, whituniiig over 
and over again a \wll ; in short, almo>t every manufac- 
ture, &c., has its rc]»res<*ntatives in a difliTcrit waggon. 
El-Jalwrtee dc.-erlbc*s a procession of thi*; kind in wfiich 
there were upward.- of .seventy parlie.s of different trades 
and arts, each party in a sc])arutc wagL'-oTi, l)#'sidcs fmf- 
foons, wrestlers, dancers, ami (jllicr*: ; followed tiy 
various officers, the eunmdis of the bride% family, ladies 
of the harceni with their attendants, then tin; bride, in a 
• «1 Mut lumniil, .Vc., loru Utn'l-iUj. 
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Knrojx an f*arriuj»(', a troop of iiifinlooks clad in armour, 
and a Turki,sh hand of music. It was a ])roccs&ion of 
which the like had not before been se<‘n.* 

The bride ami her party, having: arrived at the house, 
sit dow n to a repast. The bridegrrooru does not yet see 
her. He has already been to the bath, aiitl at nig:htfall 
he groes iti ju'oeession with a nunibrr of his friends to a 
iijos(pie to peH<)rni the nig:ht-prayers : he is accompanied 
b^' iiiusi< iaiis and siiig:ers, or by chanters of lyric odes in 
jjraise of tin* lVoj>het, and by men bearing: poles with 
cylindrical frames of iron at the top filled with fianiing: 
wood ; and on his return, most of his other attendants 
bear lighted wax candles and burtches of flow (‘rs. 

Returned to his bouse, he leaves his friends in a 
lower apartment, and goes up to the bride, whom he 
finds seated, with a shawl thrown over her head, so as to 
eonceal her face compb‘tely, and attended by »ne or f\\o 
females. The latter be induces to retii'C by means of a 
sntall present. He then gives a present of money to the 
bride, a.** “ the pri<*e of uneovering the face,” and having 
removed tlie eo\ering (saying, as he does so, “ In the 
name of (lod, the Coinjuissionate, the Mereii’ul ’'), he 
beholds her, generally, for the first time. On the oeca- 
sion of this first visit, which is called the “dukhool,’* or 
“ dukhleh,” he is n'eominendod “ to j^erfiimo himself, 
and to eprinkh* Mime sugar and almonds on the head of 
the bride and on that of each woman with her, this 
practice being established by existing usagre and by tra- 
ditions ; also, w ben he approaches her, he should jier- 
forin the prayers of two rek’ahs ; and she should do the 

• Arrount of tho Emet-r Motiammad Kl lJaroodwe, ol»ituar> . 

M’iir 
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s,ane if able: thru ho should take ludd of tlir hair ovrr 
hrr forriirad, and say, ‘(>(iod, blrss me in my wifr, 
and bh*ss my wife in me! Ofiod, bestow upon me [otf- 
sprinjr] by her, ami bestow upon hcT [olii>pnnirj by me! 
() God, unite us, as Tiiou hast united, hiip|)ily ; and 
separate us, when Tliou separatest, hap]>ily I’”^ 


V'lll. — Os TIIK Ma«MFICEN< K op ArAU PALArES. 

(See page 79.) 

The comparison affimled by the following description 
of the palace of Khaleefeh El-MuUedir, with that of 
the present sovereign of Egypt, will not In* uninteresting. 
The inagnifioence of tlie palaces of nagluhnl in tin* times 
of the Khalcefehs almost exceeds belief. 

In the beginning of the year of the Flight oOo (.Tune, 
A.i». 917), two ambassadors from the (ir(*(‘k Emperor 
(Constantine IX., Porphyrogeiietus) arrived in Tlaghdad 
on a niis.sion to the Khuleefeh El-Muktedir, bringing an 
abundance of cosily presents. I'hoy were first received 
by the Wozeer, who, at the aiidienca? which he granted 
to them in his gan^cn- palace, disjdayed on fhi.s o»-cu.sion 
a degree of magnificcriee that had mwer heforc been 
manifested by any of his rank : pages, meinlooks, and 
soldiers, crowded the avenues and eotnts of his mansion, 
tin* apartrmuits of which were him**- witli tapestry of the 
value of thirty thousand deenars : and ihe \V<*/eer him- 
self was surrounded by g’eneral.s and other officers on his 
right and left and behind his S4*at, when the two uinhas- 


* Nuzlf't 
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PH<iors npproa(;Ii<*d him, (Jazzh*(l !»y the pploridofir that 
«urroiiri<Jo(l tlH*rn, to bopr for an interview with the Kha> 
Iccreh. Kl-Mnktedir, iiavinj^ ap[)oirit<*(l a day on which 
he would n*(*<?ive them, onlered that the irourts and 
passajzcs and aveuties of his palace should b(* filled wdth 
ariijcd men, and that all the apartments should be fur- 
nished with flu* utmost iiiairnifieenec. A hundred and 
sixty thousand armed soldiers w'ere arranged in ranks in 
the approach t(» the palace ; next to these were the pages 
of th(* closets, and chief eiinnehs, clad in silk and with 
belt« set with jewels, in number sevtm thousand ; four 
thousand white, and three ihoiisaiid black : there w'ere 
also scNTn hundred chamberlains; and beautifully orna- 
mented boats of various kinds were seen floating upon 
the Tigris, hard by. 'I'ho two ambassadors passed first 
by th(' palace of the elnef cdianiberlaiu, and, astonished 
at the spliMvlicl ornaments and pag(‘S and arms wliieh 
they there behehl, imagined that this was tlie palaeo of 
llie Khaleefi'h ; hnt w hat they had seen here was eclipsed 
by what they beheld in the latter, where they were 
umu/ed by the sight of thirty-eight thousand pie(*es of 
tapestry (»r gold- embroidered silk brocaile, and twenty- 
two tbousumi niagnifieent carpets. Ib're also were two 
menageries of beasts by nature wild,' but tamed by art, 
and eating fn)m the bands of men : among them were a 
hundred lions: each lion with its keeper. They then 
entered the Palaee of the 'JVee, enclosing a pond, from 
which rose the 'Free: this had eighteen branehes, with 
lcaxe> of \ariuns colours (being artificial), and with birds 
of gold and silver (or gilt and silvered) of every variety 
of kind and size, perched uj)on it.< hranehes. so con- 
structed that each of them sang. Tlience they passcil 
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into the garden, in which were furniture and uteu'sils not 
to be enumerated : in tlie j)ashages b'adinjr to it wort' 
suspended ten thousand gilt coats of mail. n»‘iTig at 
length conducted Indbre P'l-Muktedir. they fi»und him 
seated on a sofa of ebony inlai<l w ith gold and silv(*r, to 
the right of w hich were huner nine le^ k laces of jew'<‘ls, 
and the like to the left, the jewels of which outshine the 
light of day. 'J'he two ambassadors paiecd at the dis- 
tance of about a hundred cubits from the Khalcefcli. w ith, 
the interpreter. Having left the pn‘.st>iii‘e, tln-y wen* 
conducted through the jwlace, and w(‘re shown sjdemlidly 
caparisoiied ele])hants, a girath*. lynxes, and f»th<»r h< asts. 
They were then clad with rob(*s of hnfioiir, and to each 
of them was brought fifty thousanfl dirhems, together 
with dresses and (jther presents. It is added, tliat the 
ambassadors a))j)roaeh(*d the palace tlirough a str(*<'t ealled 
“ the Street of the Menarehs,** in which were a thoiisand 
inenarehs, or mcnarcts. It was at the hour of noon ; and 
as they passed, the mul*ddin.s from all tliC'^e menarehs 
clianti’d the call to jirayor at the same time, so that the 
earth almost (piaked at the sound, and the ambassadors 
were stru<'k with fear.* 

The ()ri<*ntals well understand how to give the most 
striking effeet to the jewels wliieh they (li-play f»n their 
dress, &<•., on oeeasions of state. Sir John ^Malcolm, 
desrrihing his reception by the late King of Persia, says, 
“ llis dress baffled all description. The ground of his 
robes wa-J white; hut he wa'^ so covered with jewcl:< of 
an extraordinary size, and their sj)h*ndonr, from hi-, being 
seated w here tin* rays of the sun jdayed uj,on them, was 
so dazzlinir, that it was impossible to distingni-'b the mi- 
* Mir-at r7.-Z.,-!Uan. m? »!j.. y-ir ah-iVf i'jiu rl. 
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i»atc‘ parts wliirli t'onibiiicil to trivc; mkIi amazing bril- 
liancy to his wliolo iignrt*.*' * 


IX, ()\ Mkai-s, axi> tiik Mannku of Eating. 
(Soc page 

The Muslim takes a light hroakfast after tin* morning- 
jirayors, and dinner after the noon-jirayers ; or a single 
meal insti-ad of th(‘se two, before noon. 1 1 is ]>rineij)al 
meal is .supper, which is taken aft<*r tin* jirayers of .sunset. 
A man of rank or wealth, when he ha.s n(» gin*st, gene- 
rally eats alone; his children eat after him, or with his 
wife or wives. In all liis repasts In* is moderate with 
regani to the ijuantity which he oats, however numeroii« 
the dishes. 

In former times, itapjiears that the dishes were some- 
times, 1 lielieve generally, ]ila(;ed u})on a round ernbioi- 
dered cloth spread on the floor, and sometimes on a tray, 
which wa.s either laid on the floor or upon a .small stand 
or .stool. 'I'ln* last is the mode now always followed in 
the houses of the higher and niiildh* classes of the Arabs. 
The fable is usually ])laced iijmn a round cloth, sjiread in 
the middle of the fl(K)r, or in a come,**, next two of the 
deewiins, or low seats which gern‘rally e.vlend along three 
sides of the room. It is conijaised of a large round tray 
of silver, or of tinned copper, or of brass, suj>portod by a 
stool, eominonly about fifteen or sixteen inch(*s high, 
made of wood, and generally inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise-shell. &e. When there are numerous guests, two 
or more .such tables are prejmred. The dishes are of* 


'.skoivlifs of IVrsia, \wl. li, p. liS. 
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silver, or of’ tiiiiUMl copper, or of eliina. Several of tlic'se 
are pluee<l nj)oii the tray; and around tlietu an* dispos4*d 
."oaie round, Hat cakes of hn*ad, \\Uli spoons of l)(»\-\vood, 
ehony, or other inal<Tiul, and, usual ly, two or three limes, 
cut in lialves, to he S‘|uec/.e<l over certain of the di.-hes. 
When t!ies(* prcj)arations have Iweii made, each ja'rson 
who is to partake j)!* tin* repast re<‘civcs a napkin ; and h 
servant jioiir.s water over his hands. A hasin and ewer 
oi* either of tlie metals hrst mentioned are employed lor 
this purpose ; the iorrner has a cover with a n'ceptaele 
lor a piece of* soap in its centre, and with numerous j>or- 
loratiims throuji^h which the water ruii^ during' the act of 
washiu;,^ so that it i^ not st'en wlnui the hasin is l>ronght 
fn»m one per>on t(» another. It is itHlisj)ensahly re(|ui.site 
to wu'-h at least the ritiht haml hefore catintr, with the 
fiiiji’crs, aiiythinj^^ hut dry footl ; and tin* mouth, also, is 
oricn rinsed, tin* water hein^r taken up into it from the 
right hand. 'l'h<* company sit upon the floor, or upon 
cushions, or some of them on the deewan, eitiier cross- 
legged, or with the right knee raised : they retain the 
napkins hefort* mentioned ; or a long napkin, suHieieiit to 
surround tlie tray, is placed ujam their knees ; and each 
jaTstm, ho foie lie b(.*gins to eat, says, “In the name of 
God,” or, “ In thf name of (jod, the (’onipa>sionate, the 
Mereiful.” The master of the hoUM* begins first: if he 
did not so, .«ome persoris would suspect that tJie foo<l wan 
poiMuiod. The thumb and two fingers of the rigid hand 
ss<*rvc* instead of knives and furk^ ; and it is llm usual 
eu-stom for a person to hc*lp himself to a portion of the 
contents of a dish by drav^ing it towards the edge, or 
taking it from the edge, with a morsel of bread, which he 
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eats with it : wlieii lie tuk<*s loo larfrc a portion for a single 
mouthfvil, he generally p1af‘es it on his cake of bread, 
lie takes from any dish that plcjuses him ; ami sometimes 
a host hands a delieafe morsel with his fingc*rs to one of 
his guests. It is not allowable to touch food with the 
left hand (as it is used for unclean purposes), exee])ting 
in a few eases, when both hands are required to divide a 
joint. 

Among the more common dishes are the following 
lamb or mutton cut into .small pie<‘('s, and stewed with 
various vegetables, and sonH‘times with peaclu'S, aju’icots, 
or jujubes, and sugar ; cucumbers or small gourds, or the 
fruit of the black or bite egg-})lant, stuffed with riw 
and minced moat, See . ; vine-leave.s or pieces of lettuce- 
loaf or cabbag<*-leaf, en(‘lo.sing a similar composition ; 
gmall morsels of lamb or mutton, roasted on skewers, and 
called “kobitb;” fowls simply roasted or boiled, or 
boned, and stuHed with raisins, pistachio-nuts, crumbled 
breatl, and parsley; and various kinds of pastry, and 
other sweets. The roj)a.st is freciuently conmieneed with 
soup ; and is generally ende<I with boiled riee, nii.\ed 
with a little butler, and seasoned with salt and j)ej»por ; 
or after this, is served a water-melon or other fruit, or a 
bowl of a sweet drink eom|)Osed of water with raisins, 
and .sometimes other kinds of fruit, boiled in it, and then 
gugar, and w'itli a little rose-water added to it when cool. 
The meat, having generally little fat, is cooked with ela- 
rifiojl butter, and is so thoroughly done that it is easily 
divided with the fingers. 

A whole lamb, stufied in the same manner as the fow ls 
above mentioned, is not a very uncommon dish ; but one 
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more extraordinary, of which ’Ahil KULatcef pves an 
aeeoiint * as one of the iiutot reiiiarJcahle thal he ha*d seen 
in K^ypt, 1 am tempted to deserihe. It was an enormous 
pie, composed in the fullowiiijif manner: -'I'hirty ]»onnds 
of fine flour hein^^ kneaded with five jioiinds and a half of 
<iil of sesame, and divided into two cipial portions, one of 
tiiese was spread ujKiii a round tray of copper, ai)ont four 
spans in diameter. Upon this wen* phicetl three lamhs, 
shjil'ed with po!inded meat fried with oil of sesame and 
•j^round ]ti.staehio-nuts, and various hot aronmlics, such as 
pepper, i^ingcr, cinnamon, mastic, coriander-seed, ciimin- 
^eell, (ardamom, nut [or iiiitiiiejjrV j, kc. 'J*hcse were 
then i>[)rinkie<l witli rose-water iiifus(‘d with musk; and 
u)>on tin* lamhs, and in the remainiiifr spaces, were placed 
twenty fowls, twenty eliickeiis, and fifty smaller birds; 
son»e of whicdi were leaked, and started wilhefrp:s; some, 
stuticti witli meat ; and some, fried w ith the juice of sour 
^ru])e.'x, or that of limes, or some similar ueid. 'i'o the 
above were a<lded a nund>er of .small pies; some filled 
with meat, and others with siipar and sweetmeats; and 
sometimes, the meat of another lamb, cut into small 
pieces, and .some fried cheese. 'J'lie wiude Iwunj; piled 
up in the form of a dome, .some rose-water infused W'ith 
mu''k and uloes^wood was sprinkled ujion it; and the 
other iialfof the jiaste first iricntioi;t*d was s)»read over, 
K> a* to clo.se the wlndc : it wiis then baked, wiped with 
a spong^e, and again sprinkled with rose-water infused 
with musk. 

With rt‘spect to clean and unclean meats, the Muslim 
iii suhjt*et to nearly the .*ame laws as tin* Jew'. Swine’s 
flesii, and blood, are espe**ally forbidden to him; hut 

• Pjj. ISO - I'-y, Oxon. ISMO. 
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caiiiors flesh is allowed. The latter, however, being of 
R coarse nature, is never eaten w hen any other meat can 
1)0 obtained, excejjting by persons of the lower classes, 
and by Arabs of the desert. Offish, almost every kind 
is eaten (excepting shell-fish), usually fried in oil : of 
game, little ; jiartly in coiisccjuence of frc<pi<-nt doubt 
whether it have been law fully killed. The diet consists, 
in a great measure, of vegetables, and includes a large 
variety of pastry. A very (‘omnion kin«l of pastry is a 
pancake, which is made very thin, and folded over several 
times like a na])kin ; it is saturated with butter, and ge- 
nerally sweetened with honey or sugar ; as is also another 
common kind, which somewhat resembles vcrinieelli. 

'rin^ usual bi?verage at meals is water, whi(‘h is drunk 
from cooling, j)orous, earthen bottles, or from eups of 
brass or other metal : but in the houses of the wealthy, 
sherbet is sometimes served instead of this, in covered 
glass cuj)s, each of which contains about three-cpiarlersof 
a pint. The sherbet is composed of water made very 
sweet with sugar, or with a hard conserve of violets or 
roses or mulberries, &c. After every time that a j>erson 
drinks, he says, “ Praise be to (»od ; ” and each person 
of the company says to him, “ May it benefit : ” to which 
he replies, “ May (lod benefit thee." The Arabs drink 
little or no water during a meal, but generally take a 
large draught immediately after, 'riie repast is quiekly 
finished ; and each person, as s(K>n as he has done, stiys, 
‘‘ Praise b(‘ to («od,” or *’ Praise be to God, the Lord of 
all creatures. ’ lie then washes, in the same manner as 
before, but more tlioroughly ; well lathering his heard, 
and rinsing his mouth. 
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Festimtii;».‘-(So<* paj:c 

The* ))ruhibitioii of wine, or rather, of and 

mtoxieutiiij*- liquors, boiuif one of lh<* most remarkable 
and impurtunt jaiiiits of the Mohuiniiiudun reli;:ion, il 
might he imugined that the frecpient storii's in the 
Thousand and One Nights, describing partio of Mus- 
lims as habitually indulging in the us(* ol‘ forbijldcFi 
l>everages, arc seinuUdons misrepresentations of Arab 
manners and customs. Tlu'rc arc, howevt*r, many 
similar aneedottis interspersed in the works of Arab 
historians, which (though many of th(*»n are j»rol>ably 
untrue in their application to partieular individuals) could 
not have been edfered tf) the piihlic b\ sueh writers if 
they were not of a nature f•onsi^^ent with the customs of 
u cousiilcrablo cliiss ol’the Aral) nutimi. 

In investig-ating this .subject, it is ni'cessary, in the first 
place, to state, that there is a kind of wim* w lfndi MukS- 
iims are permitted to drink. It is propel ly railed 
“ neljcedii ” (a name which is nou’ given to prohibittd 
kimis of wine), and is generally prcj)ared by putting dry 
grapes, or dry dates, in water, to extract their swef^iiess, 
and suffeririur the li(|Uor to ferment slightly, until it 
acquires a little sharpness or piingeney. 'l iie lVoj)hel 
himself was in the* liahit of drinking wine of this kind, 
w hieli was juepared tor him in the Hr.**! part of the night ; 
lie drank it on the first and second da^s following: Init 
if any remained on llie rntirning of the third «lay, lie either 
gave it to his servants or <»nlered it to be p(»uredmit upon 
the ground.* Such lu-verages have, therefore, been 
drunk })y the strictest of his followers : uml I bn Klmldoon 
strongly argues that nebeedh thus ]»repared fi(»m elates 
was the kind of wine used by the Khale'bljs ll.aroon Kr- 
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IIusIkmmI and Kl-Mu-inoon, and several other nninent 
HH'ti, w iio have hec'ii coininonly accused of* habitually and 
]uil>li(‘!y indul^iii;^ in debauches of wine properly so 
called ; that is, oi' iuebriatiii^? luiuors.’'' 

JXebeedii, jirepared from raisins, is coninionly sold in 
Arab towns, under the name of zebeeb,” wliich sipii- 
fies “raisins/* "J*his I have often drunk in Cairo; but 
nevi;r <'(»ul<l ]>ereeive that it was in the slightest degree 
fermented. Other beverages, to which the name of 
“ iiebeedh ’* has been applied (though, lik(^ zebeeb, no 
longer called by that name), are also sold in Arab towns. 
"Phe most common of these is an infu<ion of licorice, and 
c-alled by the name of the root, “ erk-soos.” The ne- 
beedh of dates is sold in Cairo with the dates themselves 
in the liquor; and in like manner is that of figs. Under 
the same ajipellatioii of ** nebeedh ** have been classed 
the dilferent kinds of betT now' commonly called “ boo- 
zeh,” which have been mentiomui in former pages. 
Opium, Jicmp, &c., are now more frequently used by the 
jMuslims to induce intoxication or exhilaration. The 
young leaves of the hemp are generally used alone, or 
mixed w ith tobacco, for smoking ; and the capsules, 
without the seeds, enter into the composition of several 
intoxicating conserves. Some remarl?s upon this subject 
have been inserted in a former note. 

JJy my own experience I am but little qualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion respecting the prevalence of drinking 
wine among the Arabs ; for, never drinking it myself, 1 
hud little opiK)rtunity of observing others do so during iny 

£ sidonce among Muslims. I judge, therefore, from the 
nversatioiis and writings of Arabs, w Inch justify me in 

• I>e Sacy, t'lireftomattiit* Arabe, vol. i. pp. lUi — 131, Arabic text, 
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a'ssortin^ tliat th(‘ prartiro of drinking: v iiio in j»nvatt\ 
an<l l»y s<*l<‘ct parlir-s, is far from iincornmon niilon^ 

modern Muslims, ccj'taiidy more >o than it was 

In forc tin; inlrodiietion of fo]>aeeo into the Kast, in llie 
hepniiiiij^ of llio sr‘\enteenth centiirv of our era ; for Uiis 
lierh, ]>einir in a sliLdit deirr<‘e exhilaratinir, and at the 
saim‘ lime MXilhin*;. ami nnatlendcxl hy the injurious 
etieets that result from wine, is a suflieient luxury to many 
who, witlioiit it, would have rer-oursc to intoxleaiinir be- 
verages merely to pa-^s away hours of idleness. 'I'lu* use 
ofejjflee, too, vvhieh heearne eonnnon in Eprypt, Syria, 
and otli(;r eountne> Ix'^ides Arabia, a ciotiiry earli<‘rlhan 
tol»aeeo, (i(iubtle’'S tended to render the liahit of ch inking 
wi?i(‘ h'ss gcMierul. 'Phat it was adopted as a scdcstitiite 
for wine appears even from its name, “ kahwcdi,*' an old 
Arabic term for wim* ; wdienee the Turkish kahveh,** 
the Italian “ carte, ” ami our “ cotfeo." 

There is an Amliie work of somc'celebrity, and not of 
small extent, entitl(;d *■ Ualhet (‘l-Kumeyt,’** apparently 
written shortly hefore the Arabs wore in possession of 
the first of tlu! uhovo-mentioned substitutes for wine, 
nearly' the whole of which consists of anecdotes and verses 
relatinjr to the plea.>urc.s roidtinL: from, or attendant 
upon, the use* of wine : a few pap:es at the end being de- 
\oteJ to tin? eomleniriation of this practice, or, in other 
w'orils, to prove tin; wortlih'S'iiess of all that precedes. 
Of tills work I jio'jses.s a ecipy, a ipiarto volume of 464 
pages. I have; endeavoured to skirn its cream ; but 
found it imjiosailile to do so without collecting, at the 

• That is, a rar*‘-r<iiirse lor of wit ami f^kKjnt'nre on thf 8iibjf»rt 

of wim* : th*» wort *• kuni**\t*' l»*in» iiw*-!, in pr''f»'r*Mjf«* to morf* than a 
hundrHa oth«>rs that nii^ht liav** »'niplfuod, as slifnifyuii,' “ 

bc*i'aiis<' it .heara also lli»f meaning of “ a d‘*"p liny hor*it;.’' • 

L 
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sumo lime, a C'on<iilorul»le (|uanlity ol' most, filthy scum ; 
lor iv is cliaractcriscd by wit and liumour plontil'ully in- 
terlarded with the grossest and most rovoltinjr obscenity ; 
yet it serves to confirm what has been above asserte(i. 
The mere existema* of such a work (and it is not tlu'ordy 
one ol’ the kind), written by a imui ol’ Icarnin^^, and 1 
believe a Kafjee, a judjjr<;, or oru* iioldin^ the honourable 
ollice of a jruardian ol relip:ion and moralily,*- -vvrilteii, 
too, evidently with pleasure, notwithstanding^ his asser- 
tion to the contrary, - is a stniiii^ argument in favour of 
the prevalence of the practice vvliich it jwiiits in the most 
fascinating colours, and then (‘ondemns. Its author ter- 
minates a chapter (the ninth), in w hicb many w ell-know n 
persons are nientbmod as having been addicted to wine, 
by saying, that the Khaleefehs, Kmeers, and \V(*zeers, 
so addi<<U*d, are too tiunuM’oiis to name in such a work ; 
and by relating a story of a man who ))laced his own wdfe 
in pledge in the hands of a wine-merchant, after having 
ex}M*iide<l in the. purchase of the forbivldcn rupan* all the 
pro|Kn'ty that he ]>o.SvSessed. lie excuses himself (in his 
preface) for writing this lHM»k, by saying that he hud been 
orderei! to do s<i by om* w hoiii he could not disolw'y ; 
thus i^iving us a pretty strong proof that a great man in 
his tiiiie»was not ashamed of avow ing his fondness ft)r the 
prohiliked enjoyment. If, then, we admit the respect- 
able authority of Ibu Khaldooii, and acipiit of the vice of 
drunkenness those illustrious individuals whose characters 
he vindicates, we must still regard m»)st of the anecdotes 
relating to the carousals of other jairsons as being not 
without foundation. 

• His iiiime is n^t mfntionMd in myropv : Init stafes it 

to )mvi‘ Slu‘n»s rd-lVpii Mohammad, fhii tfd-Deen Hasan, td- 
E4i}et' ; and v\ rites his imriiame Naoua^/' or Naouahi.*' 
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Olio of my irionds, wlio onjoy*? a rojHilatioii, 

mnkiiifi- among tlio inu^t liistingiiishod of flu; ’l laiixi ot' 
Cairo, is well known to Iiis iiitiiiiato aujjiiaintaiK os as fro- 
^^iioiifly indulging in tlio iko of fdrlnddon Ijovcrago.^ willi 
a fow s(;i(‘(‘t ossooiatos. i distiirhod him and his com^ 
jianions ])y an ovoning visit on om* of tlic>o occasion'^, and 
was koj>t \\ ailing within tlio stroi't-door vihilo tin- gnosts 
ijaickly romovotl ovorvthing that would givi* mo any in- 
dication of tho mannor in which itad Ix'oii onijiloyi'd ; 
for the annomiC(;mont of my (assmiioil) iiarno, uml their 
knowh'dge of my alistoinioiis character, complefidy dis- 
con(‘crl<*d tliom. I found them, liow(‘vc‘r, in the host 
humour. 'rhi;y lia<l contrived, it appeared, to h‘ll v\ifh 
\\in<* a cAmo bottle, ()f the kind used at that season 
(winter) for water ; ami when any one of tliom asked th<! 
sorsant for water, lids bottle was brought to him ; but 
when I made tlie same demand, my li»>st told me that 
fhoro was a bottle of v^ater on the '•ill of the window bti- 
hind that ])art of tin* lieewan u)M>n which 1 was st'ated. 
The evening passed away very pleasantly, and 1 should 
not liavc knov^oi how unwelctime was my intrusion had 
imt one of the guests with whom 1 was intimately 
ac«jiiainted, in walking part of the way luum; with me, 
explained to mt; thv whole occurreiiee. Tlien; wa.> w ith 
ns a thir<l ]H*r.son, w ho, thinking that my antijMLhy to 
wdne was feigtie*!, asked me to stop at his house on my 
way, and take a cuj> of white codec,” by w'hicli he 
meant brandy. 

Another of my Muslim ac( plain tan ees in Cairo I fre- 
tpienily met at the house of a mutual friemi, where, 
though he was in mf>st respects very bigoted, he was in 
the habit of indulgiiiir in wine. For some time he re- 

L 2 
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IVairKMl from tliis gralifiratioii when I was jjrosent ; but 
at l^ngtli my presence heeamo so irksome to him, that he 
ventun*(l to enter into an argument witli me on the sub- 
ject of the prohihitirm. The only answer I could give 
to liis (jiM'stion, “ Why is wine forbidden V” — was in the 
words of tin* Kiir-Jin, “ Iteeause it is the source of more 
evil than profit."* Thi< suited his purpose, as I intended 
it should ; atid lie ask(‘d, “ What evil result.s from it ?” 
I ans\>ered, “ Intoxication and <|uarrels, &c.” — “Then,” 
said he, “if a man tak(‘ not enough to intoxicate him 
there is no harm and, finding that I acquiesced by 
silenci’, he added, “ I am in tlie habit of taking a little ; 
hut ne^er enough to intoxicate. Hoy, bring me aghtss.’' 

He was the only Muslim, however, whom I have 
heard to argue again.'Jt the absolute interdiction of inebri- 
ating liquors. 

llistorii's tell us that some of the earlier followers of 
the Prophet indulged in wine, holding the text above 
referreil tt» as indecisive; and that Mohammad was at 
iirst doubtful ujion this subject apjM'ars from another 
text, in which his followers were told not to come to 
praverwhen they were drunk, until they should know' 
what they would say :t an injunetion nearly similar to 
one in the IVihle :J; hut when fn*qu(»»it and severe eon- 
tentiiuis resulted from their use of wine, the following 
more decided condemnation of the jiraetice was j)ro- 
nonneed : — “() ye who have heeome believers! verily 
wine and lots and images and divining-arrows are an 
abomination of tlie wi»rk of the tievil ; thend’orc, avoid 
them, that ye may prosper.”§ This law is absolute : its 

• Chap. ii. ylfi. + Chap. iv. v. 4 '!. 

S l.*'\ itifu.s, rli. V. 9. ^ Kwe^n, ch. v. v. 92. 



violation in the small os.t degreoi^ criiuiir.il. '^I'he nuijish- 
nient onlained by the law lor drinking (or, according 
to most dot^tors, I'or even tasting) \\ine or sj)irits, or 
inducing intoxication l»y any other means, on ordinary 
occasions, is the inflictiim of i-ighly stri]>es in the case ot* 
a free man, and forty in that of a '-.lave : hut if tin' crime 
be oj>enly (roinmitted in the e<mr.se of an\ <lay of the. 
month of Ramadan, when others an* fasti/»g, the punish- 
ment prescrihed is deatli ! 

The prohibition of wine hindeiM‘d many of the Pro- 
phet's contemporaries from eml>racing his religion. It 
is said that tin* famous poet KI-Aa^lia, who was one of 
them, delayed to join hi.s cau<e on lliih at'connt, until 
d(*ath [ireventcd him. A person pa-^i/ig by his toml» (at 
Menfoohali, in Kl-Vemamcli), and oi>>*cr\ing that it was 
moist, asked tin* reason, and wa^' an^WinMl, that tin* 
young men of tin; place, coii''id<*ring them still ns their 
(‘U[)-coni]miiion, drank wine o\er his graven, and poured 
his cup u]>oii it.* Yet many of the in(»t re.^pectahle of 
the pagan Arabs, like certain of tin* Jews ami early 
Christians, abstained totally from wine, from u feeling 
of its injurious efloets uj)on morals, and, in their climate, 
upon health ; or, nujre especially, from the r<‘ar of being 
led by it into the commission of foolish and degrading 
actions. Thus, Keys, the M»n of 'ACim, being one 
night overcome with w ine, attempted to gra.-'p tin* moon, 
and swore that he wonhl not cpiit the ■'pot where ho 
stood until he had laitl Indd of it : after Icajiing -cveral 
times with tlie \iew of <loing so, he fell flat upon his 
face ; and wlien he recovered ids senses, and was ac- 
quainted with the cause of hi-) facf; being bruised, he 
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nijid/* a •iolcuiii v(»w to abstain from wine ever after.* A 
similar feelinjr o|)(‘rated ii]»on many Muslims rnon- than 
reli<i:ious prineiple. 'J'he Klialeefeh ‘Ahd El-Melik llm 
Marwan took jdeasure in tin* company of a slave named 
Nase(*l), ami one day desired him to drink with him. 
The slave rejilied, “ () Prince of the Faithful, I am not 
related to the(‘, nor have I any authority over tliee, and 
1 am of no rank or lineage: I am a black slave, and my 
wit and politeness have drawn me into thy favour ; how 
then shall I Uike that which will plunder me (d' these 
two (pialities ; and by what shall I then propitiate thee V’* 
The Klialeefeh adinireil and excused him.f 

It was the custom of many Muslim ])rinees, as might 
be inferred from the above aneedott;, to ailmit tbe imninest 
of their dependants to ]>artieipate in tlndr unlawful 
carousals wln'u they could have no l)etter companions ; 
but poets and inusieians w ore their more eommon asso- 
ciates on these oceasions ; and these two elasM*s, and 
(‘Specially the latter, arc in the present day tin* most 
addi(‘ted to intoxicating liquors. Few modern Arab 
musicians are so well contented with extraordinary jiay- 
inent and mere sweet sherbet as with a moderate fee and 
jdenly of w ine and brandy ; and iiiiuiy of them deem 
even w ine hut a sorry beverage. 

It was usual with the host and guests at wine- parties 
to wt‘iir dresses of bright colours, red, yellow, and 
green ;J and to perfume their beards and mustaches w ith 
civet, or to have rose-water sprinkled upon them : and 
ambergris or aloes-wood, or some other odoriferous sub- 

* HalUpt el-Kumevt. ohnp. i\„ kliatinicli, or rondusion. f /hid. 

* ill IV* <a«*> n ClmM. v.»l. i. p. a;{, Arabic 

:/iul fd. 
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stufico, plilfod upon hurninjr rotils in a CMMisor. ditHwod a 
d<*licioii« frajrranco throuLrIiont tlu* saloorj of tho n‘v«'ls. 

"I'hr wino, it appears, was nifhor thick : for it was ncv 
ccssjny to strain it :* it was pnil»jd»ly sw(‘ct, ainJ not 
str(»n‘r; for it was drunk in IarLa*<piantitics. Frctpicntly, 
perhaps, it was ncl)c(‘dh of dry raisins kept lonfrcr than 
lli{‘ law allows. It was iisuuily kept in a !arLO> earthen 
vessel, called “ d<*nn.” hiirh, aini small at the hottoin, 
wliich was partly imhedtled in tlie <*art}i to keep it np- 
ri;j:ht. Tlie name of this vessel is now gixt'n to a eask of 
wood j hut tiie kind above nn'iitioiu tj wio of earth, for it 
was ea'jily l»roken. — A fumous saint. Alm-l-IIoseyn Kri- 
Noor<*(‘, seein;; a \ess(*] on the 'Pi’^ris coiitaiiiintr thirty 
denns l>el<»n‘j;inir to tin* Khaleefeh JCl-Mt)atadid, and 
beiiijr told that the}' eoiitained w itie, took a boat-pole, 
and broke tbeni all, e.veeptinfr one. When brou^dit 
before the Khaleefeh to answer for this notion, and 
asked ly him, \A'homade the** Mohte.sibV”t he boldly 
answered, “ lie who made tin*** Khalecd’eh !” — and was 
pardoned.J--l*iteh was used by tiie Arabs, its it was by 
tin* (J reeks and Homans, for the purpose of curing iheir 
wine ; the interior of tin* derm bein^ ef>ated with it. A 
smaller kind *)!’ earthen jar, nr anipUnrn,^ and a bottle of 
leather,;' *»r of L'’f.i''S,^ wen* aUo ii‘'ed. The wdne was 
tran>rerr<’d for the laid** t** ;.da>< jnirs. f>r lonL'-spouted 
ewers.** 'J'lu'sc and tin* eii]i'* wen- jdaeed upon a round 

• “ Wlii'n- •c.ir'i of t l.i-id ♦rirkl»* O-nii 'ht* «.tiain'T, 0i>' i - a-t >rt-u#*;Uh il 
( i;.-S;«lr ll'ti nt iln- lialU-t I'l-Kuiiievt, 

ctihp. xiii.'i -'I'lie str»in*T is t-alli-il ” 

i Thr Mohtf'sili »!• oJ'ilw.- ui;irk»-tii, tli** anri nri«.'wur<'i4, 

and pr.iV!'i*in^, <\-r. 

Slir-;i* *-z /^rvitn, **w*nts of tlip y**ar 
<; In ■ " Uattah,’' • *' lyiiinf*;nt:li." 

•* “ Ibrt'fk". ' 
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einl)i*oi(.lort*(I cloth spread on the floor, or upon a round 
ti'ay. 'J’he latter k now in gonoral use, and i'« supported 
on a low stool, de-^crihed in a fonuer note as hein^i used 
at ordinary meals. The guests sat around, reclining 
against pillows- or they sat upon the d(‘ew:in, and a 
page or slave handed the cup, having on his right aim a 
rich emhroiilered napkin ; the person afu'r drinking tO(»k 
tlic end ol' this to \\ip(‘ his lips. ^J'he cups an* ofti'ii 
described as holding a fluid pound, or little less tlian an 
English pint; and this is to he understooil literally, or 
nearly so ; they wert; (‘onnnonly of cut glass; but stiiin* 
were ol’ crystal, or silver, or gold.* With these and 
the ewers or jugs were jdatied several saucers, or small 
dishes, f ol' I'rcsli and drieil I'niits ; J and I'ans and fly- 
whisks, ol* the kinds deseribed on a former oeeasion, 
were used,l)y the gue.sts. 

The most common and c.steemed fruits in the countries 
inhabited by the Arabs may here be mentioned. 

Tlie date§ deserves tlie first [dace. The Prophet 
favourite fruits were fresii dates [j and water-me]oii.v ; 
and he ate them both together.^ ‘‘ Honour," .-^aid he, 
** your paternal aunt, the date-jiulm ; for she was created 
of the earth of which Adam was formed.”*’^ It is said 
that (iiHl hutii given this tree as a petuliar favour to the 
Muslims ; that He hath decreed ail tlie dute-[)alms in 
the world to them, and they have accordingly comiucred 

• T!i«’ rio>, when full. i.'rinTally rjilh'il “kji'i;'’ whi*n «‘Tnp!\. 
“ k.’ulnh," or ■‘ jiiiii.” 'I'lu' nanii' of **k»8* is now ffivni to a hiuhU 
URt'd for braiuU and U«}ucnrs, and .similar to tuir lujiK'ur-L'la-s - ili'' j^lass 
or <•»!» »<rd for wim* is oallod, whori so used, “ kmilWi it is tJif^ sanio 
aa that ust'd for shfrU-t ; but in tin* latlor case it is called *• lyiilieh." 

+ ** Nukuldans." J ** Nukl.” ^ “ Uelah.’’ |i “ Uutal>.*’ 

4 WSii\oon‘e, account of the frnihi of I-I^ypt, m hu liistur) of that 
countr\ . (MS. in inv fHM!i«*9sion.J 

•• Ibid. 
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ovory country in wliich an' foiitnl j and 

all arc said to liav<Mlcrivod tlicir oritrin fVojn tin* l loja/.* 
The palm-fn'c has several well-known prcuH'rties tluil 
render it an einhh'in of a hiiinaii heiiiL’’; arnonir wirn'h 
are th<'s<‘ : that if the head lu' rait oil', the tna* dies ; and 
if a branch be cut otf, another do(‘> imt ^row in its place. f 
Dates are preserved in a moist state by bein<r merely 
]>re>scd to<r<'thcr in a basket or skin, ami thus prepared 
are called “ 'ajweh.** Then* are many varieties of this 
fruit. The julh or heart of the ]»alm:[ is esteemed b»r 
its ilelicate flavour. 

Tin* water-melon, § from what has been said f»f it 
abo\c, ouj.dil to be ranked nevt ; am! it really merits 
this distinction. Who-^o cat<‘th,’* said the Prophet, 
“a mouthful of water-melon, (iod writeth for him a 
tlnaisand Loaid works, and cancelltdh a thousand evil 
works, and rais<‘th him a thousand de^o’C'es ; for it came 
from Paradise:”- -and auain, ‘‘The wat(*r-jiielon is ’food 
and drink, aeid juid alkali, and a support of life,” ^cc. j{ 
The \arieties of this fniit are very numerous. 

The banana^ is a delieious fruit, 7'ln' Projdiet pro- 
nounced the l)anana-tree to be the rnily tbinjr on earth 
that resemble- a tliiiifx in I’aradise : because it bears fruit 
bfUh ill winter afid rumnier.** 

'riie pomeirranateff i- anotIn*r ceh bratJ'iI fruit. Every 
pomegranate, according to ibc Prophet, r-ontains a fecun- 
dating seed from Paradise. 'Pbe oibcr most eoinmon 

• r.— arfi»iinf of »lif fruiN of J!j’. p*. in f h»‘ h: story of that 
-ouii'r'.. 'MS. in m\ ) 

f Ki Kazww-ii»'»*. (Ms. in ni\ pjssf-ssit*!!.) 

’ *• .lunimiir." (» •• iktC-'-Kti. ' Mil.; i " buttoekli.” 

lil-Ka’iWM'niS'. “MoZ.'' 

•* iiOi supra, ++ "Jitummin." 

^ l.!i .S'uy<xijw, ubi aupra. 

L 3 
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and (‘steomcd fVuits arc tho followinpr — tho applo, poar, 
(piinc(‘, apricot, poach, fisr, syciiinore-fijr, grape, lote, 
jojidie, plum, walnut, almond, hawd-niit, jdstachio-nut, 
orange, Seville orange, lime and lemon, citron, mulherry, 
olive, and sugar-cane.* 

or a selection of these fruits consists the dessert which 
accoinpani<>s the wine ; hut tho table is not complete 
without a hunch or two of tlowers j)laeed in the midst. 

Though the Arabs are far from being remarkable for 
exhibiting taste in the planning of their gardens, they 
are passi(mately f<»ntl <d‘ Howers, and esp(‘(‘ially of the 
rose.f The Khaleefeh Kl-Mutawekkil monopolized 
roses for his own enjoyment : saying, “lain the King 
of Sul pins, and tlie rose is the king of sweet-scented 
flowers ; therefore each of us is most worthy of the other 
for a companion.” '^J'he rose, in his time, was seen no- 
where hut in liis jtalaee : (luring tho season of this 
flower he won* rose-coloured clothes ; and his (*arpets, 
&c., w'ere sprinkled with rose-water. J A similar p{i>>i<>n 
for the rose is .said to ha\e distinguished a weaver, in 
the reign of El-Ma-moon. He was constantly employed 
at his loom every day in the year, even during the con- 
gregational j)j*ayers of Friday, excepting in the rose- 
season, when he abandoned his work, «ud gave himself 
up to the cnjoymejit of wine, early in the moniiug and 
late in tho evening, loudly proclaiming his revels by 
singing— 

• 'Hip Arahii' nanws of fruit- Jirr, Uifluh (vuli;o, tiffuM, kum- 

iviPtr»\ »at'ar.:iit, misluuish. khwkh. tff», jumnu'\7. ji niiTif> 7 ), 

■pnfh, iiabk or sUtr, 'omiiil) ^vul^o, 'aiuiiib';, or barkook. ji'iz, li z. 

luiniluk, iiistuk, biirtuk;in. narini, loyniiHin, utruy ortiirunj and kobbud, 
toot, /.oxtooti, and kasab cH'-ukkar. f *• Ward." 

* UallH't oI-Kumox t, cliap. wii. ; and lua-Suyoop'e, account of the 

flowers t)!' p(, in !ii.s liistory of that countr) . 
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"Tito .s<'aw»Tj 1j:ik l'rc«»ini‘ ! 'I'Ih- finir of fho rost* in rotiu* ! 

Tak'' jiHir Titoi'titii;; potatiiiii.s, as *lif rt>s*' lia’<*lilossoiiis 

llowor?.!" 

^Vhcn he ivsniuu'ii his work, lu* iiuuU* ii ktiown h^ sin»- 
inu: aloiul — 

“If Tn\ liinl prolong.' rny lift- uiiti! tlo* ro.s** MMson. I will fako 
a;'aiii ni\ niornnii.' f>otation.s; l>iit if I iiir la-forr it, alas! for 
till' loss of till* roso Hiul witio.* 

“I lUiploif tlifCioil (i| the SI) prono- •li'-i.iii', w’i*>sr la- <‘\toIlMl, 

th.it iii\ h'-art ma> rontitiuall} ciiion th'-«\ou:n;: potiitioiis to 
th»' (lay of rf*siirroi'tion.*’ 

—-Tiio K haiooh*}) was so uiiiusoti with iiit‘ hiitiioiir o( 
this man, tliat lie gruiitod him uu umiiial p<‘iisioii of t(‘u 
thousand dirhiMits to viiuido him to cnjov himst^lf amply 
Oil ihfsf occasions. * — Anoihcr am‘cdo!t* may he atldcd to 
show tiic «‘stimation ol' the ro.«c in the mind of an Arab. 
It is s.aid that Kowh Ihii Halim, the p)verm»r of the 
jirovince of Northern y\frica, was sitting! oii(> day, with u 
female slave, in an apartment of his palace, when a 
eunucii bnmj;ht him u jar lull of red ami white roses, 
which a man had ottered as a prt*sent. He ordered the 
eunuch to fdl ilic jar with silver in return ; but his con- 
cubine said, ** () my lord, tliou hast not acted efpiitahly 
towards the iimn ; for his present to fljee i.« of two 
(•(dours, red and wliite.'" 'rin* KiiU'cr replied, ‘‘Thou 
hast said truly and ^^ave or»ler.-> to till tht' jar for him 
w’itli silvi-r ami jiold fdirtienis and dei'mir-) interiuixc'd.f 
— Some pfr.sons j»reservc roses durintr the whol(? of the 
yc‘4ir, in the followiiiL^ mariin r ; — They lake a number of 
ro.se-iiuds. and fill with tliem a new earthen jar, and, 

• }i >1‘ «T *'l.Kuin* Af, rkap. x'.il. 

f Hulbei t il*iU. 
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after closing its mouth with mud, so as to render it im- 
])crvioas to the air, bury it in tlic earth. Whenever 
they want a few roses, they hike out some of these buds, 
which they find unalt<Ted, sprinkle a little watiT upon 
them, and leave them fur a short time in the air, when 
tliey open, and appear as if just gathered,* The rose is 
even a sidijeet of miracles. It is related }»y Ibn Kntey- 
beh, tliat there grows in India a kind of rose upon the 
leaves of whieh is inscribed, “There is no deity but 
(iod.”f Ihit I find a more particular account of lliis 
miraculous rose. A persoii, who jirofessed to have seen 
it, said, “ 1 went into India, and 1 saw, at one of its 
towns, a large rose, sweet-scented, ujuui which was 
inscribed, in white characters, ‘There is no dedty but 
(rod; JMohaiiimad is (ilods ujajstle : Aboo llekr is the 
very veracious: ’Omar is the discriminator;* and I 
doubted of tills, whether it had been done by art ; so I 
took one of the blossoms not yet opened, and in it w as 
the siuiie inscription ; and there were many of the same 
kind there. The people of that jdacc worshipjicd stones, 
and knew not (»od, to whom lie ascribed might and 
glory.”}: — Roses are announced for sale in the streets of 
Cairo by the cry of “ The rose was a thorn : from the 
sweat of the Prophet it blossomed!” ki allusion to a 
miracle recorded of Mohammad. “When I was taken 
up into heaven,” said the Prophet, “ some of my sweat 
fell upon the earth, and from it sprang the rose; and 
whoever would smell my scent let him smell the rose.” 
In another tradition it is said, “ The white rose was 
created from my sw eat on the night of the Mearaj ;§ 

• ir«U»et clmp. xvii. + Ibid. 

X £s-SuyooJfV» ubi supra. $ The night of tlie Ascension. 
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and the rod rose, from tho sweat of Jahrat'ol and tlio 
yellow rose, from tho sweat of Kl-lhira'k/’f 'The Per- 
sians take* espeeial deliirht in roses ; sf)inefiMie< >j)reading- 
them as carpets or Inals on which to sit or recline' in 
their revellinjrs. 

Hut there is a fle)W('r pronouncetl rnon* excelle'nf than 
the rose; that of the KLVpttan privet, or Lawsonia 
inermis.J Mohammad said, “ The chief of the -weel- 
seenled flowers of tiiis world and of the next is the 
fsighiyeh and this was Ids favourite flower,^ I aj)- 
provc of his taste ; for this flower, which grow s in elu'- 
ters somew hat like those of the lilac, has a mo^t (hdieions 
fragrance*. Ihit, on a(*eonnt of discrepuncic'. in dilferent 
traditions, a Muslim may, with a clear eon<ci»Mice, prefer 
cither of tlie two flowers next iiK'iitiom'd. 

'Phe Prophet said of the violet, || “ The (‘xec'llcnce of 
the extract of vioh'ts, ah/jve all other extract-', i-- as th(‘ 
cxeellenco of me above all the rest of the ereation : it is 
cold in summer, and liot in winter:’* and in another tra- 
dition, The excellence of the violet i«! a- the cx- 
ccdlence of el-lslam above all otln'r religion-.”^ A 
delicious sherbet is made of a conserve of^.sngar and 
violet-flowers. 

The myrtle*^* hi the rival of the violet. “ Adam,*' 
said the Projdiet, “fell down from Paradi>e with three 
things ; the niyrtlo, w hich is the (.-hief of sw eet-.scented 

• Gabriel, accompanied tl»e I’ropiiet. 

+ 'Hie Itcasl on wiiieb he nnle fn.ni M. kk' h fo .Tenml»*m pri-viousty 
to hiM RHceiioion TIicht tnulitiims an* from Ks Su>rK)n;e, uhi nupra. 

+ Thw flo\ier is called ** faiihijch,” and, more roirmiojils , “ temer 
ebhenna or, aircording to mime, the faj^hiyeh is tlie flouer produced 
by a slip of temer el-henni planted u{Mide down, and superior to the 
flower of the latter planted in tiic natural way. 

6 fa'Suyootee, ubi supra. || “ llenefs**).” 

Ks £^youtee. •• “ A's," or ** narseen.” 
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floweri in this world ; an ear of wheat, which is the 
chieY of all kinds of food in this world ; and pressed 
dates, which are the chief of the fruits of this world.* 
The anemone f was monopolized fmr his own enjoy* 
ment by Noamiln Ibn £i-Mundhir (King of El-Heereh, 
and contemporary of Mohammad), as the rose was after- 
wards by £1-Mutawekkil.$ 

Another flower much admired and cel^uated in the 
East is the gilliflower.§ There are three principal 
kinds ; the most esteemed Is the yellow, or golden- 
ookmred, which has a delicious scent both by night and 
day ; tlie next, the purple, and other dark kinds, which 
have a scent only in the night ; the least esteemed, the 
white, which has no scent. The yellow gilliflower is an 
emblem of a neglected lover. || 

The narcissus^ is very highly esteemed. Galen says, 
** He who has two cakes of bread, let him dispose of 
one of them for some flowers of the narcissus; for 
bread is the food of the body, and the nardssus is the 
food of the soul.’* Hippocrates, too, gave a similar 
opinion.** 

The following flowers complete the list of those cele- 
brated as most appropriate to add to the delights of 
wiiie:-^the jasmine, eglantine, Sefille-orange-flower, 
lily, sweet-banl, wild thyme, bi^hthalmum, chamomile, 
nenuphar, lotus, pomegranate-flower, poppy, ketmia, 

• fis^Suyootee. 

t The « ttdhfiyooi]^*’ or IrsOd to be • 

TwieU of tlie munooue. 

X Ineom the former, or flpem ** aoemSn,'’ m elgnlfyiiw *' blood,” the 
anemone waa named *<ahahdik en'noamdn.” 

5 ** Mentboor or " kheeree.** |t Hidbet el-X.u]neyt» chap. xvJL 

%** Karjia.” 

** ^albet eMpganeyt, ttbiaaprai EMeuyootee, abl appca; and £1* 
'Ipasereenee. 
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crocus or saffron, safflower, flax, the blossoms of different 
kinds of bean, and the almond.* 

A sprig of Oriental willowf adds much to the charms 
of a bunch of flowers, being the favourite symbol of a 
graceful female. 

But I have not yet mentioned all that contributes to 
the pleasures of an Eastern carousal. For the juice of 
the grape is not fully relished without melodious sounds. 
** Wine is as the body; music, as the soul ; and joy is 
their oifepring.” All the flve senses should be grati- 
fied. For this reason an Arab toper, w'ho had nothing, 
it appears, but wine to enjoy, exclaimed — 

** Ho I give me tvine to drink j and tell me, * This is wine.* 

for, on drinking, his sight and smell and taste and touch 
would all be affected ; but it was desirable that his 
hearing should also be pleased.§ 

Music was condemned by the Prophet almost as se- 
verely as wine. ** Singing and hearing songs,’* said he, 
cause hypocrisy to grow in the heart, like as water pro- 
moteth the growth of com :|| — and musical instruments 
he declared to be among the most powerful means by 
which the Devil seduces man. An instrument of music 
is the Devil’s mueddin, serving to call men to his wor- 
ship, as stated in a former note. Of the hypocrisy of 
those attached to music, the following anecdote presents 


* Th« AMbic nimet of Ume Sowen ne, yteiiMn, nlnoen, mhr (w 
sahr aooMn, ree^n (or nenulm, iMduir, neo- 

Idflv, bemneen, Jtcthuilr of jafnSr, khMliUtdoh, umxuin, 

katUin, bdkiib iind l«Unb, and 16s. 
t "Bdn,** and or ^^khaUf.'* Both Umae names areapplied 

to the same tree aeeordinf to Fondud, dilfets slightly tnm 

sslto Abprptiaea of Unnmis) by the author ct the ^albet d-Kumeyt 
and by Ihe medem Byyptians. 

1 Halbetei-Kitinen,chap.|dv. ^ Idem,(diap. zi. 

y Mishkdt el-Maf a^^, voLtt. p. 420. 
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an instance drunken young man with a lute in his 
hand was brought one night before the Khaleefeh ’Abd 
£1-Melik, the son of Marwdn, who, pointing to the 
instrument, asked what it was, and what was its use. 
The youth made no answer ; so he asked those around 
him ; but they also remdned silent, till one, more bold 
than the rest, said, O Prince of the Faithful, this is a 
lute : it is made by taking some wood of the pistachio- 
tree, and cutting it into thin pieces, and glueing these 
together, and then attaching over them ^ese chords, 
which, when a beautiful g^rl touches them, send forth 
sounds more pleasant than those of rain falling upon a 
desert land; and my wife is separated from me by a 
triple divorce if every one in this council is not acquainted 
with it, and doth not know it as well as I do, and thou 
the first of them, O Prince of the Faithful.*’ The Kha- 
leefeh laughed, and ordered that the young man should 
be discharged.* 

The latter saying of the Prophet, respecting the 
Devil, suggests to me the insertion of another ane^oie, 
related of himself by Ibraheem El-Mdsilee, the father 
of Is-h^k ; both of whom were very celebrated musi- 
cians. 1 give a translation of it somewhat abridged. — 

** I asked £r-Rasheed," says Ibraheem, ** to grant me 
permission to spend a day at home with my female slaves 
and brothers ; aiid he gave me two thousand deendn, 
and appointed the next Saturday for this purpose. I 
caused the meats and wine and other necessaries to be 
prepared, and ordered the chamberlain to dose tiie door, 
admit no one : but while I was sitting, with mj 
II jttteiidants standing in the fom of a curved ^e befgie 
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me, there entered, and approached me, a sheykh, re- 
verend and dignified and comely in appearance, wearing 
short khufiTs,* and two soft gowns, with a ^alcnsuwehf 
upon his head, and in his hand a silver-headed staff ; and 
sweet odours were diffused from his clothes. I was 
enraged with the chamberlain for admitting him ; but 
on his saluting me in a very courteous manner, I returned 
his salutation, and desired him to sit down. He then 
began to repeat to me stories, tales of war, and poetry ; 
so that my anger was appeased, and it appeared to me 
that my servants had not presumed to admit him until 
acquainted with his politeness and courteousness; I 
therefore smd to him, * Hast thou any inclination for 
meat ?’ He answered, ‘ I have no want of it.’ — * And 
the wine ?* said I. He replied, * Yes.’ So 1 drank a 
lai^e cupful, and he did the same, and then said to me, 

* O Ibraheem, wilt thou let us hear some specimen of 
thy art in which thou hast excelled the people of thy 
profession?’ I was angry at his words; but 1 made 
light of the matter, and, having taken the lute and 
tuned it, I played and sang; whereupon he said, *Thoa 
hast performed w^ell, O Ibraheem.’ 1 became more en- 
raged, and said within myself, * He is not content with 
coming hither without permission, and asking me to 
but he calls me by my name, and proves himself uo* 
worthy of my oonversatimi.’ He then said, * Wilt thou, 
let us hear more ? If so, we will requite thee.’ And I 
took the lute, and sang, using my utmost care, on account 
of his saying, * we will requite thee.’ He was moved 

• Soft booti» wom inside the elippen or dtoee. 

f TliieisioTagttelydeia%idbytheAnb]exioa(P«phen,thetIoaaAot 
bbodn o deSnite notion of itiibnn. 
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with and said, <Tliou hast performed well, O 

my master Ibraheem :• — adding, * Wilt thou permit thy 
slave to sing ?’ I answered, ‘ As thou pleasest — ^but 
thinking lightly of his sense to sing after me. He todk 
the lute, and tuned it ; and, by Allah ! I imagined that 
the lute spoke in his hands with an eloquent Arab 
tongue. He proceeded to sing some verses com- 
mencing, — 

* My heart ia wounded I Who will give me, for it, a heart without a 
wound?** 

The iiarrator continues by saying, that he was struck 
dumb and motionless with ecstasy ; and that the strange 
sheykh, after having played and sung again, and taught 
him an enchanting air (with which he afterwards enrap- 
tured his patron, the Khaleefeh), vanished. Ibraheem, 
In alarm, seized his sword ; and was the more amaised 
when he found that the porter had not seen the stranger 
enter or leave the house ; but he heard his voice again, 
outside, telling him that he was Aboo Murrah (the 
I>evil),* — Two other anecdotes of a similar kind are 
related in the work from whidi the above is taken. 

Ibraheem El-Mdsilee, bis son Is-hdfc, and Mukbdrikt 
1(a pupil of die former), were especially celebrated anumg 
the Arab musicians, and among the distingntslied men 
of the reign of H&roon Er-Rasheed. Is-hdk El-Mdsilee 
relates of his father Ibraheem, diat when Er^Basbeed took 
him into his service he gave him « hundred and fifty 
Hioiisand dirhems, and allotted him « monthly penskMi 
of ten thousand dirhems, besides occasional prtaents [one 


* Halbet el-Kumeyt, ebsp. kiv. 

f 1 «m not Matfi of tho orih<m|ihy of tlilt iwum, Mrtlealarty with 
iMpOot to tbe flin nad latt voweb, Wiuf nover SmuiS it wrltteii with 
tho vowll-poiiiu. It it •omekiiiMi'WrltteB with |i Sor kh, oadf for 1$. 
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of which is mentioned as amounting to a hundred thou* 
sand dirhems for a single song], and the produce of his 
(Ibraheem's) farms: he had food constantly prepared 
for him ; three sheep every day for his kitchen, besides 
birds; three thousand dirhems were allowed him for 
fruits, perfumes, &c., every month, and a thousand 
dirhems for his clothing ; ** and with all this,** says his 
son, ** he died without leaving more than three thousand 
deendrs, a sum not equal to his debts, which 1 paid after 
his death.’**" — Ibraheem was of Persian origin, and of a 
high family. He was commonly called tbe;Nedeem (6r 
oup-companion), being Er-Rasheed’s favourite companion 
at the wine*tab1e ; and bis son, who enji^ed the like 
distinction with EUMa-moon, received the same appet- 
iation, as well as that of ** Son of the Nedeem/* Ibi»» 
heem was the most famous musician of his dme, at leaal 
till his son attained ceiebrity.f 

is-hdk Ei-Mdsilee was especially fiimous as a mo^ 
clan ; but he was also a good poet, accomplished in 
general literature, and endowed with great wit. Hn 
was honoured above all other persons in the pay of £h 
Ma>moon, and enjoyed a long life ; but for many years 
before his death he was blind.} 

Midthdrik ap^are to have rivalled his master Ibva^ 
hSem. The latter, he relates, took him to perfbptti 
before Er-Katheed, who used to have a curtain sus* 
pended between him and the muricians. ** Others,** he 
says, sang, and he was unmoved ; but when I sang, he ^ 

^ Halbot el-'KvBMyt, Icwo knidbito. 

t He wee bofn in the veer of the Flight ISS, an4 died in Sia, er, as- 
cording to tome, 1S6.— 'ADoUhdai Anmdee, voi. ii. pp. «nd S79. 

$ H« wee bom in the yeer of the FUght 150, end died in \j 

idaot. pp. 691 rt Mg. ; and Mi^dt n-Zmdu, events of the year S39; 
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came forth from behind the curtain, and exclaimed, 
* Young man, hither !* and he seated me upon the scrccr 
[a kind of sofa], and gave me thirty thousand dirhems.”* 
The following anecdote (which I abridge a little in 
translation) shows his excellence in the art which he 
professed, and the effect of melody on an Arab: — 
“ After drinking with the Khaleefehf a whole night, 1 
asked his permission,” says he, “ to take the air in the 
Ru84fch,{ which he granted ; and while I w^as walking 
there, I saw a damsel w ho appeared as if the rising sun 
beamed from her face. She had a basket, and I fol- 
lowed her. She stopped at a fruiterer's, and bought 
some fruit ; and observing that I was following her, she 
looked back and abused me several times ; but still I 
followed her until she arrived at a great door, after 
having filled her basket with fruits and fiowers and 
similar things. When she had entered, and the door 
was closed behind her, I sat down opposite to it, de- 
prived of my reason by her beauty ; and knew that there 
must bo in the house a wine-party. The sun went down 
upon me while I sat there ; and at length there came 
two handsome young men on asses, and they knocked at 
the door, and when they were admitted I entered with 
them ; the master of the house thinking that 1 was their 
companion, and they imagining that I was one of his 
friends. A repast was brought, and we ate, and washed 
our hands, and were perfumed. The master of the house 
then said to the two young men, * Have ye any desire 
that I should call such a one ?’ (mentioning a female 
name). They answered, *lf thou wilt grant us the 

* Mir4t et'Zemin, event! of tbe year 231. He died in this year. 

f 1 thieve this Khaleefeh was BH-Mapmoon* 

j A quarter in Baahddd. 
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favour, well so he called for her, and she came, and 
lo, she was the maiden whom I had seen before, and 
who had abused me. A servant-maid preceded her, 
bearing her lute, which she placed in her lap. Wine 
was then brought, and she sang, while we drank and 
shook with delight. * Whose air is that ?’ they asked. 
She answered, * Seedee Mukh^rik's.’ She then sang 
another air, which, also, she said was mine ; while they 
drank by pints ; she looking aside and doubtfully at me 
until I lost iny patience, and called out to her to do her 
best : but in attempting to do so, singing a third air, she 
overstrained her voice, and I said, * Thou hast made a 
mistake — upon which she threw the lute from her lap, 
in anger, so that she nearly broke it ; saying, * Take it 
thyself, and lot us hear thee.’ 1 answered, * Well and 
having taken it and tuned it perfectly, sang the first of 
the airs which she had sung before me ; whereupon all 
of them sprang u|>on their feet, and kissed my head. 1 
then sang the second air, and the third ; and their reason 
almost fied, from ecstasy. The master of the house, 
after asking his guests, and being told by them that they 
knew me not, came to me, and, kissing my hand, said, 

* By Allah, my master, who art thou 7 * I answered, 
‘By Allah, I am the singer Mukh^rik.* — ‘And for 
what purpose,* said he, kissing both my hands, ‘ earnest 
thou hither?* I replied, ^As a spungcr ;* — ^and related 
w'hat had happened with respect to the maiden : where- 
upon he looked towards his two companions, and said to 
them, ‘ Tell me, by Allah, do ye not know that 1 gave 
for that girl thirty thousand dirhems, and have refused 
to sell her?’ They answered, ‘ It is so.* Then said 
he, '* 1 take you as witnesses that 1 have given her to 
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him.* — 'And we/ said the two friends, 'will pay thee 
two-thirds of her price.* So he put me in possession of 
the girl, and in the evening, when 1 departed, he pre- 
sented me also with rich dresses and other gifts, with all 
of which I went aw'ay ; and as I ]:)assed the places where 
the maiden had abused me, I said, ' Repeat thy w'ords to 
me ;* but she could not, for shame. Holding the girPs 
hand, I went with her immediately to the Khaleefeh, 
whom I found in anger at my long absence ; but when I 
related my story to him he was surprised, and laughed, 
and ordered that the master of the house and his two 
friends should be brought before him, that ho might 
requite them : to the former he gave forty thousand dir- 
hems ; to each of his two friends, thirty thousand ; and 
to me, a hundred thousand ; and I kissed his feet, and 
departed.”* 

It is particularly necessary for the Arab musician, that 
he have a retentive memory, w'ell stocked with choice 
pieces of poetry, and with facetious or pleasant anecdotes, . 
interspersed with songs { and that he have a ready wit, 
aided by dramatic talent, to employ these materials with 
good effect. If to such qualifications he adds fair attain- 
ments in the difficult rules of grammar, a degree of elo- 
quence, comic humour, and good temper, and is not 
surpassed by many in his art, he is sure to be a general 
favourite. Very few Muslims of the higher classes have 
condescended to study music, because they would have 
been despised by their infenors for doing so ; or because 
they themselves have despised or condemned the art. 
Ibraheem, the son of the Khaleefeh £1-Mahdee, and 
competitor of El-Ma-moon, was a remarkable exception ; 

* Halbet el'Kumeyt, chap. vii. 
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he is said to have been an excellent musician , and a good 
singer. 

In the houses of the wealthy, the vocal and instru- 
mental performers were usually (as is the case in many 
houses in the present age) domestic female slaves, well 
instructed in their art by hired male or female professors. 
In the work before ns, these slaves arc commonly de- 
scribed as standing or sitting unveiled in the presence of 
male guests; but, from several descriptions of iiuisical 
entertainments that 1 have met with in Arabic w(»rk$, it 
appears that, according to the more approved custom in 
respectable society, they were concealed on such occa- 
sions behind a curtain, which generally closed the front 
of an elevated recess. In all the houses of Moulthy 
Arabs that 1 have entered, one or each of the larger 
saloons has an elevated closet, the front of which ib 
closed by a screen of wooden lattice- work, to serve as an 
orchestra for the domestic or hired female singers and 
instrumental performers. Of the hired peribnners any 
further mention is not here required ; but of the 
slaves and free ladies who supplied their place a lew 
words must be added, as very necessary to illustrate 
the preceding and many other tales in this work. 

To a person acquainted with modem Arabian man- 
ners, it must apjH^ar inconsistent with truth to describe 
such females as exposing their laces before strange 
men, unless he can discover in sober histories some evi- 
dence of their having been less strict in this respect than 
the generality of Arab females at the present period. 

1 find, however, a remarkable proof that such was the 
case in the latter part of the ninth century of the Flight, 
and the beginning of the tenth ; that is, about the end 
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of the fifteenth century of our era. The famous histo- 
rian £s-Suyootee, who fiourishcd at this period, in his 
preface to a curious work on wedlock, written to correct 
the corrupt manners of his age, says : — “ Seeing that the 
women of this time deck themselves with the attirr 
prostitutes, and walk in the sooks (or market-streets 
like female warriors against the religion, and uncovt 
their faces and hands before men, to incline [men*, 
hearts to them by evil suggestions, and play at feasts 
with young men, thereby meriting the anger of the 
Comjtassionatc [«. e. God], and go forth to the public 
baths and assemblies, with various kinds of ornaments 
and perfumes, and with conceited gmt ; for the which 
they shall be congregated in Ilell-firc, for opposing the 
good, and on account of this their affected gait, while to 
their husbands they are disobedient, behaving to them 
in the reverse maimer, excepting when they fear to 
abridge their liberty of going abroad by such conduct ; 
for they are like swine and apes in their interior nature, 
though like daughters of Adam in their exterior appear- 
ance ; especially the women of this age ; not advising 
their husbands in matters of religion, but the latter erring 
in permitting them to go out to every assembly ; sisters 
of devils and demons, &c. &c. . » • ii have undertaken 
the composition of this volume.*^* A more convincing 
testimony than this, I think, cannot be required. 

The lute (el-'ood) is the only instrument that is gene- 
rally described as used at the entertainments which wo 
have been considering. Engravings of this and other 
musical instruments are given in my work on the Modern 


Nttthet el-Mutafiiamll wa-Murshid el-MutaShhil. 
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The Arab viol (called rabdb) was commonly 
used by inferior performers. 

The Amb music is generally of a s6ft and plaintive 
ci.*.racter, and particularly that of the most refined 
’^‘Stription, which is distinguished by a remarkable pe- 
culiarity, the division of tones into thirds. The singer 
ivims at distinct enunciation of the w'ords, for this is justly 
•-dmircd; and delights in a trilling style. The airs of 
songs are commonly very short and simple, adapted to a 
single verse, or even to a single hemistich ; but in the 
•iistriimcntal music there is more variety. 


XL — Desceiption op A had Fa. vs. (See page 130.) 

The kind of fan most commonly used by the Arabs has 
the form of a small flag. The flap, which is about six 
or seven inches in width, and somewhat more in length, 
is composed of split palm-leaves of various colours, or 
some plain and others coloured, neatly plaited or woven 
together. The handle is a piece of palm-siick, about 
twice the length of the flap. This fan is used by men as 
well as women, and for the double purpose of moderating 
the iCat and repoiling the flies, which in warm w eather 
are excessively annoying. It is more effective tlua the 
ordinary European fan, and requir<*s less exertion, 
Arabian fans of the kind here described, brought from 
Mekkeh to Cairo as articles of merchandise, may be 
purchased' in the latter city for a sum loss than a penny 
each j they are mo 4 .jly made in the Ilcjdz. Another 
kind of fan, generally composed of black ostricli feathers 
of large dimensions, and oniamentcd with a small piece 

VOL, III. M 
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ol’ looking-plass on the lower part of the front, is often 
used by the Arabs. A kind of fly-whisk made of palm- 
leaves is also in very general use. A servant or slave is 
often employed to wave it over the master or mistress 
during a meal or an afternoon nap. 


XII. — On the Washing, Shrouding, and Bubiad op 
THE Dead. (See page 149.) 

The ceremonies attendant upon death and burial are 
nearly the same in the cases of men and women. The 
head of the dying person is turned towards the direction 
of Mekkoh. When the spirit is departing, the eyes are 
closed ; and then, or immediately after, the women of 
the house commence a loud lamentation, in which many 
of the leinales of the neighbourhood generally come to 
join. Hired female mourners arc also usually employed ; 
each of whom accompanies her exclamations of Alas 
for him,” &c., by beating a tambourine. If possible, the 
cor[>sc is buried on the day of the death ; but when this 
cannot be done, the lamentation of the women is conti- 
nued during the ensuing night ; and a recitation of 
several chapters, or of the whole of the Kur-4n is per- 
fonned by one or more men hired for the purj308c. 

The washing consists, first, in the perfonnance of the 
ordinary ablution which is pre{)aratory to prayer, with 
the exception of the cleansing of the mouth and nose, 
and secondly, in an ablution of the whole body with 
warm water and soap, or with w'ater in which some 
leaves of the lotc-tree have been boiled. The jaw is 
bound up, the eyes are closed, and the nostrils, &c. are 
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stuftod with crotton ; and the corjwe is sprinkled 
niixture of water, pounded catn{)hor, drieil and pounded 
loaves of the lote-trec, and sometimes other dried and 
pulverized leaves, &e., and with rose-water. The ankles 
arc bound togetlier; and the hands placed uj>on the 
breast. 

Tl»c p^rave-elothiiig of a |M)or man consists of a piece 
or two of cotton, or a kind of bajr ; but tlie corjise of a 
man oi* wealth is jj^enerully wrapped tirst in muslin, then 
in cotton cloth of a thicker texture : next in a [)ioce of 
striped stuff* of silk and cotton intermixed, or in u ^fUn 
(a lonpc vest) of similar stuff, merely stitciiod together; 
and over these is wrapped a Kashmeer shawl, 'rhe 
ovdours most aj»])r()ved for the grave-ch^ihes are white 
and green. 'I'hc body thus shrouded is placed in a bier, 
which is usually covered with a Koshmeer shawd, and 
borne on the shoulders of three or four men, generally 
friends of the dccease<l. 

There arc some slight differences in the funeral cere- 
monies observed in diiferent Arab countries ; but a suffi- 
cient notion of them will Ik* conveyed by briefly de- 
scribing those w'fjich ])revail in Cairo. The procession to 
tlie tomb is generally headed by a number of poor men, 
mostly blind, who, 'walking two and two, or thnx^ an4 
thi'ee together, chant, in a in'*laiichoIy tone, the profession 
(or two professions) of the Ikith, or sometimes other words. 
They arc usually followed by some male relations and 
friends of the deceased ; and these by a group of scbool- 
fjoys, chanting in a higher tone, and one of them bearing 
a copy of the Kur jCn, or of one of its thirty sections, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm-sticks, and 
covered with an embroidered kerchief. Then follows 
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tile iLJer, borne head-foremost. Friends of the deceased 
relieve one another in the office of carrying it ; and 
emuA passengers often take part in this service, which 
b esteemed highly meritorious. Behind the bier walk 
the female mourners, composing a numerous group, often 
more than a dozen ; or, if of a wealthy family, they ride. 
Each of those who belong to the family of the deceased 
has a strip of cotton stuff or muslin, generally blue, 
bound round her head, over the head-veil, and carries a 
hSRidkerchief, usually dyed blue (the colour of moum- 
ing), which she sometimes holds over her shoulders, and 
Bl other times twirls with both hands over her head or 
before her face, while she cries and shrieks almost inces- 
santly ; and the hired female mourners, accompanying 
the group, often celebrate the praises of the deceased, 
thoagh this was forbidden by the Prophet, — The funeral 
pijrbcesslon a mm of wealth is sometimes preceded 
Jb^ soyml camels, bearing bread and abater to give to the 
at tomb ; and closed by the led horses of some 
df the atl iil ^PU i, and by a buffalo or other animal to be 
aacrifioed at ihe tomb,, where its ffesh is dbtributed to the 
poor, to atone for some of the minor sins of the deceased, 
i . The Incr used for conveying the corpse of a boy or a 
itoale has a cover of wood, over •which a shawl is 
thread ; and at the head is an upright piece of wood : 

the tipper part of this, in the case of a boy, is 
i||»ed a turium, widi several ornaments of female head- 
find m the case of a female it is similarly decaed ; 
withodt the turban. 

fe redted over the dead either in a 
iinjeei|ae tn a place particularly dedicated to this ser- 
.the The 








